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REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, 


OF THE YEAR 1802. 


- Fanuary. 

A maniac, of the name of Patrick Runey 
Nugent, attempts to gain admiffion at Buck- 
ingham Houfe.—Ipformation is received of 
the Revolt of the Blacks in St Domingo; the 
moft dreadful ravages and murders are com- 
mitted by the infurgents—The Naval Court 
Martial at Portimouth commenced, for the 
Trial of feveral Seamen of the Temeraire, 
for mutiny in Bantry Bay, when under failing 
orders with Admiral Campbell, 12 were 
condemned to death and executed, one 
was ordered to receive 200 lafhes—Triai 
of five other Mutineers of the Temer- 
aire; four were found guilty, and fenten- 
ced to be hanged; and one in part guilty, 
and ordered to receive 200 lafhes—-Six of the 
Mutineers executed at Spithead—Jofeph 
Wall, Efq. formerly of Goree, brougit to 
‘rial at the Old Bailey, for the muruer of 
= Armiftrong, a private foldicr under 

is command, in the year 1782, by ordering 
him to be flogged with fuch feverity that he 
died ; the trial lafted from nine in the mor- 
ning till eleven at night, when the prifoner 
was found guilty, and fentenced to be exe- 
cuted, but refpited till the following Monday 
Particulars arrive of the treacherous Mur- 
der of a number of Beys in Egypt, by order 
of the Porte—Governor Wall cxecuted, after 
having been twice refpited ; the crowd gave 
three cheers, and otherwife behaved with a 
ferocity unlike Britons. 


February. 

The Paris papers bring the information of 
the firft Conful’s Election to the fituation of 
Prefident of the Italian Republic—Mr Abbot 
elected Speaker of the Houfe of Com- 
mons—Sir John Mitford appointed Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland by the title of Baron 
Redefdale—His Majeity demands the aid of 
Parliament to pay off the arrears of the civil 
Lift—Letters trom New-York bring the firft 
accounts of the arrival of the expedition 
from France in the Weit Indies. 


Marcb. 

His Grace the Duke of Bedford died—Mr 
Robion, a member of Parliament, charges 
the Government with inability to pay a Bill 
of r6l. 108.—Orders given for equipping our 
Fleets, and preparing for War, in confee 
en of the delay in figning the Definirive 
‘Lreaty—Advice is received that the Em- 
peror Alexander had invited the Courts of 
Vienna, Berlin, London, Madrid, Naples, 
Drefden, and Munich, to join hin in endeave 
ouring to obtain a fuitable fettlement for the 
remaining Princes of the Houfe of Bourbon 
Accounts arrive of the Maffacre of the 
Whites at Guadaloupe, and the burning of 
Cape Town—The Citizens of London afiem- 
bied in common hall, and refolved to peti- 
tion Parliament for a Repeal of the Income 
Tax—The Definitive Treaty of Peace is fi 


¢d at Amiens.-The Chancellor of the Ex- 


« chequer gives notice of his intention to re® 


peal the Income Tax.—!he Honfe of Come 
mons, in a committee of fupply, grant a 
fum to defray the arrears of the Civil Lift— 
Mr Manners Sutton’s motion for the ap- 
pointment of a felect committee, to examine 
into the claims of the Prince of Wales, re- 
{pecting the revenues of the duchy of Corn- 
wail, is negatived by a majority of 57. 
April. 

Lord Kenyon, Chief juftice of the King's 
Bench, died at Bath, in the 60th year of his 
age.—The Secretary at War brings iorward 
his plan for the future organization of the 
Militia.—Sir Edward Law is created Baron 
Eljlenborough, and appointed Chief Juftice 
of the Court of King’s Bench—News arrives 
from St Domingo of Touffaint being aban 


doned by numbers of his beft troops.--The. 


Sheriffs of London addrefs the Frince of 
Wales on the fubject of their abrence from 
the Civic Feftival on Eafter Monday.—The 
Ratification of che Definitive Treaty, by the 
Courts of Madrid and the riague, arrives in 
London.—The Gazette contains his Mae 
jefty’s Proclamation for Publifhing the Peace, 
and for a Day of Thankfgiving to celebrate 
the fame.—Celebration of the Peace through- 
out the metropolis. Splendid illuminations, 
particularly at M. Otto’s, the French Ambaf- 
fador. ‘lwo perions are killed by the falling 
of an urn from the caft fide of St Mary’s 
church, in the Strand, 

The Secretary at War brings forward a 
plan for the Reduction of the Army.—The 
Paris papers bring the news of the firit Cone 
ful’s re-eleCtion for ten years—Accounts 
arrive of the arreit of Captain Mudge of the 
Conftance frigate, and part of hiscrew, at Lif- 
bon.—M. Otto receives a Courier trom Paris 
with difpatches, containing overtures for fertl- 
ing a Conrmercial Treaty with Great Britain. 
A Mr Colbert is appointed Commercial 
Commiffioner.—Mr Pitt’s Birth day celebra- 
ted with great {fplendour at Merchant Tailors 


une. 

Intelligence is of an Infurrection 
at the land of Dominicau.—Great prepara- 
tions are made for the private meeting of the 
Emperor Aiexander and the King of Prufiia, 
at Memel.—General Andreofli is appointed 
Ambaifador from the French Republic te 
his Britannic Majcfty, and M. Orto Minif- 
ter Plenipotentiary to the United Stuteson 
Paris Journals officially announce the furrene 
der of Touiflaint and Diffalines—The gazette 
announces the appointment of Lord Whit- 
worth as Ambaflador extraordinary and pieni- 
potentiary to the French republic ——His Ma- 
jefty, in a mot gracious fpeech from the 

rone, diffolves the Parliament. Mr Gare 

nerin afcended in a Balloon from Ranelaga : 

In three quarters of an hour travericda fpace 
a4 
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three miles, accompained by Captain 
they alighted at a fhort diltance 
Colchetter— fhe ‘Gazette contains an 
ficial account of the King of Sardinia s 5c: 
ficnation ot che crown to his Brother, the 
Duke of Aoiia 

oly, 

Accormnts were ived of frefh fueceffes 

ned by Paffwan Oglon ever the ‘Purkifa 
Alfo that the King of Pruflia had 
f ‘s Miniiter to the Batavian Repubiic: 
ud that the Prince of Orange had renounce 
call pretentions to the fame—A dreadful 

‘dent banpencd at the docks in the fie of 
a Dar, ‘called the Coifer-dam, gave 
way, by which eight perfons who were at 
-. ork in the excavation, were initantly kill- 
water ru‘hing upon them,.—Letters 
trom Turin ftare, that the Firft Corful had 


¢ 


from Corftantinopic, ofa 


© 
corrieé on beoween Rutha end Perfia—Re- 
tanaccount that the Dey of Algiers 

rae non ft 
tad threatened to declare war againit all 
burope. 


‘1. Garnerin, Mad, Garnerin, and a Mi: 
cford 


i 

aicel Ged a Bi yon Trom 

Vali Gardk In the pretence an ime 

vente con 


uric oF ipectatoil s—-Reccived an 


int of the Conlervative Senate having 
paid a Decree for appointing Bonaparte 


Coniul tor Life—A new Plan was 


arawn Out for Ov; wnifine the French Re- 
} } 


, by which almoilt the whole power « 
tc was placed in the handsof the Firft 
Coutul-—Uhe French Monitcur, reecived 
lay, con Lu violent charge agamit 
‘ i i } Vil and tide 
briuth Gove contequence of the 

en Governinent harbour ly and 
r the enemt France, ti 
vunds fof) about 4 per cent and a general 
Tromour prevailed, that war would acain 
break out betw ithe two countrh {He 
hat | tedthe Partition 
ytae account of a ‘Treaty having 
en concluded dDetween France and Ruaffia, 
Csreat tcings took place at Paris upon 
che Proctanvation of Sonotay 
meh Outra were rimifted 
ya b yo vor} and 
Depttord—The Officers of Po 
NE il j w! th iei d very 
NOW they fi a, rive 
were reccived, 
that { Prince of Oran had formelly pe. 
POUL ced th ai "nity ot and 
dali claims to bis territorial property 
Holland.— The We {t } iia doe} 
Heol IPS, Were viit af. 
of Ipectators anda fine fhip, called 


A AAS 

ry Accington, decorated with the 
ours at all the nations in the worid, was 
tted ito the great bafon. 


Scdtember, 


the foiedifant Helvetic Government.—Re- 
ceived the news of the delivery of Martini-~ 
que to the French.—The Dey of Algiers re- 
eeived an officer, fent by Bonaparte, to de- 
riand fatisfaction for the infults offered to 
France ; and readily fubmitted ,to all the de- 
mands made by the Firft ConfulThe Ga- 
zette announced that the Ottoman Porte had 
granted the fame freedom to Englifh vefféls 
to navigate in the Black Sea, as was allowed 
tc the moft favoured nations——A dreadful 
fire happened at Liverpool, which deftroyed 
warehoufes and property to the amounr of 
near halt a million.—Letters from Vienna 
mention the fubniiffion of Paffwan Ogtou, 
ond of his having received a pardon from 
the Grand Seignior.—A fufpeniion of arme 
took plaice between the forall cantons and 
Heivetic Government.«—The Emperor Alex- 
ander ordered the lofles faftained by Britith 
fubjects, through the embargo laid on their 
fhips by Paul, to be made good—An Arette 
ofthe French Government ordered that alt 
Proprietors of Lands in St Domingo, whe 
were then in Europe, thould immediately 
return thither, under pair of the lands being 
feqnettrated.—Accounts of freth difturbances 
in Switzerland were received. 
Octobsr. 

Accounts from Philadelphia and Baltimore 
ftated the infectious fever ftill continuing to 
rage there— the Helvetic troops were de- 
f atedby the Patriots under the walle of Berne,” 
irom which place the Government retreated 
to Lanfanne.—A proclamation was publifh- 
ed by Bonaparte to the Swifs Canrons, in 


which he told them he was the Mediator 
who would fettle all their diferences—Mr 


Moore, of the Seerctary of State’s Office, left 
town tor the Continent ona fecret miffion. 
~-Reccived accounts of fucceifes gained by 
the Confederate ‘Troops in Switzerland. 
The Diet of Schwitz, reprefenting the pa- 
trioric Cantons, feat amanly and dignified 
Bonaparte’s proclamation.—Wil- 
fim Codlin, George Eafterby, and William 
NitForlane, were tried at the Old Bailey, 
and cavitally convicted of finking a veffel at 
fa, of which the firft was Captain, and the 
two latter owners, witha view to defraud 
— Wider Writers. Phe celebrated M, De 
Calonue died at Paris. 


Received accounts of the 


French troops have 
entered OW erl 


id.—General Andreoffi, 
the ne w French Ambafador arrived in Lon- 

vir Stecle of Catherine-itreet, Strand, 
vas found b urbar nuily murdered on Houn- 
flow account that the Dict 
OL Aad itfelf, after proteft- 
ing ssatnrt the conduct of France--The Firft. 


mk took poileflion of the Duchy of 

ve avew Parliament met, when 
Was again chofen Speaker of the 


Was iouad 


ul oI Andreoli was 
preented at Court, and delivered his cre= 
one tr tha 
fo the Defpard and 


teVer i other fous, forme of them Jrifh 


ho mic in the Guards, 
Who iad be: Lp ou the isth, at a 


public Lambeth, were examined 
before the Counel 


4 
public houf> 


Lon charges of 
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Treafor.—Lord Whitworth, Ambaflador 
from this country to France, arrived at 
Paris—His Majefty went down to the 
Houfe of Peers, and made a moit- gractous 
{peech to both Houfes of Parliament. <Afte 
which, fome very. interefting debates took 
place, both in the Lerds and Commons. 
News arrived of very, favourable accounts 
being received at Parisfrom St, Domingo.— 
All the patriotic leaders in Switzerland were 
arreited.—Captain Codiin, convicted of {ink- 
ing the Brig Adventure, off Brighton, was 
hung at Execution Dock, purfuant to his 
{entence.—Johnfon the noted fmuggiler, made 
a moft uftonithing cfeape frora the Flect pri- 
fon—Colonel Deipard, and feveral of Lis 
afiuciates, were, committed for trial, ou a 
charge of Treaion. 
December. 

1, The Houfe of Commons in a Commit- 
tee of Supply, voted s0,coo Seamen for the 
enfuing year—Dhe Vote of s0,000 Seamen 
was ftrongiy oppoied in the Houle of Com- 
monus—The Eey of ‘Tunis fent to congra- 
tulate Bonaparte on his election to the Con- 
iulate tor life-—Keceived am account tiat 
Count Oiabrembree, the Imperial Miniiier to 


our court, was ordered to quit Paris within 
24 hours.—Received an account of an affray 
at Paris, in which feveral of the confcripts 
were killed by the military—Accounts were 
received of violent earthquakes having taken 
place in feveral’ parts of ‘Turkey and Ruflia 
Minifter made a moit fatistactory 
ftatement of the finances of the enfuing year 
to the Houfe of Commons, without laying 
on a fingle tax.—Received accounts of 
an earthquake having happened at Algiers. 
Accounts from Coultantinople fated, that 
the Mamelukes. had defeated the Turkith 
troops in feveral parts of Egypt.—Accounts 
froin the United States of America ftated 
that all inrectious diftempers had ceafed 
there.—-Received an account that a detach- 
reent of Danifh troops had taken poffeflion of 
a part of the terzitory of Lubeck.—Received 
an account of the French Colonel Sebattiani 
having vitited Alexandria, and of his intend- 
ing to infpect the different parts along the 
Levant—-Received accounts that the Floridas 
were to be given up to France by Spain.— 
Both Houfes of Parliament adjourned to the 
ot Bebruary. 
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ABSTRACT 


OF THE POPU. ATION OF SCOTLAND, 


Mace under the Ait of Parliament, in 
Populae ve eal 
uare i107. alne 

1801. Scots. Sterling. 
Aberdeen | 123,082 [£235 665 135,65 

Aczylehire 2922 | 71,856 | 191,605} 165,800 
Ayr 1036 84,306 ae 112,752 
Banf 751 35,807 79,200} 43,499 
Be rwick 481 30,621 178,365 118,500 
Bute 224 11,79 15,022 9000 
Caithnefs 691 22,609 | 37,256; 19,960 
Clackmannan 47 10,858 26,482) 14,200 
Cromarty 25 3,052 10,544 475% 
Dumbarton 1346 20,710 | 158,627} 109,700 
Dumfries 244 $4597 335327, 34,250 
Edinburgh 366 | 112,954 191.054 151,500 
Elgin 576 26,705 65,60. 41,420 
Fite 475 93,743 | 362,584) £74,900 
Forfar 929 99,127 | 171,636) 122,000 
Haddington 300 29,986 | 168,878) 132,816 
Inverneis 4301 745292 73,188] 70,530 
Kincardine 382 26,349 74,921) 38,500 
Kinrofs 78 6,725 20,112; 12,710 
Kirdcudbright 263 29,21m | 114,571; 96,730 
Lanark 871 | 146,699 | 162,113) 127,000 
Linlithgow 17,844 74,931] 44,33° 
Nairn 8,257 15,162) 
Orkney & Shetland| 1601 45,824 56,551\ 18,500 
Peebles 295 8,735 | 51,937! 29,820 
Perth 2373 | 126,366 | 339,818) 230,900 
Renfrew 246 78,056 68,076} 63,950 
Rois 2930 | 52,291 | 77,393] 40,960 
Roxburgh 737 | 33,682 | 315,594] 102,350 
Selkirk 261 5,070 80,307] 26,320 
Stirling 703 50,825 108,518; 86,720 
Sutheriand 1895 23,117 26,193 9754 
Wigton 468 22,018 67,646' 53,890 


List of the Population of some of the Principal Towns. 
Aberdeen 7,597 


Aberd 7unfermline 9,9801Perth 14,878 
Vampbelton 26,084iGreenock 17,458 
Rothelay 7:974|Paifley, &c. 31,179 
Alloa 3,071|Port-Glaigow 3,865 
Dum arton $4gifinverneis 7 32)Falkirk 
Dumifries 7,288 enark 4,692|Stirling 
Edin. & Leith algow 475525 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Tne Eprrors of the Scors Macazixe requeft the continuation of the va- 
luable correfpondenee of Par.o-Mepicus, and regret that his communication 
on the Subject of Medical Graduation has been inevitably poftponed this 


month. 


Tue poetical communication of W. G. is received, and will appear in our 
next. 


‘Tux communication of Armin Montcomery, on the Amufements of Fa- 
fhionable Lite, is received, and we will try to find room for it in our next ; 
though we regret that his obfervations fometimes extend to an injudicious 
leneth, 


We regret that Epwix, which poffefles fome paffages of confiderable me- 
rit, is, on the whole, too incorre¢t for publication. We hope the ingenious 


author will, on another perufal, perceive the neceffity of revifion. 


Ovk limits have obliged us reluétantly to poftpone the beautiful Ode fign- 


d 


The Chemical communication of R.T. is too incorreét for publication. 
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SCOTS MAGAZINE, 


For FANUARY 1802. 


SKETCH or tHe LIFE or SIR RALPH ABERCROMRY. 


[WITH A HIGHLY-FINISHED PORTRAIT. | 


How fleep the brave who fink to reft, 
all their country’s wiithes bleft! 
When fpring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed moid, 
She there fhall drefs a fweeter tod, 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 
By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 
By forms un(een their dirge is fung 5 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bles the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freepom {hail a while repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there, 


CoLtins 


name of Apercromsy is now 

clafled with thofe illuftrious war- 
riors who in modern times have arifen 
to rival the fame of antiquity; and his 
memory will be cherifhed by the Scot- 
tifh nation like that of their moft re- 
nowned heroes. While he ftill lives 
in the recollection of his friends, to 
whom his name is endeared by regret 
for his lofs, it is juft that his contem- 
poraries fhould delineate his life and 
character, that future generations 
may not in vain inquire, Who was it 
that revived the martial fame of Bri- 
tam? that conquered the invincible 
legions of France? that refigned his 


life for vi@tory on the field of Abou- 
kir? The field of Aboukir is not a 
phrafe of trivial import or tranfitory 
reputation ; it will always be men- 
tioned by the warrior and the hero 


Vou. LXIV. 


with feelings which the name of the 
ancient and diflolute Canopus never 
excited in the breaft of the voluptua- 
ry; and our countrymen who followed 
their gallant general in the paths of 
glory, will, after the lapfe of years, 
regard this battle as their moft iplen- 
did atchievement. 

Tue hero of Aboukir, Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, was the fon of George 
Abercromby of Tullibody, a gentle- 
man of ancient and refpe¢table family 
in Stirlingfhire, and of Anne Dun- 
das, daughter of Mr Dundas of 
Manor. He was born in the year 
1734. Like his brothers, according 
to the laudable cuftom in Scotland, 
he was early deftined for an aétive life, 
and he felected the army as the theatre 
of his future exertions. ‘The firft 


commiffion he bore m the army, was 
that 
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that of cornet in the third dragoon- 
euards, which he procured on May 
23d 1756, and thus commenced a 
military life, which was to be cele- 
brated for atchievements in Europe, 
Africa, and America. In this corps, 
where he acquired an intimate know- 
ledge of the duties of the fubaltern, 
and of thofe minute details which’ 
contribute eminently to the fuccefs of 
the moit important movements of war, 
he rofe to the degree of lieutenant, and 
remained till April 24. 1762, when 
he obtained a troop in the third re- 
giment of horfe. In this regiment 
he rofe, by fucceflive gradation, to 
the rank of major and lieutenant-co- 
jonel, the latter of which he obtam- 
ed on the 19th of May 1773. The 
difplay of military talent in a well- 
regulated ftate depends on numerous 
circumttances, independent of the pof- 
feffion of martial genius ; and a con- 
fiderable number of years elapfed, be- 
fore the future hero of Aboukir ex- 
hibited any remarkable prefages of 
tliat predominant reputation which 
he was afterwards to acquire.. On 
November 3. 1781, he was appointed 
colonel of the 103d regiment, deno- 
minated the King’s Irith Infantry, 
which had been lately raifed ; but, 
on the reduction of this regiment, at 
the American pacification in 1783, 
with the other officers belonging to 
it, he was placed on half-pay. In 
this fituation he continued till 178%, 
when he was promoted to the rank of 


he was appointed November 5- 1795. 
Soon atter the commencement of the 
war between Britain and France, Sir 
Ralph Abercromby was employed on 
the continent ; and, on the 2sth of 
cena : 703 he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-¢ | i 

the campaigns of 1 gree 
firit of which commenced fo anfpi- 
ciguily, and the fecond terminated fo 


A Sketch of the Life of Sir R. Abercromby. Vol. 64: 


unfortunately for the caufe of the al- 
lies, his condudt was uniformly fuch 
as to conciliate the efteem and con- 
fidence of his foldiers, and to merit 
the higheft approbation of his fupe- 
rior otticers. Thefe campaigns, which 
put to a fevere teit the military tac- 
tics of the moft experienced com- 
manders in Europe, and of the warriors 
who had attained the higheft martial 
fame, impreffed deeply on the minds 
of the whole army the idea of his 
{kill in the various operations of at- 
tack and defence, and particularly 
of that cool determined valour, 
which, when united to prudence, 
conftitutes the moft important part 
of a military charaéter. Of his com- 
mander, the Duke of York, he, on 
all occafions, enjoyed the confidence 
and efteem. 

The French generals, in thefe cam- 
paigns, attempted to fupply the want 
of difcipline in their foldiers by ex- 
citing a bolder fpirit of enthufiafm ; 
and difplayed uncommon {kill in ac- 
commodating their military manceu- 
vres to the charaéters of thofe whom 
they commanded, and thofe with whom 
they had to contend. Their efforts, 
aided by the w:nt of confidence and 
union among the allies, were finally 
fuccelsful, and the allied army began to 
retreat. In the aétion on the heights 
of Cateau, on April 16. 1794, Sir 
Ralph Abercromby commanded the 
advanced guard, and eminently fig- 
nalifed himfelf. On O@ober 27. he 
was wounded at Nimeguen. The 


difpatches of the Duke of York bear 


ample teftimony to his military kill, 


and cool and prudent conduét, in the 
moft hazardous exigencies of that 
campaign, A more painful duty ftill 
remained, a duty from which it is in- 
cumbent on the brave never to fhrink, 
though it requires a more painful 
exercife of fenfibility than is compas 
tible with the energy excited by 2 
field of battle. In the difaftrous re- 
treat of the Englith army from Hol- 
land in the winter of 1794, he con- 
ducted 


‘ 
PR major-general, after which he com- 
nanded fuccetlively the 69th and 6th 
imente nf fn, } 
Ph regiments of foot, and the 7th _ regi- 
ee tof dragoons, to the laft of which 
2 
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cued the Guards, and had the care 
of the fick in the march from Deven- 
ter to Oldenfaal. This was a fitua- 
tion which required all the native 
energy of a mind fruitful in refources, 
to prevent the depreffion of the {pi- 
rits of the men, fatigued by a long 
march through roads almoft imper- 
vious, haraffed inceffantly by the at- 
tacks of a victorious enemy, and ex- 
pofed to uk the inclemency of a fe- 


The Dreamer: 


vere feafon, in a fituation where it 
was impratticable to procure fhelter. 
In this unfortunate fituation, though 
the talents of the General were un- 
able to item the current of adverfe 
fortune, they were fuilicient to attract 
univerfal approbation, and to demon- 
{trate that his humanity was not infe- 
rior to his courage. 


(To be continued). 


THE DREAMER.---No. I 


A. You muft not conclude, that whoever tells his dream, or fometimes takes his 
direction from it, is‘therefore an idolater, or fuperftitious, or a cheater ; for 
God doth often admonifh men by dreams of what they ought to do: yet men 
muft be wary in this cale, that they truft not dreams with the conduct of their 
lives, farther than by the law of their country is allowed ;—otherwile I fee 
no idolatry or fuperitition in following a dream, 

B. Yes, one’s own dream; but when another man {hall dream, or fay that he 
has dreamed, and require me to follow that, he muft pardon me, if I aik him 


by what authority, eipecially if he look that i ihould pay him for it. 


FROM the title which I have 


given to my lucubrations, it is pof- 


iible the good-natured public may be 


difpofed to give me more credit for 
jincerity than for prudence ; for can- 
dour, than for the power of either a- 
mufing or initrudting them. Perhaps 
they may be partlyin the right; they 
will not, however, deny, that fince- 
rity and candour are qualities which 
occur much more rarely in the great 
world, than either the ability to in- 
iiruct, or the power to amufe ; and, 
it I do not potitively ailert my pre- 
tenfions to thefe powers, I fhall be 
cuutious in renouncing my claim to 
thofe qualities which I may be al- 
lowed to polleis. 

Notwithitanding the beautifulcom- 
politions in former periodical wri- 
ters, which plainly owe their ex- 
cellence to the admirable faculty of 
Dreaming, none of thefe writers has 


Vou. LXIV, 


HosBeEs. 


had the fagacity to perceive the ad- 
vantage which his lucubrations would 
have derived, from defcribing his fleep- 
ing, rather than his waking thoughts. 
It was this circumftance, prefenting 
itielf to my mind, in one of my re- 
veries, which firit induced me to 
confider the fubje& in my drowly 
way. 

To propofe my loofe reveries, with 
that dogmatical air which, in this en- 
lightened age, paffes fo generally for 
the indication of truth, were ex- 


tremely prefumptucus in a profeiled 


dreamer like myilelt, it the practice 
were not fanctioned by cuftom and au- 
thority. I mutt, however, be permit- 
ted to fav, with Hobbes, that I fee 
neither tdo/etry nor fuper/fition in fol- 
lowing a dream; and if my readers 
happen to be as much fatisfied with 
my dreams, as. I myfelt, generally am 
I may fafely fay that I flall continue 
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to dream, im future, with increafed 
pieaiure and iatisiacuon. On the 
head of preitunption, 1 conteis, j have 
very little auaiety; for if my readers 
conlider for a moment, they muit 
perceive that the difference between 
ray {peculations and thole of others 
i, that mine are propoied as dreams, 
anid therefore can never deceive, 
while the {peculations of others are 
propoied as realities, and 
with ihe greater contidence the leis 
thev are iounded on faci. "Phe form 
which my fpeculations fhall be pre- 
to the pubic, fiall be exactly 
that which Morpheus may happen to 
fugeeil; and confequently it is e- 
qualiy probable that they may ai- 
the flimfy didu‘ion of an eflay, 
the concentrated terleneis an 
logue, the vivacity of a glee, or the 
At the jiame 
time L cannot avoid thinking fuch a 


gravity or a 


dcvree of gravity i a dream, as ts u- 
jual ina lermon, fomething uncom- 
mon; lor dreamshave generally more 
Vivacity, more activity and bulnels, 
than fei mons 3 and on that account 
are jometimes preierred to them, by 
men of active rambling genius; of 
which curious circumitance any per- 
fon may be convinced by attending 
une of our churches next Sunday. 

1 forelee that it will be necef- 
tary, in the courfe of my iucubra- 
tions, to vindicate the laudable 
practice of dreaming, from the im- 
putations of futility and abfurdity 
which have been thrown upon it } 
lomie peri ms of fo little fagacity, that 
they have never been able to diferi- 
minate their waking thoughts froin 
their dreams. For my own pert, I 
regard dreaming as a fpecies of Se- 
cond Sight, though infinitely more 
eatentive in its iniluence, and plea- 
fant in its operation, than that which 
has long been celebrated in Scot. 
land, and which is fo energetically 
deicribed in the 
Gleninias, 


The Dreamer. 
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The laft dread curfe of angry heaven, 
With ghaftly fights and founds ot woe, 
To daiheach glimpte of Joy was given, 


mn 


Due gift, the iuiure 1 io know. 


No doubt the region of dreams has 
its dark woods, and its foreits of en- 
chautment, as well as its funny vales 
and green plains; but it is confident- 
ly ulierted, by thofe who are beit ac- 
guainted with the iubyeG, that thole 

errors Which frequently render per- 
fons alvaid of theic own dreams, ori- 
ginate from fome incorrigibly bad 
liabits in the minds of the dreamers, 
aid fourm no proper objection to tuat 
iyitem of dreaming which I propoie 
to recommend. in fome difiridis of 
Scotland, perfons who had been once 
abilratted by tHe fairies, were aiter- 
wards fuppofed to poflels a peculiar 
ipecies of vilion, which, without im- 
pairing their power of teeing natural 
objects, in their ulual proportion and 
form, made them acquainted with 
another clals of objects too delicate 
to be perceived by the grois organs 
oi ordinary mortals. This idea coin- 
cides extremely with that which I 
have always entertained of dreaming 3 
and 1 have been accultomed to refer 
this popular notion to the fource of 
fleeping, rather than of waking ima- 
gindtious. Perfons endowed with this 
Vifionarv power, if they happened to 
die with half a dozen of their friends, 
generally fat down to table, with 
twice as many companions as any other 
perfon of the company, and who were 
invilible to every perfon but the feer 
himfelf. In the fame manner I fome- 
times fup with a party of felect 
triends, and before morning have the 
honour of drinking tea or coffee with 
Julius Ceefar, Hannibal, and fome 
of the greateit perfonages of antiqui- 
ty. The mention of Hannibal leads 
me to recollect a late feene of this 
kind, in which the merit of Bo- 
naparte, was warmly debated by 
seueral, aud Charles 
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XII. of Sweden, over a newlpaper 
in the ‘Turf Coffee-houfe, when they 
were completely batlled by the logic 
of the late Murad Bey, who, upon 
turning the page, vaniihed in a flath 
of lightning at the account of the 
maffacre of the Beys in Egypt. I 
only mention this circumftance, to con- 
vey to my readers fome faint idea of 
thofe excurfive powers which are often 
called into exertion by the faculty of 
dreaming 3 powers which can in a 
moment abolifh all the diitinétions of 
ime and place, and afflemble in one 
fpot, a group of perions of every age 
and country. The exercile of this 
faculty has likewife been found fo ex- 
tremely pleafant in numerous cates, 
that there are many perions itil 
claffed among waking men who have 


The Dreamer. 


actually been in a dreaming Rate for 
feveral years. In order to prevent 
fuch irregularities for the future, an 
orcer is jult ifued from the court of 
Morpheus, that iuch equivocal cha- 
ractersihall be apprehended, and tried 
by a jury of the /ewen /leepers s and thar 
thofe dreamers who thall be found 
guilty of having traitoroutly attempt- 
ed to pais for waking men thall be 
punifhed with a conitant infomnia for 
the period of their natural lives; a 
punihment which, in the Region of 
Dreams, is reckoned equivalent to 
perpetual imprifonment. Of the pro- 
ceedings in conlequence of this ediét, 
I hope to be able to give my readers 
am account in my next number. 
ARTEMIDORUS, 


OBSERVATIONS ON DRAMATIC CHARACTERS, 
APPLICABLE TO SCOTLAND. 


THE dcetineation of charafter, in 
works of fancy, is an effort fome- 
times of memory, and at others of 
imagination. In many inftances the 
writer copies the features of fome li- 
ving object in nature, whole peculiar 
| qualities are faitable to his purpote ; 
in others he follows the impuife or 
genius, and forms a charaéter of his 
own creation, but probable and con- 
fftent. If we examine the works of 
the beft poets and novelliits, we thail 
find the greater number of their cha- 
racters to be of the former cla{s ; and 
indeed, it is from this circumftance 
that we derive the principal pleafure 
which they excite. Man being na- 
turally an objet of curiofity to man, 
we are delighted with finding that the 

obfervationsof an author of genius cor- 
refpond with thofe of our own expe- 
rience, and that the general arrange- 
ment of human character which every 
man is accuitomed to form, has been 
augmented with a new individual. In 


review:ng the works of the Englifh 
dramatiiis fince the days of Johnion, 
we find many chara¢ters beautifull 
depicted from nature, by authors who 
poitetled neither the abilities to ima- 
gine Caliban, nor the acutenefs to de- 
lineate Falitaf, and which will pleafe 
the mind of everv reader that is not 
corrupted by critical prejudice. In 
fact, not even the genius of Shake- 
fpeare can fecure immertality to his 
writines, but by prefcription. He 
drew, with the pencil of a matter, 
the different characters he obferved. 
in lite. His comic perfonageswere the 
growth of his age and acquaintance, 
but thev fpeak a language at prefent 
almott obfcured by time; they difplay 
the manners of a wetted: doubtful e- 
ven tothe antiquary. That cowardice, 
affectation, vride, and every human 
paflion, whether good or bad, are effen- 
tially the fame in every aye, Is not 
herea fubject of difpute; but that they 
are externally different at ly 
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riods, may be plainly perceived from 
the dlighteft obfervation, Characters 
accurately delineated, and calculated 
to pleafe any particular people, mutt 
he drawn trom their own age, and 
mult {peak in their own language. Mt 
any perfon will contett this point, it 
is only necellary to appeal to a com- 
mon audience, whether they can en- 
ter with greater facility into the cha- 
raders, drawn by Shakefpeare, or by 
Sheridan. Whatever be their an- 
{wer, it is obvious that the numerous 
commentaters on that celebrated au- 
thor have thewn, by infinite labowr, 
that the language and manners of 
‘Yimon, Aguecheek, Don Andriano, 
Piitol, and many other finely-delinea- 
ted characters of that age, are no 
loncer intelligible to the vulgar. All 
this is, in no refped, the fault of the 
author; but nos noflraque debemur mort 
isa humbling motto to the pride of 
the createit abilities that ever were 
exerted, 

‘Tue great fource of comic cha- 
racter, which always approaches 
nearelt to real life, is the manners, 


follies, purfuits, and fentiments of 
the prefent day. All chara@ers that 
Ipeak the language of paft ages, that 
poilels manners unknown to the pre- 
jeut times, that are ridiculous for an- 
tiquated and forgotten follies, lofe in 
a great meafure the power of plea- 
fing, becaufe their prototypes are not 
found im common life, and are intelli- 
cible only to the {cholar and the anti- 
We love. the pidure of a 
friend, becaufe it: recalls to us his 


quary,. 


well-known features 3 we can enter 
with delight into feenes that prefent 
anew the obje€s that have amuted 
id charmed us at an earlier period ; 
wit, however ingenious the execu- 
tion, we Took on the antiquated paint- 
mes of the are of Elizabeth and 
James, as we thould certainly do 
were we tranfported by the ebb of 
time into the flreets of this metropo- 
4S, a century or two backwards: we 
Would not behold the face of a fingle 
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acquaintance, nor be able to difcover 
the places of our moit common refort. 

Turse obfervations have two dif- 
ferent objects in view. The firitis, to 
fhew the abfurdity of a practice at pre- 
{ent countenanced by feveral writers of 
creat genius, 1 mean that of making 
comic and tragic characters {peak the 
language, and diiplay the manners, 
of the age of Shakeipeare 5 a prac- 
tice fo unnatural, that they forfei* 
the power of pleafing and originali- 
tv, the very ends which they labour 
to attain. For a few of numberle!s 
inflances to be found in an author of 
creat merit *, take the following. 
‘A mafker in the tragedy of Count 
Bafil, adt u. fcene 4. fpeaks in this 
manner : 


Wilt thon do nothing for thy ady’s 

fake ? 

Yes, lovely dhepherdefs, on every tree 

It] carve her name, with true-love 
corlands ound, 

Write madrigals upon her rofeate 
checks, 

Odes to her eye, “faith every wart and 

mole 

That fpots her fhowy fin, fhall have 
its /onnet, 

PU make /ove-pofies for her thimble’s 
edge, &c. 


A duke in the fame fcene fays very 
: 

This revelry, methinks, cayly on. 
Mirando, a little after this, {peaks 
in the flyle, not of Cupid, but of old 
Latimer : 


No, let me down, thy kites are fo 


rough, 
So furious roush—the doth not kif 
me fo, 


The falutations of the centiemen are, 
*Save you, fir, erect vou nble count : 
they talk of fighting to the death : 
of finging foft ditties {erawl- 
ing love-fonnets :—the ladies fwear bv 


*faich, 


* Milfs Joanna Baillie. 
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faith, in faith, in footh, and difplay all 
the quaint manners and ilitinets of 
the virgin queen. All this might be 
borne in tragic characters, that often 
derive their features from the hands 
of fancy: in comic characters it is 
quite infvfferable, asit looks juit like 
a young lady at a ball drefied in a 
fmt of her grandmother’s. It thould 
therefore be confidered by all authors 
of every defcription, who defire to 
pleale, and excel other imitators, 
that to copy nature and Shakefpeare 
is not the fame thing; and that every 
writer who longs for immortality mutt 
have recourfe to the varieties of cha- 
rater in his own age, and not to the 
works of any poet or writer what{o- 
ever. The language, and natural col- 
loguial drefs ot thefe varieties muft be 
delineated, and their diftinétions accu- 
rately traced. Human nature is fun- 
damentaily the fame in all aces, but 
its leading faculties are, from age to 
ALE, differently emploved. Vain men 
are vain of dierent ‘objeés in the 
courfe of half a century 3 a fine fword 
pleafed in the reign of James the Firft, 
a fine wig in the davs of his etand- 
fons, a fnuff-box in the days of the 
Spectator; and thus the coxcemb is 
ever varving his manners and appea 
ance, thot igh not his leading seat 
of action. 
Tue obje& of thefe general ob- 

fervations is, to touch on a circum- 
flance relating to the delineation of 
character, in this country. It is ob- 
vious tl hat the exclufon of our native 
diale&t from every thing but farce, 
muft entirely prevent the comic va- 
nieties of character in Scotland from 
ever appearing, on the flage even of 
ts metropelis. For any comic writer to 
ficceed in Scotiand muft be extremely 
dificult, unlefs he crofs the Tweed, 


and import the language and cuftoms 
of another country, which, however 
proper for dramatic compofition, are 
not the growth of Scotland. In the 
works of Burns, Fergution, and Ram- 
fay, many interetling Scotith cha- 
racters are depicted with the greateit 
accuracy. At prefent, fince the cu- 
flom of wnting from nature has be- 
come unfafhionable in the country, 
no comic productions have appeared 
for {ome time; the fource of humour 
is dried up, becaufe no one cares to 
write any thing bet m Englith. It 
is not here meant that Scotfmen 
ought to relinquifh compofi- 
tion, for the fake of their own dinkeds 

it is only fuggefted, that thofe who 
have abilities tor delineating popular 
character fhould not be ditcouraged 
from copying what they view; and 
that the amiable fimplicity of the 
dramatis perfone of the Gentle Shep- 
herd ought to pleafe even the moit 
refined Scot{man, as much as the cha- 
ra¢ters in any comedy whatfcever. 
Scotland will no doubt acquire, in 
proceis of time, a fimilarity of man- 
ners with England. At prefent the 
bulk of the p cople differ confiderably 
in dialect and charadter; and ince 
this is the cafe, it is furely hard to be 
debarred from delineating livmg man- 
ners, becaufe we dare not trace them 
in sinie native hue, without fear of ne- 
elect or offence. It is a facrifice rather 
ofanexorbitant nature, to fink the pro- 
duce of our own foil for the manufac- 
ture of our neighbour’s ; and ail this, 


when it is generally allowed that a’ 


Scots landicape pofleffes as many 
wild beauties, 2s many flowers of pa- 
triotifm, frendihip, love, and other 
fimilar ornaments, with as manv in- 

congruities, for contrait, as any to be 
met with in Europe. M. 


LIST OF DESIDERATA IN SCOTISH SONG. 


THE Editors of the Scots Maga- 
zine having been favoured with the 


fo] lowing lift of Defderata in Scotifh 


fong » by that eminent and accurate 

antiquarian, J. Ritfon, Efq. beg leave 

to call the attention o% their country- 
men 
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men particularly to this fubject. They 
have the utmoift reafon to believe that 
many, perhaps the majority, of the 
fongs here enumerated, are {till pre- 
ferved by tradition, and float in the 
occafional recitation of the Scotith 
Lowlanders ; at leait, it is abfolutely 
certain that many beautiful verles, 
if not complete fongs, have been pre- 
ferved in this manner. ‘That thele 
fhould at lealt be corrected and ar- 
ranged, muft be the ardent with, not 
nly of every Scotfman, but of every 
perion who potlefles a taite for nature 
and fimplicity. The hiltory of Sco- 
tith fong, though equally interetling 
and curious, from the total neglect 
in which it remained for a very long 
period, has become a fubject of very 
dificult difcuflion, and can only be il- 
luitrated by an appeal to facts. As 
the opportunities of illuitration are 
contantly diminifhing, the Editors 
of the Scots Magazine cannot refift 
the temptation of availing themfelves 
of this occafion, to invite the com- 
munications of every perfon who can 
repeat Scotiih fongs, or who may 
have an opportunity of tranfcribing 
the tleeting records of tradition. An 
opportunity loft may never again oc- 
; and, within thefe laft twenty 
years, numerous opportunities of re- 
covering beautiful monuments of Sce- 
tiuh fong have certainly been loft. 
At the fame time, they cannot help 
miggefting the propriety, or rather 
necethity, that there is for every per- 
1 pledging his veracity for the ae- 
curacy of his communications ; while 


hey 


our 


mances of literary impofition, 


which the authors probably intended 
rater as experiments on the critical 
tale of the times, than experimental 
ceceptions of the underitanding, 


DESIDERATA, 
Anacn and well-a-dav, 
Allan eter; or my love Annie's 
wond’reus bonnie. 


dii aand ub slicer, 
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An fhe come near me. 

An Middleton be walking. 

An the kirk wad let me be. 

An you meet a lais that’s gay. 

Annie and Colin. 

As I came in by Falkland fair. 

As I ftood on the pier of Leith. 

Auld langfyne, 
(And drink a cup of kindnefs, 

For auld langfyne). 

Be conitant itill. 

Becaufe I was a bonny lad. 

Beflie Bell and Mary Gray (original.) 

Boatman. | 

Come ben and kifs me, man. 

Come kifs with me, come clap with 
me. 

Cutty-{poon and tree-laddle. 

Dear billy, wilt thou go to battle ? 

Donald, gird my cogie. 

Duncan’s complaint. 

For our lang biding here. 

For the love of Jean. 

Four-and-twenty Highlandmen. 

Fie upon Carnegie ! 

Had I the wate? fhe bad me. 

Hallow-e’en. 

Hey ‘Tammy Brandy. 

Her anfwer it was mum. 

Hey-how the lang faddle ! 

Hey the Lockhart-lee man ! 

Highland laddie (original). 

Highland lafie, lovely thing. 

How can I be fad on my weddings 
day ? 

I am aileep, do not waken me, 

{ canna win hame to Eppie, 1 trow. 

I fix’d my fancy on her. 

I have loft my marrow. 

I loo’d a bonny lady. 

I'll gae nae mair to your town. 

Ill gar ye be fain to follow me. 

I'll love no more. 

I°ll never leave thee. 

Ill never fee him more. 

Vil thro’ the muir for a’ that. 

1 with my love were in a mire. 

If you had been where I have been. 

In her cap the wore a feather. 

Ife ne’er rue I Jo’ed thee. 

It’s would have my gown made., 

Kate of Aberdeen (original), | | 

Kilt thy coat, Maggy. 

Lochaber no more (original) 

Lve 
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Lye ftill, goodman, and take another 
nap. 

My ain kind deary O. 

( An’ tho’ the night be ne’er fae dark, 
And I be wat and wearie O, 

I'll hap thee with my petticoat, 
My ain kind deary QO). 

My dear, come play me o’er again, 

My iove, alas! 1s dead and gone. 

My wife the dang me. 

O! an | were married. 

O! dear mother, what fhall I do? 

O! Bothwell bank, thou blumeitl fair. 

O! Jean, I love thee. 

O’er Bogie. 

O’er the hills and far awa’ (original). 

One evening as I lott my way. 

Open the door to three. 

Peggy, 1 muit love thee (original). 

Polwarth on the green. 

Saw ye my Peggy ? 

Sour plums of Gallafhiels. 

Steer her up, and haud her gawn. 

Stormont’s ghoit. 

‘The alewife and her barrel. 

The auld gaud aver. 

‘The auld maid of Fife. 

‘The barber and his bafon. 

The bonny lafs of Aberdeen. 

The bonnyeft lafs in a’ the warld. 

The bonnyeft lafs in our town. 

The burfting figh. 

The corbey and the pyett. 

The Earl of Murray’s bonny thing. 

The gallant fhoemaker. 

The gleed Earl of Kelly. 

The Gordons has the guiding on’t. 

The king of France he run a race. 


Lhe lady of the flowery field. 


List of Desiderata in Scotish Song. ir 


‘The man has got his mare again. 

The milking pail. 

The minilter’s wife has learnt a fang. 

‘The auld Stewarts back again. 

The auid witch of Ochiltree. 

The voice of my love. 

‘The vows of endlefs love. 

‘The widows fhall have ipoufes. 

‘The winding of the itream. 

The winter it is pait. 

‘The [old] wauking of the fauld. 

There are few youd fellows when Ja- 
mie’s away. 

‘Vhere’s three good fellows down in 
yon glen. 

This Logan water is fo deep. 

Thro’ the wood, laddie, (original). 

Under the green-wood tree. 

Up in the morning early. 

Up the reel of Bogie. 

Was ye at the bridal ? 

Wate you how the play began? 

We'll a’to Keifo go. 

We’re a’ Mars men. 

Well-a-day. 

What have I done for want o’wit! 

What the devil ails you ? 

When the king came o’er the water, 

Where fhall our goodman lye ? 

Widow, are ye wawking ? 

Will ye goto Sheriffmuir? 

Will ye lend me your loom, lafs? 

Willy’s the lad for me. 

Woe is me! what maun I do? 

Woe’s my heart that we fhould fun- 
der (original). 

Ye’ll ay be welcome back again. 

Ye took your packs upon your backs, 
Ye wadna ftay, ye ran away. 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF KING CHARLES II. 
From the Wodrow MSS. vol. xlix. fol—Adv. Libr. 


St Germains, Aug. the 3d. 
1652. 


Iam promifed this letter thall come 
lafe to your hands, and therefore I am 
willing that you fhould know from my- 
ielf that I am ftill alive, and the fame 
man I was when I was amongft you. 
Tam very much troubled for what 


you fuffer, and arm ufing all the en- 
deavours I can to free you; and be- 
fore many months I hope you wil! 
fee I am not idle. In the mean time, 
I cannot but let you know, that I am 
in greater ftraights and _neceiiitys 
then you can eafily apprehend, and 

am 


| 
| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 


ia 


compelled to leave many 
ings undone which would be of ad- 
vantage to me and you. I could 
heartily with, thereiore, that by vour 
jutreit and negotiation with thofe 
vou dare truft, and who you know 
wih me well, fome way “might be 
thought of to affiit me with money, 
which would be a very feafonable 
obligation, and could never be for- 
gotten by me. I need fay no more 


Original Letters. 


Vol. 64, 
to you, but that I fhall be glad to 


receive any advice or advertifment 
from you that you think necellary for 
me; and thall always remain, 
Your very lov ing friend, 
CuaRLEs R. 


‘To Mr John Knox, afterwards mi- 
nifter of the Gofpel at North Leith. 
It bearsto have been collated with the 
original in the kmg’s own hand, by 
R. Wodrow. 


Reverend and worthie Freind, 


Tue fafferines which it hath plea- 
fed God to call me to this long time 
pail, having difabled me from doing 
ce to my friends, I have 
torborne to give them the unnecei- 
letters. Yet fee- 
ing 1 wm informed you do often re- 
not returne 
> the 
uation of your ies, and to 
intreat the help oi your prayers, that 
the Lord wold fan@ifie more and 
more this condition unto me, and af- 
ford me more and more teftimonies, 
how good it is for me that I have been 
aiticted. All I thall tell you is, that 
1 have a greater meafure of health 
than I could have expe&ed in this 
cours, fo different from the life I for- 
merly led. Althogh in that I find 
erent prejudice by my long reitraint 
vet it pic 


ilV lervi 


ive 


furie trouble ot 


sou _my | 


cont 


dies God to give me 10 


me 

Te OF patience and of contented. 


| 


hes under the rod, more than you 
wold have locked for, who knew my 
former temper. I will not fa ww any 
or pl iblic k co! ie hI doe 


all n rec) lewith ; 


all defire 


it you W old rei nember 
tll thofe vou know t 


| to be my 
ey nd to my {ome 


tim fellow- 
‘of your own coate, when you 
jee any of them. Be pleated to con- 


tinue your hun idnefs to, and your 
rave Ts for, 


Your mott af 


ay aTeind, 


“a 


é 


FROM THE EARL or LAUDERDALE 70 
ERT BAILLY. 


To my reverend and worthie Freind, 
Mr Robert Bailly, Profefor of 
Divinity at Glafgow. 


Letrer II. 
Reverend and worthie Freind, 


To convince you once more that 
you was too credulous in beleeving 
that I was dealing for Mr Gilefpie, 
receave the enclofed paper, which in- 
deed is all that I have done in favors 
of Mr Patrick. But fuch reports are 
now no ftrangers to me. Every week 
I find by letters from Edr, that 
am reported there to be the great a- 
gent of my Lo. Argyll, a calumnie 
as'fals as the former; but I am fo 
hardend with twentie forts of lyes 
which I heare are vented of me there, 
that they make little impreffion on 
me. By God’s grace I thall fiudy to 
{ery my gratious maiter and my 
countrey faithrully, let idle men talke, 
and others beleev what they pleafe, 
it fhall little trouble me. This pa- 
per fhould have comd long agoe if I 
had fooner gotten a copie of a “prefen- 
tation. His Majtie gratiouily pro- 
mifed it at his firit coming, and rea- 


dily figned it the other day. So to 
him you owe all the thankes. I can 


ouly fay for myfelf, that I fhall ever 
be ready to witnes to you that I fox- 
get not old freindthip, “and that I am, 
mn the old manner, Sir, 

Your moft affectionate freind to ferv 
you, LavDERDALLL. 
Whitehall, 

24. Fan, 1661, 
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For the Scots Magazine. 


A VIEW OF GEOLOGICAL THEORIES. 


—. 


IF a perfon, who had neither ob- 
ferved the furtace of our globe him- 
felf, nor attended to the obferva- 
tions of others, fhould attempt, from 
general principles, founded on ab- 
itrat reafoning, to deicribe and de- 
lineate the continents, lands, 
promontories, bays, rivers, cities, 
mountains, &c. of the whole earth ; 
fuch a fyftem of geography w ould 
not only be altogether erroneous, 
but even ridiculoufly abfurd. No 
icfs erroneous and abfurd are moit 
of the geological theories which 
have been prefented to the world; 
and their abfurdity proceeds fr om 
the very fame caufe. ‘The framers of 
them, inftead of collecting and af- 
certaining facts, and from thele de- 
ducing © nly fuch conclufions as the 
fa&s warranted, have in ceneral be- 
gun with arbitrarily afluming ge- 
neral principles, and from thele 
have, as arbitrarily, explained the 
phenomena. Thus, one geologitt 
lays it down, as the fundamental 
principle of his theory, “ that all 
terrene fubftances are difpofed in 
beds or flrata of various natures, ly- 
ing horizontally over each other, 
fomewhat like the coats of an onion ; 
and, that thefe {trata lie under onal 
other in the order of their {pecitic 
gravity.”’ Ifthe author had been an 
inhabitant ofthe moon,he wouldhave 
been barely pardonable for advan- 

cing fuch a propofition. It is abfo- 
lutely aftonifhing, that any man 
fhould have attempted a theory of 
the earth, who was ignorant that 
immenfe matffes of it are not ftrati- 
fied at all; that of the ftrata a very 
ereat number are not horizontal 
but nearly vertical ; and that layers 
of ftone are frequently found over 
the lighteft foils, and the fofteft 
earth under the hardeft bodies. 
Vor. LXIV. 
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Somewhat fimilar to this theory of 
Dr Woodward, are thofe of Burnet 
and Whitton. Whiiton fuppofes 
the earth to have been originally 
a comet; and that when the Creator 
placed it as a planet in the folar 
fyftem, it confilted of a folid burn- 
ing globe of more than 2000 leagues 
diameter furrounded by a chaos fi- 
milar to that deferibed by the poets. 
According to Burnet again, the 
chaotic was the original ftate of our 
globe. As to the nature ofthis chaos, 
they both fuppofe it to have been a 
rudts ind:geflague moles, compofed of 


‘various fubit: ances, differing both in 


dentity and fieure. Of thefe, ac- 
cording to thote authors, the heavi- 
eit funk to the bottom, and after 
them, the other fubftancesinthe order 
of their {pecine gravity. Thus they 
hold the earth to be comp: . of 
concentric itrata, each of wuich is 
{pecitically heavier than that imme- 
diately above it. In the prefent 
ftate of mineralogical knowledge, it 
feems quite unneceffary to give 2 
more particular account of the fan- 
ciful and crude conceptions of thefe 
theoriits, or to enter into a particu- 
lar examination of their tenets. The 
exiltence of a chaos never can be 
proved : we have preciiely the fame 
evidence of it, that we have of the 
generation of the gods; of their 
battles in the Trojan war; or of Ju- 
piter’s brain being deliv ered of Mi- 
nerva by a blow of Vulcan’s axe. 
Thofe perfons deferve the fevereit 
reprehenfion who have wrefted the 
facred account of a fublime mytftery 
of our religion ito a conformity 
with an abfurd fable of the heathen 
poets. Befides, every perfon who is 
in the leaft acquainted with the 
ftructure and pofition of the ftrati- 
fied and unitratified matters of our 

C globe 
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erlobe, mutt be fenfible that the hy- 
oe! chaos is in almoit every 

narticular repugnant to the pheno- 

yneénas tuc cexph ination it affords ot 

ani jus to the 


pothelis 


em 1s te 


are now mich- 
miy to be laughed at 

Tux theory of Buffon is extremely 
-venious, and in many points jult: 
roves incontrovertibly, that the 
preient land is no more than the 
ruins of a that the dry 
land which we now inhabit, was at 
{ome former period covered for 


dailu 


iucceion of ag res by the 
itis well known that fhells, 
fiihes, marine piants,&c. 
are often found at immenie depihs 
tn the bowels of the earth, and in- 
clofed in the heart of rocks, upon 


the tops of the higheft mountains, 


fue 162. 


Keietons of 


even at the greateit diftances from 
the fea. In thete fituations, they are 
not onty incloted m rocks of marbie 


and limetone, as well as in earths 
slliu Cia\ mic 


a¢iually incor- 
porated, mutumaiely and completely 
tiled with the very dubflances in 
which they are inclofed. It is im. 
poilible, as Butfon very juftly 
ol) that thefe efeéts could be 
OW! to e un fal deluge : : for 
finee the relics of marine produc- 
tons are found in marbles, lime- 
chalks, les, clays, fas id; 

{i rt, mn all and in 


tuations, even in the heart of 

3 We mult fupvofe thefe 
mountains and marbles to have 
been all formed at the very in nt 
whea the ddluge took ce; and 
confegue Lys that before this grand 
revo.uuion, there was neither moun- 


tans of matter, nor 
murbles S, NOY 


clays 5 and that during 
the few days the de luge » lai ted, the 
waters had o\ erturned ; ind difol- 
ved aimoit the whole furface of the 
earth to the greateft depths ; fuppo- 
fitions which are altogether inad- 


waters ot 


Vol. 64. 


mifible. There cannot be a doubt 
that the horizontal ftrata of fand 
and gravel, which are every where 
met with, were gradually formed 
by depofition from the waters of 
the fea, in which they had previout- 
ly been for a confiderable time agi- 
tuted: for, befides containing the 
exuviz of marine productions, they 
are altogether fimilar to thofe bad, 
of fand and gravel which we fee 
the fea every day forming ; and fand 
and gravel are evidently formed 
by att in water. The {trata of 
coal, teaccous limeftone, and marle 
do alfo unequivocally proclaim their 
origin. That thefe ftrata were formed 
gradually, and were not the effect o f 
any fudden revolution, is evident 
from this, that we frequently find 
{trata compofed of heavy materials 
placed above light ones, which 
could not have happened, if accord- 
ing to fome aithors, the whole had 
been blended and diflolved by the 
deluge, and afterwards precipitated. 
mauitains, that all itrata 
whatioever are horizontal or nearly 
fo; and that they have all been de- 
policed by the fea, in the fame po- 
fition in which they at prgfent eat: 
but we know now, that many itrata 
have a vertical or nearly vertical 
polition, and how thele ftrata could 
be depofited by water in that fitua- 
tion is altovether impoflible to con- 
ceive. 

Burron next attempts to fhew 
how mountains may be form- 
ed at the bottom of the iva by the 
winds, and other caufes ct 
motion in the waters: but in this 
he tuls completely ; for, from his 
own mode of reafoning, it is pertect- 
ly clear, that not even mountains of 
fand and gravel could be formed in 
the midi ‘of the fea, but that fuch 
mountains, if they did there exiit, 
would be gradually demolithed by 
the agitation of the water: and if 
mountains of fand and gravel could 
not be fo formed, much lefs could 
thofe mountains in which the ftrata 
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are penetrated in all directions, and 
furrounded on all fides by immenie 
folid mailes of granite or whin- 
{tone. 

Havinc proved that the land 
which we now inhabit was tormer- 
ly the bottom of an ocean, Buffon 
proceeds to aniwer the important 
gueftion, How has it happened, that 
this land is now exalied to iucha 
height above the waters, and com- 
pletely feparated trom them ? ‘This 
effect he aicribes partly to the con- 
Rant and uniiorim motion of the 
ocean trom eatt to wels whereby 
he fuppotes, that while it 1s con- 
tantly wearing away the land on 
the weft, it is as conitantly retreat- 
ing and leaving dry land on the 
ealt. The other cauie to which 
be attributes the retreat of the fea 
from the land, is the fudden failure 
or inking of certain iubterraneous 
caverns, into which, therefore, the 
fea would rufh from all quarters, 
leaving dry what had been betore 
the moit fhallow parts of it. The 
waters of the polar regions, he days, 
had befides thefe a peculiar caufe 
for retirimg in part trom the land 
there, which was covered by them 
m the original ftate of the earth, 
when according to him it was of a 
ipherical fieure; the centrifugal 
force of the earth revolving round 
its aais, and the attraction of the 
fin and moon, operating moit 
itrongly at the equator, cauicd the 
waters to leave the polar, and accu- 
mulate in the equatorial regions. 
‘This explanation of Button, ingeni- 
cus though it be, cannot be admit- 
ted; for, in the firft place, the mo- 
tion of the ocean from eait to welt, 
if not abiolutely ialfe, is at leaft ex- 
tremely doubtiul; the finking of 
fubterraneous caverns, though not 
improbable in itfelf, is quite hypo- 
thetical, nor can any fubterraneous 
caverns he fuppofed capable of con- 
taining all the water which accard- 
ing to Buffon’s principles muift have 
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flowed into them; and we have as 
little reafon to prefume, that the 
earth was originally fpherical, as 
that it originally deferibed round 
the fun an orbit diferent from that 
which it deicribes at prefent. 

Txus far our author’s theory pof. 
feiles fome degree of plaufibility; 
but when he intens to explain the 
original formation of the earth, 
when he tells us that it, as well as 
the other planets, were ftruck off 
from the body of the fun by a migh- 
tv blow of a comet, his fpeculations 
ceafe to merit our attention, and 
are unworthy not only of beliet, but 
even of a ferious examination. Ir 
is a principle, which is, or at leait 
ought to be univerfully adimitted, 
that no theory deterves fo much as 
to be examined, unlefs the principles 
upon which it is founded can be af- 
certained as facis; now we have no 
data to prove that the earth ever 
formed a part of the fun, or was 
detached from it by the liroke of a 
comet. It is worthy of obferva- 
tion, however, that according to 
Buffon, ttones owe their chryfialline 
texture not to aqueous folution, but 
to igneous fufion ; in which opinion 
he coincides with the Voleaniits or 
Plutonits. 

We thall next confider the theory 
of the Neptuniiis. The fundamen. 
tal principle of this theory is, that 
all the folid matters ot our globe 
were originally in a {tate of chemi- 
cal folution in water, from which 
{olution they have been tince preci- 
pitated. It might be expected that 
1 thould now fiate and examine the 
arguments and faéts by which the 
Neptuniiis have attempted to prove 
the aqueous folution of all folid bo- 
dies, in order to determine whether 
it can be afcertained as a fact, and 
that I thould then defcribe particu- 
larly the circumitances under which 
they fuppoie the precipitation to 
have taken place, that we may de- 
termine whether thefe cireumitan- 
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ces of the fuppofed Sree gers af- 
ford a full and fatista@ory explana- 
tion of the phenomena. Unfortu- 
nately for the Neptun iis, however, 
they canbri ing nodirect proo {thatthe 
land ever was diffolv re in the wa- 
ter. Nor can they fhew that earth 
precipit: ited from water would form 
land at all fimilar in ftructure and 
arrangement to that which we fee 
exits. It is in the higheit degree 
improbable, that : ill the land fhould 
at one time have been diflolved m 
the ocean, which we know can 
fearcely at profent diffolve a fingle 
particle of that matter, of which 
the greatelt part of the lund is com 
poled. But it is needlefs to adduce 
arguments again{t a theory, which, 
(according to Lord Bacon’s grea 
rule, ot no found philofi 
pher has ever yet difputed the juit- 
nefs,) is unworthy of a ferious ex- 
amination. Whoever withes to fee 
ftronger evidence of its abfurdity, 
has only to conlider the account of 
it. Which has lately been publijhed 
by its great champion Dr Kirwan. 

THe only th cory of the earth 


conitructed upon the true prince: ples 
of pl fophic cal invefligation ts that 
oi Dr Hutton; th ough it muit be 
contefied, that even he has not al- 


ways itridly adhered to them. He 


and has made additions to the 


flock of true ge ecological knowledge, 
bat he has fomet! mes drawn irom 
theie fads conclutfions which they 
did not abfolutely warrant. He ace 


quiefced in the conclufion which 
Button had in a manner demonflra- 
ted; that the prefent land is compo- 
fed of the cvelris of a former land ; 
and = at tome former period it 
1 been depofited by water at 
the we mot the ocean. When tirit 
depofited, it would evidently be, as 
Hutton fuppo ‘tes, in the form of 
loofe fand an 


id gravel, lying in ho- 
s, and inter! pe more 
or lefs Wit 


bris of animal 


had al 


the 
Las 
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and vegetable fubftances, of metal. 
lic matters, and of the other fub- 
fances of which the former land 
was formed. Here, all theie materi- 
als were expofed to fire, acting ut 


great depths below the bottom of 
the iea, and with various degrees of 
intenfity. Thofe parts which were 


leaft acted upon by heat, retained 
their form: hence thofe loofe hori- 
zontal ftrata of fand and gravel 
which are every where to be met 
with, and which are evidently quite 
fimilar to thote ftrata which we ice 
the fea every day forming. Other 
parts being more expoied to the 
heat, were partially fufed; or, to 
{peak more precifely, had their fur- 
faces foftened and agelutinatec. 
Hence the itrata of different degree 
of induration and comprctnets. * 
All ftrata mav properly be arran- 
ged under two heads; thofe.that are 
nearly horizontal, and czhofe that 
are either nearly vertical, or bent 
with abrupt convolutions. ‘To the 
firlt clafs belong fanditone, coal, 
teltaceous limeftone,and itonemarle 
Thefe according to Hutton, have 
been fimply indurated, without be- 
ing tar removed irem their place. 
The vertical ftrata are more clotely 
comp; icted than the former; and, ac: 
cording to Hutton, have firft under- 
gone the aftion of greaterfubterrane- 
ous heat, and then have been raiied 
inte their prefent polition by the ei- 
forts ot unttratified matters in fu- 
hon, rifing from below againit them 
with ereat force. The convolutions 
of tlie vertical ftrata, have been 
formed |] OV a force acing laterally 


} 
on the rata, when in a foft and 


* All Srata are compofed of heterogene- 
out trogments, bound together fometimes 
a cement, fomet without any. Ail 

nitratified Jubftances, on the contrary, are 
xceNeous, and conti either entirely of 
chryftals, or ofa homogencous m.is, through 


wid chrvflals fhoot with more or lefs ree 
vularity. 
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dudtile tate. Thofe parts to which 
a ftill more violent heat was ap- 
plied, were completely melted ; and 
in this ftate, by the efforts of the 
fubterraneous fire were torced thro’ 
the fuperincumbent rata, which 
enetrated in all direclions, forming 
veins and dykes ; and at lait either 
reachied the furface and fo formed 
Jav ay or, cooling flowly betore 
reaching it, and under the preifure 
of the incumbent ftrata, formed 
granite, porphyry, or whinitone, 
according as the velocity of cool- 
ing was greater or lefs. ‘The flower 
the cooling, the larger and more 
regular are the cryitals of which 
thete fubttancesarecompoted. Thus, 
the different fubftances of which the 
Jand is tormed, having received the 
arrangement, and aflumed the ap- 
pearance and ftructure which they 
at prefent poffefs at the bottom of 
the fea, were elevated by the efforts 
ot the fame fubterraneous fire, to a 
greater height than part of the then 
Jund 3; in confequence of which, the 
fea left them, and overflowed part 
of the ancient land. Thus, the pre- 
fent iflands and continents were 
iormed, probably at different times. 
‘They m their turn are gradually 
Wearing away, and at this moment 
the rudiments of a new land are de- 
pofited, from their ruins, at the bet- 
tom of the ocean. Vhefe rudiments 
being coniolidated by iubterraneous 
hre, will, at dome future period, be 
railed up by the fame caufe; and, 
the prefent land, having againit that 
time, futtered much by attrition, 
will again be covered by the waters. 
Thus old lands are conlequently, 
though inifenfibly, wearing away, 
und new lands conftanily forming ; : 
and, it is impotlible to fay, how pt 
ten this proceis has been, or will be, 
repeated ; io that, fays our author, 
there is no trace of a beginning, 
and no profpect of an end. 
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Though fome of thefe laft-men- 
tioned conclutions are not warrant- 
ed by the tacts, and have brought 
much obloquy upon the whole the- 
ory ; yet the fundamental principles 
of it are probably not far from the 
truth. ‘Th. * iubterraneous fire ex- 
ath and is capable of producing 

the effects aicribed to it, volcanoes 
and earthquakes ihow ; and the ei- 
tects to be expected from that caule, 
tally ve ery exactly with the pheno- 
mena. ‘The account which he gives 
ot the formation of the different 
kinds of {trata is very plautible, and 
that the unitratified matters have, 
for the moit part, come to their pre- 
fent polition, in a tluid ttate, and af- 
ter the adjoming {trata were formed 
and confolidated, is anideaiupported 
by very ftrong facts. The fuidity 
ot theie fubitances can be aicribed 
to no caufe, with the thadow of 
plautibility, but to the force of tire. 
That the prefent land, therefore, 
is formed of the ddris of a tormer 
land, carried into the ocean and de- 
pofited in the form of beds of fand 
and gravel, intermixed with the o- 
ther ipoils of that former land ; that 
thefe beds have been coniolidated, 
in part indeed by water, but chief- 
ly by heat; that the vertical itrata, 
in particular, have been brought in- 
to their prefent polition by the ac- 
tion of fire from below; and that 
molt, # not all, of the unitratified 
matters have been fuled by tire, and 
brought into their prefent poiition, 
atter the depolition and confolida- 
tion of the neighbourmg {trata ; 


feem not deititute ot the evidence of 


facts. To all which it may be ad. 
ded, (though that point has always 
appeared to me more problemati- 
cal, ) that the land, thus formed, 
has been elevated en maffe by the et- 
forts of the fame powertul caute. 
Axratus. 
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ACCOUNT of the late DUKE GORDON, M. A. 
INCLUDING 


ANECDOTES of the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


Durst Gornon, M. A. the late 
well known fub-librarian of the U- 
niverfity of Edinburgh, was a man 
of a fingular character. The ob- 
fcurity of his parentage, as tha 
of many others who have diitm- 
guilhed themfelves in lite, far from 
cailing any reproach on him, fer- 
ved, on the conirary, to enhance the 
merit of his own exertions. He 
was the fon of William Gordon, 
weaver in Potterrow of :dinburgh, 
and born there on the 20th of May 

739. There is a tradition. that 
William gave his fon the chriitian 
name ot Duke, in commemoration 
of fome attention which his own fa- 
ther, while in the King’s fervice, 
and at a period when clanfhip was 
Pill in hich repute, had once met 
with from the Duke of Gordon; a 
whimtical and ul judged diftinction, 
for which his fon, when he grew up, 
never feemed to be eratetul ; and 
according|y in writing this part of 
iis name, he ufually fet down no 
of 1¢ than the intital. 


- 
AN amobditron 


a diffcrent fort, 
with which the father was aGiuated, 
deferves greater praiie. He felt a 
deiire to upon his fon a learn- 
ed education ; and by great indultry 
and economy, he was enabled to ac- 
compiuh this objet. Having got 
lim initrudtedin thereading of Eng- 
uh and in writing, he was adviled 
to remove him to a private Latin 
{chool, kept in the Cowgate by Mr 
Andrew Waddel, then a teacher of 
coniiderable reputaiion, but now 
known only as the tranflator of 
Duchanan’sparaphraieotthe Piaims. 
Here our young tcholar applied with 
uch diligence and tucceis, that he 
Was genvtaliy found at the head of 
his cals: and, at the annual exa- 
mination of the {chool, he had the 


cood fortune to be approved of by 
the celebrated Mr Thomas Ruddi- 
man, who honoured Wadde! with 
his countenance and preience on 
thofe occafions. At this {chool 
young Gordon profited fo much, 
that in a few years he was deemed 
qualified for enterin, the univerti- 
ty, where we find him matriculated 
as a ftudent of Greek, under Pro- 
tellor Robert Hunter, the 13th of 
Narch 17§3. 

In the Scotifh Univerfities, all 
that is deemed neccflary as a pre- 
paration for academical inftruction, 
is a previous courfe of Latin for 
four, five, or, at mott, fix years, el- 
ther at a grammar {chool, or under 
a fufficient private teacher ; during 
which time, if a young man has ei- 
ther in reality made remarkable pro-. 
ficiency, or 1s fuppofed to have done 
fo, he is fometimes adviled, on en- 
tering to the Univerfity to pafs o- 
ver the Latin, or, as it is common- 
lv called, the Humanity clafs, and 
to proceed immediately to the 
Greek, Lut this is chiefly the cate 
with thefe whote circumitances are 
40 narrow as to render it an object 
for them to fave as much time and 
expence as poitible. Unlels from a 
neceility of this kind, the advant- 
ages to be derived from attending 
a Proteiior of Humanity onght ne- 
ver to be neglected; as it is to be 
juppofed, that the infliuctions of 
ducha teacher, will nét only greatly 
promote any previous knowledge 
ot the Latin tongue, which a young 
man may have received at a gram- 
mar fchool or elfewhere, but will 
give him a more profound and ac- 
curate knowledge of grammar, Ro- 
man antiquities, and Roman learn- 
Ing 5 and initiate him, at an early 
period, into the principles of tafte 
and 
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and of polite literature in general. 
Even the reading of the Latin 
poets with emphatis, propriety and 
vracefulnefs, trom an academical 
chair, and commenting upon them 
with feeling and with tafte, never fail 
to captivate the ingenuous youth, and 
tomakefuchanimprethon upon their 
minds, as, at no period of their fu- 
ture life, is ever in any of them com- 
pletely effaced ; but which to many 
proves, ever after, a fource of ex. 
quilite enjoyment. 

Besipes the public Humanity clafs, 
which ufed to meet feveral hours in 
the day, the Profetflor had another, 
which was called his private clas, 
and, which ailembling only one 
hour daily, was calculated ‘or thofe 
who might with ftil to profecute 
the Latm along with their other 
itudies ; it was particularly calcu- 
lated for the ftudents of Greek, who 
had attended the public Humanity 
clafs the preceding year, or for thote 
whofe circumitances had obliged 
them to commence their academi 
cal courfe in the public Greek clafs. 
Of this lait defcription was young 
Gordon ; and while he learned the 
elements of Greck under Profeflor 
Hunter, he was improving himfeif 
in Latin, and in the knowledge of 
Roman antiquities, in the private 
clais of Proteifor George Stuart. 

Tue Greek profefior, too, ufed to 
{pend about fix weeks at the com- 
mencement of his public courfe in 
reading Latin with bis itudents, pre. 
vious to their entering upon the e- 
lements of the Greek. ‘he books 
which Profeilor Hunter generally 
chofe, for this purpofe, were Livy’s 
Koman Hiltory, and Lucan’, Phar- 
{dia : and thus Mr Gordon had the 
benefit of obferving this learned 
inftrusor’s method of teaching La- 
tin as well as Greek. 

{x the public Greek clafs, the 
plan of education in Scotland, obli- 
ges the Profeffor to teach the mere 
elements of the language ; as very 
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few have any knowledge of Greek 
previous to their entering the Uni- 
verfity. But Mr Hunter alfo had 
a private clats for thofe who wifhed 
to proiecute that knowledge durin 
the time cf their philofophical ftu- 
dies 3; and which enabled them, in 
addition to what they had learned 
of the Teftament. of Fables, 
of Lucian’s Dialogues, and of 
Homer’s Iliad, in the public courfe, 
to obtain fome acquaintance alfo 
with the Odyiiey, with one or two 
of ithe Greek Tragedies, and with 
fome paflages from Xenophon or 
Herodian. Of thefe two contem- 
porary Profeffors, it was remarked, 
that the Latinitt had a more bold, 
vigorcus, and itriking way of com- 
munication; but that the Greek 
Proteffor, with a familiar and lefs 
dignified manne, difcovered a much 
more accurate and profound fkill, 
even of Latin grammar, and of all 
the niceties of that language. The 
former might have been charatter- 
ifed in the wo. ds which Scaliger ap- 
plied to Juvenal, fugue 
day the manner of the latter ra- 
ther refembled that of Ne‘tor, 


Bur though the gentle and fami- 
liar manner of the latter rendered 
him a great favourite with the ftu- 
dents, 1% mnit be owned, that the 
bold and commanding tone of the 
former, made a more laiting im- 
preflion on his hearers. Many of 
thefe, who furvive, will fill remem- 
‘ber with what congenial enthufiafm 
they have heard him pronounce the 
vertes of Horace, ot Virgil, and 
of Juvenal ; and with what power. 
ful effect he conveyed to them a 
knowledge of Koman antiquities, 
in commenting upon Livy or Sueto- 
nius. 

Sucu were the Profeffors under 
whom Duke Gordon ftudied the 


Latin and Greek languages. - 
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the Greek clafs he particularly dif- 
tinguilhed himfelf ; for as he was 
poileifed of great indultry, ana of a 
tenacious memory, he acquired and 
retained the principles of the xreek 
more fuccefsfully than moit of his 
fellow ftudents ; and as he had been 
well grounded in the Latin proto- 
dv, and the knowledge of the quan- 
tity of fyllables, by Mr Waddel, he 
Was a ereat admirer of Profeilor 
Hunter’s attention to thofe particu- 
jars, und indeed of his great aceur- 
acy as a teacher m every refpect. 
Mew of letters, in Scotland, have 
of late been reproached with want 
of attention to the proper quantity 
iy l.atin and Greek words; and, it 
mut be owned, not without reaion; 
although the reproach 1s often ex- 
preiied too indiferiminately ; and by 
none more than by fome of their 
own countrymen, who bemg them- 
felvesvoid of this abfolutely neceilary 
ingredient in the compofition of an 
accomplifhed fcholar, would 
wilh to have it believed that others 
are as ignorant as themfelves. It 
is well known, that there was a 
time when Latin poetry flouriihed, 
and was underttood in Scotland to 
as creat an extent, as in any other 
European nation. What {cholar has 
not heard of George Buchanan, 
Andrew Melvin, Robert Boyd, An- 
drew Ramiay, and of the Delitiz 
poetarum Scotorum? of which Dr 
Johnion has been hberal enough to 
contets, that the Latin poetry there 
contained would have done honour 
to any nation; and Dr Parr, with 
fiill greater liberality, and what 
many may think partiality to the 
Scois, at leait in as far as the Greek 
is concerned, aicribes to them, at 
one period, fuperior excellence in 
clailc learning in general. It is 
certain, that trom the time of Bu- 
chanan, who died in 1582, till the 
latter period of the reion of 
Charles I. both Latin prote and 
poetry were cultivated in Scotland 
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with the greateft fuecefs. Almoft 
all the proteffors in the univeriities, 
and many other fcholars, not only 
{poke Latin fluently, but wrcte ver- 
fes in Latin, and fometimes in 
Greek: nor do thofe contained in 
The Mufe's welcome to king Fames, in 
1617, and thole in EIZOAiA 
rum Edinenfium in Carolt regis 
in Scotiam, in 1663, yield in any re- 
{pect to fimilar productions in any 
other country. From that time po- 
lite literature m Scotland, and pa:- 
ticularly the making of Latin ver- 
fes, very rapidly declined. ‘This was 
owing entirely to the agitated ftate 
of the nation; and not to any aver- 
fion which either party had to the 
cultivation of learning ; for, both ai- 
ter the Reftoration and after the Re- 
volution, while the nation enjoyed 
any repofe, the former elegant itu- 
dies were refumed ; even Latin ver- 
fes were written, though not in io 
great numbers. The Union, and 
atter that the rebellion in 1715, 
produced new fubjects of difcuffion, 
which engaged the attention of men. 
After the fecond rebellion in 1745, 
while a tafte for philofophy and 
Englifh compofition began to pre- 
vail, clalheal learning was not ne- 
glected ; and many fcholars, though 
they did not practife the writing of 
Latin verfes, paid due attention to 
the quantity of fyllables, and to the 
correct reading of Latin poetry. 
This is ftill the cafe; though, per- 
haps, it is to be regretted that the 
writing of Latin veries is now fo 
little attended to; for moft certain- 
ly that exercile, praétifed to a cer- 
tain extent,at an early period of life, 
inures the mind to habits both of e- 
legance and accuracy. 

Usouck Mr Gordon never at- 
tempted the compofition of Latin 
veric, he had a very accurate know- 
ledge of the quantity of fyllables, 
and could never hear, without great 


indignation andcontempt, fuch blun- 
ders as 


« Eupolis 
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‘ Eupolis, atque Cratfnus, Ariftopha- 
nes ques pocie,’— 
, Scribéris Vario fortis et hoftium.’— 
Quoufque tandem abutére, Cati- 
lina, patientid noftra 


And when he was afterwards on du- 
ty in the library, as deputy keeper, 
when any ftudent, and far more 
when any perion who had preten- 
fions to the appellation of learned, 
required him to produce the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,’ the ‘ ico- 
nes virorum illultrium,’ &c. or 
when any one fpoke of the ‘ No- 
focomium Regium Edinenfe,’ if 
he did not direétly reprove them, 
he was {ure to take an opportunity, 
in their hearing, to repeat the words, 
accompanied with a keen and fig- 
nificant look, and to let them un- 
deritand, that he had a way of ut- 
tering them different from theirs. 
Wuen yet very young, he was 
employed to officiate in teaching the 
{chool of Tranent, inftead of the ma- 
iter, who happened to be indifpo- 
fed. This was perhaps immediately 
atter he had finifhed the firft term 
or feilion at the univerfity, and alfo 
during the time of the enfuing fef- 
fion; for his name does not again 
appearin the Album of the Univerti- 
ty, till the 4th of March 1755, when 
he was attending the Logic clafs un- 
der Profeffor John Steventon. What 
firure he made as the teacher of a 
country fchool is not known. His 
great youth mutt have rendered it 
difficult for him to maintain any 
degree of authority, where probab- 
ly fome of his pupils were older 
than himfelf. Nothing however can 
contribute more to the formation 
ot an accurate fcholar than to be 
employed, when very young, in the 
practice of teaching others; and it 
is not unlikely, that in this view, 
Mr Gordon had been occupied very 
advantageoufly for himfelf when, at 
the age of 16, he was teaching the 
{chool of Tranent. On returning 
to college, he ftudied under Mr 
Vou LXIV. 
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Stevenfon,; not only the elernents of 
philofophy, but had an opportunity 
of profecuting the knowledge of 
Greek, while that moit laborious 
and ufeful profeffor gave lectures 
on Arniltotle’s Poetics, and Longi- 
nus’ Treatife «n the Sublime: for 
Mr Stevenfon did not content him- 
felt with giving lectures on Logic 
and Metaphytics on the plan of the 
celebrated Lord Bacon, from the 
text book of Heineccius, and the a- 
bridgment of Locke’s Effay on the 
human underltanding ; he gave a 
fhort idea alto of the old logic of 
the fchools, and a brief hiftory of 
philofophy, taken chiefly from Dio- 
genes Laertius, and from Stanley, 
and arranged according to the text 
book of Heineccius; and in order 
to form the taite of his ftudents, he 
caufed them to read and tranilate 
in his hearing, the Greek text of 
Ariitotle’s Poetics and of Longi- 
nus’ Eifay, and commented criti- 
cally on what they read, fo copiouf- 
ly, from the eritical works then 
known, fuch as the profe difcourfes 
and prefaces of Dryden, Additon’s 
papers in the Spectator, Boffu, Da- 
cier, and Pope’s notes on Homer, as 
greatly to delight and initruct his 
hearers, whom he thus imitiated in- 
to thofe pleating ftudies, which, at 
that period of lie, were quite new 
to them. He did net indeed attempt 
to give new fyitems of his own in- 


vention; but it was remarked, that % 
he colle@ted, with the greaieii dilte 


ence, whatever he could tind va- 
luable in the writings ot other men ; 
and, under a new arrangement, 
made ufe of it for the inftrudction of 
his pupils. His diligence in this re- 
fpeét continued to the lateft period 
of his ufeful life; and when any 
new work appeared which was con- 
nected with his fubject, he never 
failed to give his hearers a diftiné& 
account of it. Though he was up- 
wards of 70 years of age when Dr 


Reid’s Enquiry into the human mind 
was 
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was publithed, yet he took an early 
opportunity of delivering to his ftu- 
dents am analyfis of that work: he 
tid not live long enough to perufe 
the Effays oa the intellectual and ac- 
tive powers of man, publithed by the 
jume eminent writer. 

Me Stevenfon was among the 
firft public teachers in this country, 
who aicribed its due importance, 
and its due praife, to the philoforhy 
of Locke and Lord Bacon, without 
atirely exploding the ivitem which 
had fo long maintained its power in 
the fchools: for he employed tome 
part of his courfe in teaching his 
itudents the tyllogiftic method of 
impugning and defending thedes, 


and cauled them actually to engage 
a 


did 
j 


in this fort of exerciie m his pre- 
fence, and before the public clats. 
He uied to meet with his clais two 
hours one day, and three another, 
alternately ; and at the fame time 
with the public Humanity and 
| Greek clailes. It was acknowledg- 
ed by thefe who had ftudcied under 
him, that they derived the greatett 
advantage from his 
Many of thofe who have lately dif 
tineulihed themielves as firft rate 
witters, have becn forward in own- 
ing their obligations to Mr Steven. 
| and none mere than the 
late Dr Robertfon. This illuftrions 
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bis academtcal duty, he vifited the 
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as Principal, 
d himielf in the following 
Multa a precepiore vef- 
(ro, adcieicentes generoti, audivif. 


amorem in animis 
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en, in the exerciie of 
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ingenuis accendere poflunt; et ex. 
emplo fuo, haud minus quam pre- 
ceptis, viam vobis monitravit, et ra- 
tioctnandi recte, et judicandi rite. 
Expertus loquor. Nam, eodem, 
quem vos nunc fequimini, protei- 
fore preeunte, hic philofophiz ton- 
tes primum accel; hic multarum 
rerum notitiam haufi, que manent 
adhuc alta mente repoltz, que fe- 
pe revoco dumma curn voluptate, 
rec minore fruétu; et fi vos vobil- 
metiptis non detucritis, multa nunc 
etiam difcere poitiitis, que olun me- 
minifle juvabit. Noa ab illo 
imbuti eftis fcientie cujufdam futi- 
lis et contentiofe rudimentis, ied 
inflitutis fane illus philoiophia, 
qua,eit vite dux, virtutis indaga- 
trix, expultrixque vittorum, Cu- 
jus preceptis unus dies bene actus 
peccanti immortalitatr eft antepo- 
nendus,”’ — Immediately after th: 
durnifiion of the clafs, the aged pro- 
tetior, unable any longer to fuppreis 
his emotion, diffolved in tears of 
grateiul affection, and fell on the 
neck of his favourite fcholar, now 
his Principal. 

Mr Stevenfon publifhed 
no work of his own, it cannot be 
doubted, that his inftruétions pro- 
moted the iuccefs of many of thotfe 
who have fince fo highly exalted 
the celebrity of Scotith literature. 
His critical leGures, it mult be own- 
ed, contributed a large thare to- 
wards the production cf the more 
polithed and reiined, but not more 
ufetul, academical difcourfes of the 
late Dr Blair: and it was net with- 
out reaton, that the inftitution of a 
feparate chair for a Profeflor of Rhe- 
toric and Belles Lettres was come 
plained ot, by the refpectable vete- 
iaNy aS an encroachment upon his 
province. 

{tr is ufual for young men of nar- 
row circumitances, at the Scotifh 
Univerfities, to embrace the earlieft 
©pportunity of bemg employed, ei- 

er aS private tutors in families, or 
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in giving private affiftance to other 
ftudents, younger than themfelves : 
and the profeffors have great plea- 
{ure in recommending, to tuch fitua- 
tions, young men of that defcrip- 
tion, who have diftinguithed them- 
lelves in the clafles. Accordingly 
we find, that Mr Gordon lived for 
jome time, as a private tutor, fuc- 
ceflively in feveral tamilies, parti- 
ewlarly thofe of Captain Dalrymple, 
atterwards Ear] of Stair, and of the 
late Lord Auchinleck, father of the 
well-known Mr James Bofwell. How 
long he remained in thete, or in 
what years he firft attended the lec. 
tures on Natural and Moral Philo- 
fophy, it is not afcertained. But, 
having found an introduétion to Dr 
James Robertfon, Profeffor of Ori- 
ental Languages, diftinguifhed for 
his learning and benevolent diipoit- 
tion, and for his kind attention to 
indigent voung men of letters, in 
him he found a fteady and zealous 
patron. By his interett, chiefly, he 
had obtained the fituations already 
mentioned ; and when Protefior Ro. 
bertion was appoited librarian to 
the Univertity, m the vear 1763, 
iuch was the favourable opinion he 
entertained ot Mr Gerdon, that he 
mediately pitched upon him as 
his afittant in that othce; and he 
could not have been more fortunate 
in his choice. 

Tue library of the Univerfits of 
Edinburgh, from a fmall beginning, 
has gradually increafed into a very 
valuable collection. In the year 
rs8o, Mr Clement Little, Advo- 
ate,and one of the Commiifaries of 
cdinburgh, bequeathed his books, 
‘ontiiting of about 306 volumes, to 
tat cnuzens and minifters of 
burgh. They were committed to 
the care of Mr James Lawton, firit 
nunifter of the city, and depofited 
ina gallery belonging to the lodg- 
igs appropriated to the minitters 
ot Edinburgh, which were fituated 
on the ground now occupied by the 
Parliament Houfe. The Univerfi- 
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ty being afterwards inftituted, in 
the year 1582, it was avreed, about 
two years atter, by the Town Coun. 
ctl and the Minitters, that thofe books 
fhould be removed to an apanment 
in the College, and delivered to the 
care of Mr Robert Rollock, who 
was the fir{t Profeilor, and after- 
wards the firft Principal of that So- 
ciety. 

Sucu was the commencement of 
the College library, which continn- 
ed to increafe rapidly, not only by 
donations from thare who annually 
matriculated, and thofe whoa recet- 
Ved the degree of M. A. but by the 
munificence gf many well-ditpoted 
citizens and others, who contribu- 
ted fums of money, or valuable 
books, for that purpofe. 

Turis library remained for many 
years in the particular cuitody of 
the Principals of the CoJege, till at 
length it was thought, that the books 
would be of more general benefit, 
if, inftead of the Principal, a likra- 
rian were appointed, who might at- 
tend reguiarty, at certain itated 
hours, tor the accommodation of 
fuch as fhould be admitted to the 
ufe ot them, agreeably to certain 
Jaws and regulations. «According- 
ly Mr Kenneth Logic, ion to Mr 
James Logie, Advocate, was cho- 
jen keeper of the library, wih a 
{mall annual jalary, and the addi- 
tionof incidental perquilites. 
fie was recommended to this em- 
ployment, trom the atlittance he 
bad given to Principal John Adam- 
ion, in ATYanving the books, and in 
making a catalogue of them. As 
no hook Was, af that time, and for 
raany years after, lent out of the 
library to any of the ftudents, the 
regulations then tramed, refpected 
chiefly the conduct of theie who 
had the privilege ot reading in ity 
upon paying 2 imall fum, and iub- 
fcribing their names to the regula- 
tions. For which purpofe it was 
kept open fix hours in the day, in 

D2 fummer; 
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faummer, and four in winter; during 
which time the librarian gave re- 
gular attendance, produced the 
books which were called for, and 
took care that the proper ufe fhould 
be made of them, according to the 
reculations. Mr Logie continued 
librarian till the year 1641, when he 
accepted of a call to be minilter of 
Skirling, im the prefbytery of Big- 
gar. ‘Ihe office after this ume pal- 
ted rapidly through a great num- 
ber of hands; for, as the falary,and 
the annexed emoluments were ve- 
ry fmall, and by no means a pro- 
per provilion tor life to any man ot 
talents and learning, the potleifors 
immediately refigned, whenever a 
more lucrative fituation prefented 
ifulf. ‘This proved a great fource 
of perplexity to the Town Council, 
patrons and guardians of the Uni- 
verfity; fer the receiving of the 
books fo otten from one librarian, 
and delivering them to the charge 
of a fucceflor, was attended with 
much troub'e. 

Sucu was the ftate of this lib- 
rary till the year 1667, when Mr 
Willam Henderfon was chofen 
keeper, who dilvharged the ofhce 
with diligence and fidelity. He 
Was at great pains in arranging the 
books, and in making catalogues of 
them ; and, in particular, he kept 
an exact account of the books and 
other donations prefented to the 
College, with the names of the do- 
nors, during the time ot his holding 
the office. This regiiler, which is 
{till preferved, is preceded by a vee 
ty diitin& catalogue of the bene- 
factors of the College, from 
toundation till the 1679. 

Mr William Henderfon éontinu- 
ed to diicharge the duties of libra 
nan ull the year 1685, when he re- 
fgned in favour of his fon Robert, 
who had received an academical e- 
taken the degree of 
M. A. ‘That this young man 
Might be the better qualified for the 


its 
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office, he was permitted to travel} 
into different countries, with a view 
to learn the beft method of arran- 
cing and keeping great libraries ; 
and, during his abfence, his father 
continued to officiate in his itead, 
On his return he fet himfelt, with 
rreat afhiduity, to improve the plan 
of keeping the books; and bis nrit 
objet was to arrange them in the 
prefles, according to the fciences, and 
to make a catalogue of them in that 
order. This he accordingly eflea- 
ed ; and the catalogue {till remains, 
very diltinély executed, in his own 
hand-writing, with a Latin dedica- 
tion to the Lord Provoft, Magi- 
ftrates, and Council, and to Dr 
Gilbert Rule, Principal of the Col- 
lege. His next attempt was to 
frame a complete alphabetical cata- 
logue, which was abfolutely necel- 
fary to facilitate the finding of the 
particular books. But although he 
remained in ofhce till the year 1747, 
a period of fixty-two years, much 
longer than any of lis predeceflors, 
or than any Profeilor had ever con- 
tinued in the college of Edinburgh, 
he did not live to accompliih this 
favourite obje&. At one period he 
{uttered ambition to interfere; and 
in the year 1690, when Mr John 
Drummond, Protetlor of Humani- 
ty, was deprived of that office by 
the Parliamentary vifitors, Mr Hen- 
derfon appeared as one of the can- 
didates to fucceed him, at the com- 
parative trial held the fame year. 
But there were four other candi- 
dates, one of whom, Mr Laurence 
Dundas, afterwards fo much cele- 
brated, proved fuccetsful. After 
that time, Mr Robert Henderfon 


fecms to have contented himfelf 


with his librarianthip, and remain- 
ed in that office till the infirmities 
of extreme old age obliged him ta 
refign. He was a man of very mo- 
cerate ability, with a confiderable 
degree of felf:conceit. His emaci- 
ated and grotefque figure is ftill re- 
membered 
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membered by perfons yet furviving, 
and who were at college in his lat- 
ter days. He was fond of fhow- 
ing his talent for {peaking Latin ; 
and ufed to avow his fear ot ap- 
proaching a certain ruinous part of 
the old college wall, of which it had 

een predicted, that it was to fall 
on the moft learned man in the U- 
niveriity. 

Own the refignation of Mr Robert 
Henderfon, who was permitted to 
retain the falary, Proteilor George 
Stuart was elected librarian in 1747. 
He, with the aifiitance of his bro- 
ther, Mr Alexander Stuart, after- 
wards minilter of the Weit Church, 
at firft took fome pains in infpecting 
and arranging the books, and im 
making a new prefs catalogue, 
which he had engaged to produce 
to the Town Council in 15 months 
alter his accepting of the office ; 
but this ftipulation he was not able 
to ful4l; and it was not till the 
year 1750, in confequence of an 
injunction from the patrons, that he 
at laft prefented it to them. His 
performance, however, was not 2 
complete catalogue, but rather an 


_ abbreviation of a catalogue ; for it 


did not exhibit a full detail of the 
titles of the books. Indeed, it was 
obterved that the library was kept 
ina very flovenly- manner during 
the incumbency of Proteifor Stuart, 
who was eminent as a Profeflor of 
Humanity, but, as a hbrarian, ob- 
tained no praife. It is worthy of 
remark, that during the latter years 
in which he held the office, his fon, 
the latecelebrated Dr Gilbert Stuart, 
had fome thare in the diicharge of 
its duties; and that the acquaintance 
with books, which he then obtain- 
ed at a very early period of his 
lite, paved the way for the reputa- 
tion which he afterwards acquired. 
An event at laft happened, which 
rendered the former labours of Pro- 
feffor Stuart and his affittants, and 
thofe of his predeceffors, as keepers 
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of the library, of very little value. 
The room which had been built for 
the library (now the Mufeum for 
Natural Hiltory), was, in the year 
1753, found too imal] for the pro- 
per accommodation of the books. It 
was therefore propoied, that the great 
room over the commonhall, upwards 
of 100 feet in length, but low in the 
roof, and where the profeffors ufed 
to hold their meetings on many 
public occations, thould be raifed 
by the addition of an attic Rory for 
a gallery, and accommodated with 
a new roof, new windows, and a 
new floor ; and converted into a re- 
pofitory for the books. This im- 
portant work was accomplithed a- 
bout the year 1762, at which time 
the books were removed into it. 
FortTunatery, that very year, 
Dr Wiliam Robertfon was elected 
Principal of the College, who, with 
his ufual fagacity, immediately fore- 
faw of what imrmonfe ufe this valu- 
able collection might be made, un- 
der proper regulations, both to pro- 
teifors and ftudents; etpecially if 
any method could be devifed of in- 
creating its funds, and rendering it 
more generally acceflible. But as 
it could be of little uie without a 
fet of proper catalogues; and as, 
for want of thefe, the books, {ince 
their removal, had got into great 
diforder, ProfeiJor Stuart the libra- 
rian was required by the patrons to 
fet about this work without delay. 
But whether he found that his ge- 
nius revolted from this Herculean 
tafk, and forefaw that much addi- 
tional trouble would afterwards be 
reguired, or from whatever motive, 
he thought proper to refign the of- 
fice into the hands of the patrons on 
the 12th of January 1763; and, on 
the fame day, they elected in his 
ftead, Dr James Robertion, profef- 
for of Oriental languages; who be- 
ing yet in the prime ot life, and of 
great indultry, had no objections to 


undergo the neceflary labour. But as 
it 
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s+ was thought proper that he fhould 
have aftated affiftant intheexercileoi 
the various duties that wouldnow be 
‘neident to the office, he immediate- 
fy pitched upon Mr Duke Gordon 
for that pm pofe, who engaged to 
erve him cn very moderate terms. 
The propriety of this choice 100n ap- 
peared in the effectual aid wirich Mr 
Gordon contributed, in drawing up 
a new prefs catalogue, the frit 
work which exereifed the diligence 
ef the new librarians, and which 
was fuperintended allo by the Prin- 
cipal, who took a very active part 
in all the bufinefs concerning the li- 
brary. In order to increafe its funds, 
he had prevailed on the profetlors 
to contribute each an handiome do- 
nation, himfelf jetting the example ; 
and whereas, it had been the prac- 
tice, during mary years, for the 
ftudents only of literature and phi- 
Jofophy to enter their names in the 
Colicge regilter, and to pay, on that 
occaiion, a imall fum for the bene- 
fit of the library, Dr Robertfon pre- 
valed with the law and the medi- 
cai protetiors to caufe their iitudents 
aifo to matriculate annually, and 
to furnih their contribution; in 
which tcheme, he was warmly fup- 
ported the frlt Dr Monro. To 
MCiuCce the ttudents to accede readi- 
ly to this propoeial, it was agreed, 
that all the contributors {hould not 
only be allowed to frequent the li- 
bricy, on certain days of the week, 
and there to call fer whatever books 
they pleated, and read or confult 
them on the {pot, but that they 
fhoutd he allowed to borrow them, 


ing the valuc, with the exception of 
rare and ipiendid books which were 


not to be carried out of the library, 
bet by a particular order of the cu- 
rators, Who conitted ot the Princ. 
pal himfelf, with five or fix of the 
Protetiors nm rotation. Certain re- 
gulations to this purpofe «havin 

been agreed upon, and having pai- 


hee 
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fed the Senaius. Academicus on the toth 
of March 1763; and certain days 
having been appointed for matricn. 
lation, the ftudents of all deicrip. 
tions, (thofe of divimity being ex. 
empted as having a feparate library 
of their own) came forward, in pre. 
fence of the Principal and their ref. 
pective Profeflors, attended by the 
librarians, and fubfcribed their 
names, and contributed with the 
greateit alacrity, according to their 
feveral circumitances. ‘Thefe meet- 
ings were opened with prayer by the 
Principal, who, in a fhort fpeech, ex- 
plained the purpole of them; {fta- 
ting that the Univertity had two ob. 
jects in view in thus calling the ftu- 
dents together; one of which was 
to give them accefs to a valuable 
collection of books, and the other 
to enable them, at any future period 
of their lives, to afcertain, by a cer- 
titicate under the hand of the libra- 
rian, that they had obtained an aca- 
demical education. The Spensia .4- 
codemira Was then read to them, 
which they fubfcribed, as their names 
were called over from lifts previouf- 
ly made up by the librarians ; and 
as each fubferibed, he received a 
ticket entitling him to the privilege 
ct the library for one year. A fe- 
parate book, containing all the 
names with the fums contributed 
annexed to each, was alio kept 3 and 
the money collected was delivered 
to the Principal who aed as cath- 
ter, fuperintended the purchafe of 
books, difburfed the money, and 
iubmitted his accounts to be audited 
by the curators, previous to their 
being reported tothe Senutus Acade- 

Tets plan, which has now been 
adhered to for near forty years, has 
been attended with the utmoit ad- 
vantage to the Univerfity. During 
that ttme more than L. 6000 wort 
ot books have been added to the li- 
brary, betides thote received by act 
of Parliament from  Stationer’s 
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Hall, and occafional donations from 
authors and others; and it is fup- 
pofed that the library of no Univer- 
jity has ever been rendered {o eafily 
acceflible to fiudents, or has contri- 
buted fio much to their improve- 
ment in knowledge, as that of the 
Univerfity of Edinburgh. As it was 
found deficieny in medical books 
when the new regulations were 
made, it was agreed that all the. 
money contributed by medical ftu- 
dents fhould be expended on books 
in that department; by which means 
the medical colleéticn is now conti- 
dered as one of the moft complete 
which is any where to be found ; 
a circumitance which has been of 
the utmoit ufe to the medical {tu- 
dents, many of whom come from a 
great diltance, and cannot be fup- 
pofed to be well furnithed with 
books. The certificates too, which 
many of thofe ttudents obtain from 
the Album, or Regifter, on their 
leaving the univerlity, by afcertain- 
ing their having received a regular 
medical education, are tound great- 
ly to promote their fuccefs in life. 
So that this library may be conti- 
dered as having contributed a large 
fare to the celebrity of the Medi- 
cal College in the Univerfity of E- 
dinburgh. 
Berore the end of the year 1764, 
the librarian and his deputy, with 
the affitance of feveral ftudents, 
employed allio by Profellor Robert- 
fon, had completed two copies of a 
preds catalogue; but the alphabeti- 
cal one, a more difficult work, {till 
remained to be conitructed, which 
the librarians immediately under- 
took with equal alacrity, ailited in 
the fame manner. Aiter more than 
three years itrenuouslabour, thistaik 
was at laltaccomplithed. Nor were 
the patrons of the Univerfity want- 
ing in a laudable zeal for the fuc- 
ceis of this work. On the firit of 
Augult 1764, the Town Council 
had voted L. 60 extraordinary to 
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Profeflor Robertfon “ for his great 
and indefatigable trouble in putting 
the library i order;” and, on the 
completing of the alphabeticai ca- 
talogue, they not only, on the 2orb 
of July 1768, ordered an account 
of expences incurred by him, a- 
mounting to upwards of L. 85, te 


be paid; but authorifed the Lord 


Provott to thank him in their name, 
and to prefent him with 70 guineas 
tor his own particular trouble; 
which, however inadequate it might 
be ijuppoied, was certainly, confi- 
dering the icanty revenue of the U- 
nivertlity, very liberal cn the part 
of the patrons. 

Bisipes the prefs and alphabeti- 
cal catalogues, into which the books 
annually acquired for the library 
are regularly entered, it was thought 
proper to keep feparate liits of the 
books purchated for the general and 
for the medical branches; allo or 
thofe received from Stationer’s Hall, 
and of thofe acquired by donation. 
This accordingly has been regular- 
ly done; all which catalogues lie 
ready for the infpection of the cu- 
rators, and of the patrons of the 
Univertity ; io that the itate of the 
library may now be feen and under- 
ftood with the greatett eafe. 

Bur it is evident that the carry- 
ing on all this complicated work 
properly, muit produce great aad 
incefiant trouble toe the librarians 3 
one of the moit laborious parts of 
which, the lending and receiving of 
the books, devolved on Mr Gordon 
the aflittant ; who foon ihowed him- 
felf in every reipect admirably cal- 
culated for this department of the 
duty. Refpeditul and obliging be- 
haviour to the profeflors; conduct 
to the itudents not too familiar but 
firictly impartial; firmnefs border- 
ing on auiterity when petulance was 
to be repreiled; diitance and referve 
when ignorance and conceit provok- 
ed contempt; readinefs to atiilt 
where modeily feemed to eee 
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affiftance ; were qualities which he 
poffefied in a high degree. _Thete 
were attended with fuch diligence, 
precifion, accuracy, fidelity, punc- 
tuality, as could not be exceeded. 
By Principal Robertfon, who had 
frequent occafion to obferve hum 
particularly, he was contidered as a 
perfon of the utmott utility, and 
trequently mentioned by him as the 
oerfect model of a deputy librarian. 
‘io Profefior Robertion, the head 
‘ibrarian, his value was ineftimable ; 
who joon ditcerned that he not on- 
'y mught fafely entruft to him the 
whole charge of lending and receiv- 
ing the books; but committed to 
him likewife the greatelt {hare of 
the trouble of entering the newly 
acquired bocks into the different 
catalocues. The occafional gene- 
ral infpection of the library ; the gi- 
ving of certificates to the Rudents ; 
the management of the diplomas, 
when degrees were conferred; the 
preparing the lifts of the ftudents for 
the matriculations; and the keeping 
of a written record of the proceed- 
ings of the Univertity, were other 
parts of the duty which could not 
fo well be difcharged by a de- 
puty ; and therefore Profeffor Ro- 
bertion referved the greateit part 
of this fort of labour to himfelf; 
{till Mr Gordon was ever ready to 
affift at the matriculations, and con- 
ftantly contributed, to the utmoft 
ot his power, to the relief of his 
worthy patron and benefactor. 
Proresser Robertfon having held 
the office of chieflibrarian forzo years, 
began at length, notwithftanding the 
exertions of his excellent affiitant, 
to teel the charge very burdenfome; 
and, withing to refign, he expretied 
a detire to Mr Dalzel, profef- 
for ot Greek, that he fhould be his 
fuccetlor, providing that fuch an ar. 
rangement fhould prove agreeable 
to the patrons of the Univertity. 
Principal Robertfon, having highly 
approved of the propofal, recom. 
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mended the adopting of it to Sir 
james Hunter Blair, then Lord Pro. 
voft; and he and the other mem. 
bers of the Town Council finding it 
agreeable to the Univertity, they, in 
October 1785, upon the refignation 
of Profeflor Robertfon, elected him, 
with Profeffor Dalzel, joint Libra- 
rians ; the fole office to be poifetied 
by the furvivor, the tormer, in the 
mean time, being permitted to re- 
tain the falary, and to have a great 
{hare alfo of the incidental emolu- 
ments; after deducting an allowance 
for the alfiftant. 

Tuss change feemed at firft to 
difconcert Mr Gordon, who was 
probably afraid that the mode to 
which he had been fo long accul- 
tomed might be fomehow aitered 
or embarrafled: but foon finding 
himfelf treated by Mr Dalzel with 
great delicacy and attention, his al- 
lowance fomewhat increafed, and at 
the fame time, every means uled 
for his agreeable accommodation, he 
foon came to a proper underftand- 
ing with the new Librarian ; who, 
while he was fentible of Mr Gor- 
don’s ineftimable value, compre- 
hended perfectly the particular hu- 
mour of his character. For a con- 
liderable number of years they a¢t- 
ed together with the greatett cordi- 
ality, each endeavouring to accom- 
modate himielf to the convenience 
of the other. By their united exer- 
tions, order has been reftored to 
fome parts of the Library, which 
had gone into confufion; a great 
number of new books which had 
been tuffered to lie on the floor for 
feveral years, have been placed in 
new thelves; and the catalogues, 
which had been made in too great 
a hurry, have been corrected in m- 
ny particulars. Further amendment 
ftillis requitite, and a new catalogue, 
with the titles of the books, arrang- 
ed under certain heads, according 
to the fciences, would be an im- 
Provement of great en 
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But as hopes have long been enter- 
inmed, that the new buildings tor 
ihe college, fo autpicioutly begun 
yore than ten years ago, may be 
accomplithed at no very dittant pe- 
riod; and as accommodation of the 
ampleit kind wil then be provided 
for the books, and a new arrance- 
ment of them muit take place, any 
further material improvement upon 
he library is naturally pottponed ull 
that much wilhed tor time thall’ar- 
rivé. 
‘nat a work of fuch evident uti- 
y, as the re-building ot the Colleve 
of Edinburgh, and jo intimately con- 
neSed with the character of the na- 
tion, fhould have beenio lone retard- 
ed, has furniihed a fubject of general 
regret. There is not, however, the 
fmalleit reafon to doubt that when 
the mintier tor Scotith aifairs pa- 
troniied that moit important un- 
dertaking, he was extremely anxi- 
cus to have it accomplithed : but 
the immente load of bufineds, oc- 
caioned by the French revolu- 
tion, obliged mmiers to fuipend 
their attention to the interetts of 
icarning, Which they may have 
meant to reflume at a lefs buftling, 
and more tavourable period. In the 
mean time, a fum of money lately 
beftowed by Royal Muniticence, for 
purpote of preferving the un- 
“aithed part of the building from 
going to ruin, and the appearance 
of the workmen again on the walls, 
ate Hull flattering proots to the citi- 
ens of Edinburgh, and to ftrangers 
who refort to that antient captral, 
that the eaute of learning is not yet 
abandoned ; and renew the pleating 
proipeé that the youth, attracted 
Unther from fo many quarters of 
the world, will at laft receive the 
expected inttruction, apartments 
properly adapted for the purpofe. 
“hen a commodious receptacle will 
sho be provided for the books, and 
«new arrangement of them be de- 
viled, which oer render them ot 
Vor. LNT 
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ftill greater utility than they are at 
prefent; and fill better calculated 
to promote the renown of the Uni- 
verfity, of which they form fo im- 
portant al Pp. rt. 

Mex Gordon continued to perform 
jis duty in the Library faithfully 


and punctually, til within thete few 
years, when 


lus health began to de- 
chine; which obliged him to be 
fometimes abient on the public days. 
On thofe occations Mr Dalzel tup- 
plied his place, and endeavoured to 
{ituation as much as 
pollible every refpect. But he 
could not tutler to dee a Profeilor 
whom he fo much refpected, in ad- 
dition to his own daty, fubmictine to 
do alio every part of the drudgery tn- 
cident to the keeping of the Libra. 
ry; and he was evidently dejeded 
and unhappy. ‘hey therefore a- 
greed to unite thetr endeavours in 
tralming a athitant, who 
might @reat meature relieve 
them both. But the circulation of 
books had of late mereated io 
much, that they were convinced 
that_tiwo active perions of that de- 
{cription, milead of one, would loon 
become neceifary for performing 
the duty well. in the mean time, 
when they had tuce« -eded in the mi- 
tiation of one deferving young man 
into the bufinets, who was foon able 
to perform a confiderable part of the 
duty, Mr Gordon, feeling his health 
Rill on the decline, confined hin 
felt tor dome months to his chamber, 
and too much indulged a dupoiition 
tor folitude; refiling the advice of 
a phyfician, though ail che medical 
Profeilors in the Univertity would, 
upon an hint given, have attended 
him with the ere: steit readinefs :-but 
on this {abject he was obitinate to 
the lait, and infitled that no phyti- 
cian could be of the imallett bene- 
fitto him. ‘The regimen he obfer- 
ved, and the habit of retirement he 
continued to indulge, were not cal- 
culated to promote ‘the reftoration of 
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young 
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his health. He died on the laf day 


but one of the year 1800, in the 
62d year of nis age. 

He was a man of the Rrifeit 
probity ; and practifed frugality as 
the only mode of arriving at a lita. 
ation of independence, by which he 
might be enabled to live in his own 
wavy, and according to his own pe- 
culiar humour. After his deceafe, 
his private ailairs were found to be 
arranged with the fame accuracy 
and diftinctnefs, which had marked 
his tranfactions in the library. The 
emolument which could be afforded 
tor all the toil he underwent there 
was jo extremely fmal!, that unlefs 
he had taken pleafure in the exercie 
of the duty, it could no 
fed he would 
jong to perform it. 


; 
Gentiy took delicht in 
« 


have continued 
But he evi- 
that, which, 
to molt other men. would have been 
intolerable drudgery; he feemed 


fond of fpending much ot 


In 
taat 


suis time 


among books, and of pojieliing the 
power of obliging men of letters, as 


well aS litidents, in the protecution 


vf their deveral Rudies: and. beins 
entirely tree frem ambiticn, he 


would h- 
doce laal conrented 


+ 
e hurabe but utetul 
ttation of Librarian, as a 
But as 


in this way was 


and uUntimuate { OIrect. 


lance, ve fionnd neceifary to 

feek at ath to his income, 

oy teaching, privately, the Latinand 
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Rsreexk lanouaces, 
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R fome vears after he under. 

hi 

Mook his ¢i inthe Lubrary, he 
icd in the family of the Jace 

orthy Wir arider Lait, Clerk 
Nan » » hi 
ON, private tutor to his 
; and hada chief hand in the 
cation of the late Mr William 
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tit, ady and member of par- 
rament. Mr ‘lait the father. al. 
Vays treated him with 
‘vy and kindnetss; and Mr Gordou 
turn, Was much attached to 
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the family, and took a great intereg 
in Mr William Tait’s fuccefs in life, 
This young gentleman poffeiled er. 
cellent abilittes for the bar, and be. 
came a very fluent and eloquent 
pleader; and Mr Gordon was, for 
fome time, much gratified in ob. 
ferving his puptl’s fuecefs. On one 
occafion, he even contributed con- 
fiderable aihiftance in enabling him 
to make a mott brilliant appearance 
at the bar, in a caufe retpecting li. 
terary property, in which the plead. 
er furprifed the Court, by a great 
difplay of etymological erudition. 
At lait a fufpicion of a want of at. 
tention on the part of Mr Tait, and 
afterwards his premature death, 
proved a great fource of affliction 
to Mr Gordon. So fevere a trial, 
feemmed at times to affect his intel. 
Jeftual faculties ; and, it was obferv- 
ed, that his conttitution never com. 
pietely recovered from the fhock. 

‘\Frer he quitted the family of 
Mr Tait’s father, he had devoted 
many of his fpare hours to the pri- 
vate initrucion of young gentlemen 
attending the high fchool, or the 
Univerfity ; and he found much e1- 
ployment in bringing forward itu- 
dents of phviic, whofe previous edu- 
cation had bee: neglected, in a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
with a view to their taking the doc- 
tor’s deg Some ot thefe he 
uled to aflift in compofing their La: 
tin inaugural diflerrations ; though 
he did not fet up for a profetied a- 
dept im this line, a character wel! 
known among the medical {iu- 
dents, by the cant appellation of 
Grinver. 

Tie had a familiar acquaintance 
with the Latin claffies ; and, in par- 
ticular, he had fiudied with great 
care the writings of Celfus, which 
enabled him to be of fingular ule 
to his medical {cholars. many 
ftudents he taught alfo the prin- 
ciples of Greek, and afliited them 
Privately in preparing their tafks 
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for the Greek claffes in the Univer- 
fity. As a private teacher, he 
fhewed the fame diligence, accura- 
cy and fidelity, which diftinguifhed 
him as keeper of the Library. 

AvuGMENTED thus, as his income 
was, from the rewards of private 
teaching, ftill it could not be great; 
but having no family, and chooiing 
to remain a bachelor, his howehold 
expence muit have been extremely 
fmall. His emoluments as A flii- 
tant Librarian never exceeded L.35: 
per annum ; for near 20 years they 
were not more than L.15. The 
Senatus Academicus, fenfible of his 
great merit, allowed him L. ro, in 
addition; and on Proteffor Dalzei’s 
becoming Librarian, he began to 
receive in all L.35 annually. It 
was chiefly then irom his earnings 
as ateacher, that he raifed himielr 
to a tate of independance, and in- 
deed opulence, to a man who had fo 
iew wants as Mr Gordon. Having 
once fecured a competency, and to 
{pare, his habits of frugality did 
not reftrain him from the exercite 
of generolity ; and he has been fre- 
quently known to relieve, with the 
utmoit readinefs, the wants of the 
mdigent. 

A taite for books was his chief 
tndulycice; and of thofe he had gra- 
dually provided a feleét collection, 
chiefly clafical. His reading was 
very extentive, and he even fug- 
seated to Principal Robertion, hints 
tor lis refearches, which that dil- 
tungutthed author, and prudent man, 
cid not think himielf too wife to de- 
ipite or reject ; but he has lett no fpe- 
cimens ct original compotition, an 
eserciie at which he feldom items 
to have aimed. What he wrete 


downy coniitted of itriking paflages, 


jele&ed from various authors, which 


he tranfcribed into volumes, with- 


cut any attention to arrangement ; 
and therefore the ticle he gave them 
was Ghavss "The blank leaves of 


moft of his books, he filled with 
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fuch anecdotes concerning their an. 
thors, jome of them extremely curi- 
ous, as he had gleaned in the courfe 
of his reading. In the Glafgow 
Horace, commonly ftiled Jmmacudate, 
he detested three errors; 2 difco- 
very by which he was much amu- 
fed, and which furnithed him with 
one topic for a vein ot farcaitic hu- 
mour, Which, in the hours of feiti. 
vity, he fometimes ufed to indulge. 
But his Gesner’s Theraurus remains 
the moit confpicuous proof of his 
induitry, its blank leaves being com- 
pletely covered with an account of 
the tenfes of the Latin verb trom 
Schellerus ; and the margins of al- 
moit every page of the book crowd- 
ed with additional examples and 11. 
luftrations. 

To three of his particular friends, 
Profeilor Dalzel, for whom he en- 
tertained a great refpeét and efteem; 
the Reverend Andrew Jehniton, 
Miniter of Salton, ta whoie educa- 
tion, and fortune in life, he had ta- 
ken an early intereft; and Mr Wil- 
liam Whyte, writer in Edinburgh, 
to whom he contidered himfelf as 
under great obligations ; he difpo- 
ned or conveyed, by his Will, all 
the effects which he poffeiled at the 
time of his death, burdened with a 
life annuity to his only fifler, Ait. 
ken, and her hufband Nicol Monro, 
a reputable fhoemaker ; togetlic: 
with jeveral other private legacies, 
of which the detail cannot excite 
any mterefi, Hts public bequet:: 
were L. 5co to the Royal Infiri:- 
ary of Edinburgh; the reverfion of 
tenement of houfes of nearly thc 
jame value, to the poor of the pa- 
rifh of St Cuthbert’s ; and fuch ot 
lis books, tothe Library of the Uni- 
Verity of Edinburgh, as the Libra- 
sian thould think proper to be added 
to that collection. 

‘Tee minutenefs of this narrative 
may, to jome, require an apology. 
No more was at firft intended, than 
a very brief memorial of a man, 
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tafe. Univerfity of Edinbureh ; and whe 
whofe fingular merit, in a moft ule: Univernity of Hew 

ful though humble {phere, entitled will be toothed with the 

him to an honourable remembrance. won ot thole happ) day when 

Dine ac his character could not be uted to be turnithed with the infiru- 


well delcribed, detached from a ments of knowledge by the hands of 


that for Duke Gordon. 
particular account of that fort of Mr Duke Gore 


duty which he had to perform, it The following is an infcription, 
was found neceflary to introduce a written by Mr Dalzel, for a monu- 
variety of literary detail, not unin- ment to be annie to Ay memory, 
terefting, it is hoped, to thof2 who inthe church-vard of St Cuthbert’s. 
have @eceived their education in the 


ic jacet Duke Goanon, A. M. 
Qui pro-preteciuram Bibliotheee Academiv Edinburgene, 
Per annos fere quadrayinta, feliciter getlit 
Vir in fuo genere plane cxIMUs 
Eruditus, indefeilus, fidelis, 
Accuratus, oficiofus,—interdum aufterus ; 
Sed, in muncre dithcillimo tungendo, 
Aufteritatem comjtate tam prudenter temperans, 
Ut omnium Academicorum laudem et gratiam adipifeeretur. 
Celebs, ambiuonis expers, contentus parvo, 
Ex horis fubfecivis, quas ingenux juventutl privatim erudicnde facravit, 
Modicam rem precipue querebat ; 
i 


> 
in 


fumma udhibita frugalitate, 

Extra nutum alienum pofitus, 

Vivendi rationem duo arbirrio fbi inftituendam decrevit : 
Atque, vita parum iplendida, at utilifima tamen, 

Ad finem vergente, 


wultaubus, quas honeito labore acquifitas perpercerat, 
5 
arte? < le it: legay} 
N teitamento lemavit 
Unice forori Marita, 
Ahan Notocomio Regio Edinenfi, 
Sanct Cuthbert! pauperibus : 
Farumque refiduum 


Academiz non immemor ) 


Pribus ex Amicis fui » GUOS Pre ceteris dilexit, 
hoe marmor, memorix eis 
tus et} Mull. Kal. Tun, A. 1D) 


IDO Cre 


facram, ponendum curarunt, 
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— ON THE EXISTENCE OF 


ly 

le i Ware we be gin to inve eftigate 

theorigin of the idea of God, in the 

rude and uninformed mind, a fact 


fiderable importance immedi- 
ately prefents itfelf. An induétive 
invettigation of the hutory of opt- 
B onions, among ether articles of na- 
) tural religion, ettabiiihes, almoit be- 
_ yond contradiction, the univerfal be- 
lict of that fundamental doctrine, 

} the exittence of the Deity. To the 
univeriality of this belief, however, 
mm jome objections have been made, 
irom fippofed exceptions. Inde- 
pendently ef its theological import- 
bance, the fact refpecting the exiit- 
ot an Atheiitic nation, or tribe, 
claims an accurate conlideration, 
irom its connection with the hit- 
tory of fociety, as well as with the 
ongm and progrefs of opinions of 
the extentive 
any nation, or tribe, has been dii- 


cutirely devoid of religion 
ead religious ideas, we attain the 
SNOW cdye OF an Uncommon fact im 
ine hittory of the OF, the 
‘ 1 mink cl LAM hy 
tacretore, of the caules, conco- 
mutant circumitances and conie- 


3 menon, 
nin 
inmmot fail to elucidate tne ortyia 


Vin 1S, ODN ions, anda ¢ul- 


Gucuces, O1 


toms. ‘The exiitence of iuch a fact, 
could demonttrate that the 


intehe& of the rude man, may be 
6 depretied as far as the undei.tand- 
ing of the civilized man may be 
perverted ;—it could turniih no va- 
lid draument again{t the 
opinion which it has been 
brought to difprove 3 yet ic has been 
hailed w ith exultation, by that clals 
of  sotedisant philofophers, who, 
though the molt obitinate oppo- 


influence. If 


trutil Of 


For the Seats Magazine 


ATHEISTIC NATIONS. 


nents of one fpecies of remarkable 
phenomen l, With a Lazacious pers 

verlity of judgme pecuuar to 
themich ee are the ardent advocates 
of miracles, in every other depari- 
ment of nature and hiitory. ~ As 
the inductive evidence for the uni- 
Verial 
Deity, may be confidered as almoit 
complete, | it may be cur lous, as well 
as ulefil, to inveiticate the fuppo- 
fed exceptions. 


1. OF the Httentots. 

Tu: Hottentots, Caffres,and their 
kindred tribes, the Gheyiliquas, Na- 
maguas, Koraquas, Kabobiquasyand 
Honzo tanas, compote a 
paftoral hordes, that fubfiit in a flats 
of liiileds inactivity, while their na- 
tural wants are readily fupplied by 
their flocks and herds ; and their fa- 
cultics are inlled mto an indolent 
tranquility by the uniformity ofthe 
oceupations, and the famenets of e 
feenes pre fented by che wilds of . 
rica. | ideas are too confined 
and their powers teo languid, to ‘we 
beyond tlupid wonder, hy 
the greateit ne veity > alc l they think 
that they havee knowledge, 

because they are unacquamted with 
ihe extent of their own ignorance 
‘fo a people, in this fituatton, the 
reiUer, and unqutet fuggettions of 
curiofity, a evidently more to be 
dreaded than defired. Whatever, 
therefore, happens to attrac their 
attention ior a momen, 1s {00n re- 
fiencd, as either below their notice, 
or beyond their ability ; and every 
inveltigation 1s fufpended, before an 
accurate idea of its difficulty 1S 
formed. ‘he contrasted fphere of 


fociety, to which they are confined, 
is 


. 
belief of the exiltence of 
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whofe fingular merit, ‘aa moftufe: Univerfity of Edinburgh ; and who 
ful though humble f/phere, ent itled wil be 1 foothed with “the recoilec. 
him to an honourable remembrance. t1on Of thofe happy days, when they 
But as his character could not be to be turnifhed wita the infrue 
well delcribed, detached from ments knowledge by the hands of 
particul: account of that fort Mr Duke Gordon. 
duty which he had to pers rm, it Phe following is an infeription, 
Re was found necetlary to introduce written by Mr Da ilzel, fora monu- 
Bo: varie ty of literary eee not unine ment to be ene to his memory, = 
te vetting, it ish roped, to thofe who inthe chureh-vard St Cuthbert’s. 
have Seceived their education in the 
- 
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Qvi othece Academiz Edinburgene, | 


Per annos fere quadraginta, feliciter : 


Vir in fuo gene ie: 

Eruditus, indefeilus, fidclis, | 
Accuratus, oticiofus,—interdum aufterus ; 
Sed, in munere diilicillimo tungendo, 


Aufteritatem comjtate tam prudenter temperans, 


Ut omnium Academicorum laudem et grathim adipifceretur. 
| Celebs, ambiiionts ane conientus parvo, 
Ex horis fubfecivis, quas ingenux juventuti privatim erudiende facravit, 
Modicam rem precipue querebat ; 
Tode. fumma audhibita fr calitate, 
Extra nutum alienum potitus 


Vivendi rationem iuo arbirrto fibi inftituendam decrevit : 


Vita parum intendida, at utilifma tamen, 
Ad finem vergente, 
De tucultatuubus, quas honeito labore acquiflltas perpercerat 
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Partem aliquam teftamento leeavit 
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we begin to inveftigate 
the origin of the idea of God, m the 
and uninformed mind, a fact 
importance immedi- 
An indutétive 


rude 
of confiderable 
ately prefents itfelf. 
invettigation of the hutory of opt- 
nions, among ether articles of na- 
tural religion, ettabliihes, almoit be- 
yond contradiction, the univerfal be- 
lict of that imental doctrine, 
the exittence of the Deity. To the 
univeriality of this belief, however, 
fome objections have been ide, 
irom frppofed exceptions. {nde- 
pendently of its theo logic al import- 
ance, the fact refpecting the exitt- 
ence of an Atheiltic nation, or tribe, 
claims an accurate confideration, 
from its connection with the hit- 
tory of fociety, as well as with the 
origin and progrefs of opinions of 
extenfive 2 
ny Nagion, or tribe, 

ed, entirely devoid of relic 710 il 
nd religious ideas, we attain the 
Knowledve of an uncommon fact in 
the hittory ot tl: 
suman mind. ‘the 
jeretore, of the 
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toms. The exlitence ot fuch fact, 
could demonttrate only, that the 
inteliet the rude man, may be 
deprefled as far as the undei.tand- 
ing oF the » civilized min may be 


perverted ;—it could turniih no va- 
lid droument 
the opmion which it has beet 
brought to difprove ; yet ii has been 
hailed with exultation, by that clats 
sotedisant ophers, who, 


though the molt obftinate oppo- 
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influence. If 


the truth ot 


remarxahife 
a fazacious per- 
nt peculiar to 


tre ardent advo Caces 


nents of one 
phenomena, with 
verlity of 
themicive 
of acles, i every other 
ment otf 
the inductive evidence for the uni- 
verfal belief of the 
Deity, may be confidered as almoit 
complete, it may be curio ie as well 
as utefil, to inve ilivate the fuppo- 
fed exceptions. 
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Dectes 
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nature and hiitorv. As 


1. OF the HHoittentots 
Tu: Hottentots, Caffres,and their 
kindred tribes, the Gheviiiquas, Na- 
maguas, Koraquas, Kabobiqu: asyand 
Flouzouanas, ¢ compote a vatiety of 
paftoral hordes, that in a tiate 
of hiileds inactivity, while their na- 
tural wants are readily fupplied by 
their flocks and herds ; and their fe 
culties are lulled into an md 
ihicy byt the uniformity ofth 
occupations, and the famencts of th 
feenes prefenicd by che wilds of Ai- 
ricae ‘heir ideas are too co 
and their powers too languid, t 
ftimalated beyond itupid won der, LY 
the groateit noveity ; and they think 
that they have exhauited knowledge, 
becaule they are 
ihe extent of their own ignorance. 
‘fo a people, in this fituatton, the 
revel, and unquiet fuggettions 
curiofity, are evidently more to be 
dreaded than delired. Whatever, 
therciore, happens to attract their 
attention ior a Moment, ts ioon re- 
fiencd, as cither below their notice, 
or beyond their ability ; and every 
inveitigation 15 fufpended » before an 
accurate idea of its difficulty ts 
formed. The contrasted fphere of 
fociety, to which they are confine. I, 
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ssfufhicient toafford feops forthe moft 
obvious focial feelings; but extentive 
henevolence requires too much refec- 
tion for the favage This character, 
which, in fome meafure, 1s common 
to the rudeft tribes of favages, 1s 
heightened, in its principal features, 
by the peculiarity of the fituation of 
the Hottentots: on which account the 
charge of atheifm is propofed with 
the greater probability. The fupine- 
nefsof the Hottentots, in their general 
manner of life, and their particular 
averfion to thought, refiection, and 
fiudy, is confirmed by the unant- 
mous teliimony of travellers of eve- 
ty defeription, who have vifited the 
regions in which refide. 
Groundiefs opintons are affumed 
from tradition, wnhout examination, 
ond abftrute or obfcure truths, never 
attract attention. But the reception 
of error, and the ignorance of truth, 
alter not the refpective natures of e1- 
ther truth or error; —they cnly pemt 
out the comparative difficulty with 
which diferent kinds ef truth are 
attained ‘The protcund reafoning 
which is founded upon the relations 
of number, quantity, or caufation, 
is no further known among thete 
Airtcens, than is abtolutely 
neeeflary for their fubfiltence. Men 
never atiend to cbjects which are 
unconnected with their neceffitics 
or pleatures.s When the mind is 
emploved about thefe, itis too much 
engrotled to be able to attend to any 
other object; and except it be Aimu- 
ated by thete,it will net fubmit to the 
toil of 


rude 


invelugation, unlels attrasted 


by the graces of novelty. Our enjoy- 


Jus to exertion. But the lupply of 
our natur il wants, diipotes ustorelt, 
mactivityand fleep; and, forthe mot 
part, the very act induces a degree of 
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fatigue upon the corporeal fyftem. 
But the natural wants of the Hot. 
tentots are almoft the only ones 
with which they are acquainted, as 
the whites, in their commerce with 
them, have never attempted to ex. 
cite artificial wants, except thofe cf 
baubles, tobacco, and brandy. Such 
habits of life may almoft be expected 
to render the acquifition of accurate 
ideas concerning a Deity, and a fu. 
ture ftate, impoilible. If their notions 
of objedis, with which they are ac- 
quainted, are encumbered with nu- 
merous inconfiftencies, how can 
we expect, that thofe cpinions fhould 
be clear, which are primarily 
fuggelted by reflection, but after- 
wards confufed by obfcure tradi- 
tions, and the ftupid impoltures of 
dotage, when the feniors of a hord, 
afraid of being deferted ina ftate of 
imbeciliity, attempt to procureamy- 
fterious credit, by pretending to an 
intercourte with {upernatural beings? 
How can we expect, that thefe opin. 
ons, Which the human mind can ne- 
ver fully comprehend, thecontempla- 
tionof which fill it with aftonifhment 
and awe, in the fage, can be tree 
from confufion, in the favage. It 
would be ridiculous to fuppofe, that 
perfons who had never thought, or 
reflected, fhould be acquainted with 
the idea of God. Ii a nation ot 
men exilted, the activity of whof2 
minds never exceeded that of a per- 
jon afleep, we would not expect 
them to have attained the idea of 
the Deity. We do not look for itm 
children, till their knowledge ot ob- 
jects has attained a certain degree 
of accuracy ; and, among the vul- 
gar of every country, we find that 
their ideas on this fubjectare obscure, 
contufed, and even contradifory. 
Tow is it, therefore, wonderful, that 
fome inaccuracy fhould eccur in the 
opinions of very rude nations, equal- 
ly unpractited in thinking, and un- 

gualttied for refleGion ? 
‘Tue Hottentots, who in fome old 
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maps of M. de L’Ifle, are termed 
Choccoquas, probably from their 
clucking pronounciation, have been 
defcribed by various travellers, who 
in their oMervations, have had diife- 
rent objects in view. The earlielt of 
thefe which Ihave perufed is Kolben, 
who vifited the Cape in 1704. His 
relation is charged by Vaillant with 
inaccuracy, not trom faltehood, but 
from the exaggeration of known 
and allowed taéts. He is faid, 
by that lively Frenchman, to have 
wanted fufficient opportunities of 
informauon, as he was never beyond 
the Cape. But it muf be recollec. 
ted that at that period, the fettle- 
ments of the planters did not extend 
{o tar into the interior part of the 
country as at prefent, and that in- 
tercourie with the various Hotten- 
iot tribes, was then more frequent 
than at prefent at the Cape. Be- 
fore Kolben, fome travellers had re- 
prefentedthe Hottentots as devoid of 
religion, becaufe they had obferved 
among them, no temples, altars, or 
religious ceremonies. ‘Ihe vague 
term which was at firlt ufed, was, 
That the Hottentots were without 
a phrafe which may be ap- 
pied with equal propricty, to fig- 
wily weihout true religion, without efla- 
Lifbed religion, without that condu€ in 
lye cubich is agreeable to religion, and 
without relivious ideas. ‘Thus Haitho 
the Armenian,who lived in the 13th 
century, in his Oriental Hittory, re- 
lates, that the Moguls lived at firit 
beyond the mountains Belgian or 
Belchan without religion, and with- 
out the ufe of letters; though he 
immediately fubjoins, that the chiefs 
f thefe tribes, moved by a vifion, 
or command of God, chofe Changie 
or Zingis, for their fovercign and 
ruler, In the New ‘leitament, the 
fonian Greeks are declared to have 
been without God in the worl’, be- 
fore their converfion to Chriftianity, 
notwithitanding their fiery zeal for 
the worthip of Diana of the Ephefians. 
Bur Kolben, during his refidence at 
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the Cape, procured very particular 
information, concerning the religi- 
ous, or rather fuperttitious belief ot 
the Hottentots ; information, which 
though it may poilibly be exagge- 
rated in fome points, is, for the moit 
part, exactly confirmed by the ob- 
fervations of the accurate Thuaberg 
who vifited the Cape in 1772. ‘The 
chief objects of this traveller’s atten- 
tion, were Natural Hiltory, Medi- 
cine, Agriculture, Rural and Do- 
meitic oeconomy, and Minners. Eis 
accuracy in diitinguithing between 
what hefaw, whathe conjectured, and 
what he was informed of,’ to which 
lait fource of information, he gives 
little attention, and his brief bufi- 
nefs-like ftile, devoid ot ornament, 
and unincumbered by redections, 
produce the utmuit confidence 1m 
his veracity. 

Koren gives the following rela- 
tion of the religion ot the Hotten- 
tots. “ As the chief ct a Hotten- 
tot nation prefides over the captains 
of the Kraals, to the Nottentots 
call the Supreme Being, she Great 
or Supreme Coptair, whom they be- 
lieve to be the Creator of ali things, 
and the governor of the world, en- 
dowed with untearchable perice- 

ions. They commonly call him 
Gounja Gounja, or Gounja Viguoa; 
and fay, that he is a good mian that 
does nobody any hurt, and that he 
dwells far above the meon. But it 
does not appear that ticy addreis 
any aé& of devotion immediately to 
the Supreme Being. ‘Ther adora- 
tions are paid to what they call m- 
ferior deities, dependent on him; 
for the moft fentible of them, when 
they are in the humour.to anfwer 
the queltions afked them on this 
fubject, fay, that their anceiters io 
rievoully offended the God of gods, 

that he curfed them with hardnei{s of 
heart, therefore they know little of 
him, and have ftill leis inclination to 
ferve him than knowledge of his na- 
ture.’ Kolben then procecds to men- 
tion their worlhip of the moon, and 
thereof 
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They have much clearer notions of 
an evil fpirit whom they fe ary be. 
licving him to be the caufle of tek. 
nets, death, thunder, and every ca- 
lanuty that befalls them.6 The “ure 
very fuperttitious, and put great 
m witcheralt. relatic 
bears intrinfic marks of fidelity wud 
V5 aS it 


accuriac 


uneides With every 


authentic acconnt of the creeds ot 


barbarous nations. Bancroft in his 
hillory of Gutana, ftates, that all the 
Indians of that country believe in 
one fupreme God, to wh they 
attribute all the good, and none of 
the evils of lite. They alfo be'ieve, 
of muleyo- 
lent beings, who deliz rhtin milchiet, 
aud are permitted to inflict evil on 
mankind. feem to have fome 
idea of a future ftate; but are not 
very iolicitous to mvettigate the fub- 
ject. An indolent tranquillity, and 
an inattention to futuricy, predomi 
nate in their mi ids, and their care, 
from extending to another 
ilate exiitence, feldom reach be- 
vond the prefent hour. 
an, Who/e attention, in his 
different journeys through the coun- 
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affirms, that not only 
he tribes of the FHottentots, but the 
Bosjesmen, a race of defperate out- 
believe in mugic, attribute 
wun, cold, and thunder, to fome mif- 
chi tevous bei ace dead 
frien ds with rep roaches tor le: aving 
them jo foon, admonith them to be- 
have properly in their new fituation, 
by neither returning to haunt them, 
hor becommne fublervient to the ma- 
liciou deft ns of the wiazards. Iie 
nevertheleis that when he 
both Llottentots and Bos- 
fesmmen, ¢ concerning tha’ ‘xiflence of 
fupreme God, iey aniwered, 
are poor flupid creatures, and 
have never heard ; neither are we 
able to underfland any thing of ee 
matter.’ As a confirmation of this 
jlacerment, 
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flatement, we are informed by Vail- 
lant, in his account of the Nama- 
quas; that religion, divine wor- 
fhip, priefts, temples, and the idea 
ofanimmortal foul, are to them non- 
entities; and that of thefe fubjects, 
like the reft of the neighbouring fa- 
vages, they have not the flightett 
ideas The fame author, tn his ac- 
count of the Kabobiquas, while he 
admits that they believe in the exi{t- 
ence of a Supreme Being, the former 
and ruler of the world, who retides 
beyond the ftars, afferts pofitively, 
that they are the only Hottentot 
nation among whom he found this 
belief. ‘lo reconcile thofe contra- 
di@ory affertions, it is neceilary to 
advert to another circumitance, 
mentioned by Kolben, who fays, 
«“ That the referve of the Hottentots 
is extreme, eipecially upon fubjects 
that relate to religion.” He ailerts 
that it was with great difficulty, 
after a long time, and many at- 
tempts, that he at laft acquired a 
knowledge of the Hottentot opt- 
nions. When detected in the rela- 
tion of contradictions, they were 
wont to allege, that the Europeans 
were crafty and defigning people; 
who did not afk queitions merely 
for the fake otf the anfwer, but to 
ferve their own purpofes, which were 
generally hoftile to the lives and 
happinefs of the Hottentots. This 
general faé& is demonitrated by the 
tellimony of every traveller. Sparr- 
man remarks, that the Hottentct 
nation have a peculiar kind of re- 
ferve. “ When, for initance,”’ lays he, 
‘any thing remarkable happens, a 
Hottentot, if he can, endeavours to 
avoid mentioning it for fome days ; 
and when at laft he does fpeak of 
it, it is with a kind of circumlocu- 
tion, or, according to the term of 
the colonitts, with a dray, that is, 
a twilt or winding. Indeed for the 
moft part, the Hottentot comes out 
with his intelligence fo late, that in- 
ftead of being of any ufe, it only 
Vor. LXIV 
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ferves to vex one.’’— One mutt ne- 
ver,” fays Thunberg, “ attack the 
Hottentots with dire queitions, if 
one withes to know the truth of any 
thing, but it mutt be fifhed out of 
them by degrees, and as it were, 
difcourling upon other fubjects.”” 
It is ealy to judge what notalsle in- 
terpreters, perfons of this perverfé 
genius niult have formed, more efpe- 
cially, when three or four were em- 
ployed to convey a fingle piece of 
information, through the medinm 
of as many diftinét languages. Yer 
fuch was frequently the fituation of 
Vaillant. Neither was it a circum- 
tance favourable to the fuceefs of 
his inquiries, that thefe mutt have 
appeared extremely impertinent to 
his interpreters, who were only 
anxious to return to their families, 
from the unknown and favage re- 
gions into which he had conduftted 
them. Barbarous nations gencrallv 
place the habitations of fpirits be- 
yond the moft diftant mountains 
with which they are acquainted. If 
we could fuppofe Vaillant’s guides 
to have entertained fuch an opinion, 
it is impothble to fay what furmifes 
the adventurous fpirit of the travel- 
ler might excite in their minds. Re- 
collecting the vaft extent of country 
through which he had conducted 
them in fearch of a .irafP, might 
they not dread, that in fearch of 
God, he might lead them to the end 
of the world, But the vague and 
general affertion of Vaillant will for- 
feit all claim to credit, if it be con- 
fidered, that the thceiltical Kabobi- 
quas, and Cape Hottentots, have 
contiderable intercourfe with all the 
furrounding tribes, and that thefe 
tribes are not accufed of the difbe- 
lief, but of the ignorance of the ex- 
itence of God, and the want of the 
perception of religious ideas. But 
in thefe circumftances, fuch an igs 
norance is not only unprecedented, 
but entirely impoffible. Vaillant 
himfelf admits that the belief of 
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witchcraft or forcery, exiits a- 
mong tribes which he afferts have 
no religion. He mentions, in parti- 
cular, a reputed witch named Ka- 
koas, who was highly venerated by 
the Namaquas, and fo much dreaded 
by the Bosjeimen, that they never 
ventured to plunder the diitricts 
where fhe took up her abode; and 
he adds, that, by threatening them 
with her vengeance, the often com- 


pelled them to reftore the goods 


they had itolen. Thele circumitan- 
ces appear to me of fufiicient 
portance, to invalidate, either the 
truth ot Vaillant’s narrative, or the 
accuracy of his obfervation. In- 
deed it is not with the moft fa- 
vourable ideas of his accuracy, that 
we are imprefled by the perulal of 
his travels. Even in his favourite 
{cienee, Zoology, we find that he 
difclaims minutenefs of ftudy, and 
he frequently expatiates upon the 
difcovertes which he might have 
accomplithed, had he been a more 
fkiliul Botanit, or a more expert 
Chymiil; and this at the very time, 
when he is inveighing againit the 
authors of fyitems, with that flip- 
pant ailectation of wifdom which 
characterizes the writings of the mo- 
dern svi-drsani philotophers. Indeed 
it is utterly impoflible to admire, 
either the wiidom or the philofophy 
of a traveller, who fo palpably mif- 
takes the luit of novelty for the 
defire of ftudying nature ; who, 
while he idiy itraggles among the 
rocks ot Caffraria, exults over the 
fimple natives, becaufe, forfooth, 
they are neither acquainted with 
ine fize, figure, or motion of the 
earth on winch they walk, nor with 
thofe of the fun and heavenly bodtes, 
which roll over their ftupid heads, 

Bor it is probable, that before 
Vaillant vitited the Hottentots, the 
mockery of the Dutch colonifts 
had induced thefe barbarous hordes 
to conceal their religious opinions 
and ceremonies more caretully than 
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in the days of Kolben and the ear- 
ly voyagers. The fact is pofitively 
afcertained with regard to their an. 
cient veneration for the infe&, the 
Mantis. Inthe hiitories of barbar- 
ous tribes, and colonial fettlements, 
numerous initances of infolent 
mockery of favage religion oc- 
cur. Carver relates, that the dread 
of ridicule has imdueed the Nau- 
doweflie Indiuns, to diflemble both 
their religious opinions and ceremo- 
nies, and conceal them from the A- 
merican colonifts. Thus far the 
maxim, fo triumphantly repeated, 
completely fails, “ That the fim- 
pler the creed of any nation Is, it 
is the eafier to get acquainted with 
it.’ In many inftances, accidental 
queftions have elucidated the reli- 
gion of barbarous tribes, when di- 
rect inquiries have entirely failed. 
Such is the circumitance related by 
Meares, in his voyage to Nootka 
Sound. ‘* We had, for fome time, 
no reafon for fuppoiing, that the 
Indians had anidea of a Deity, till 
we explained to them, the cauie of 
our jufpenfion from labour on Sun- 
day; and, we would have departed 
in total ignoranee, as to any princi- 
ciple of their faith, if a boy had nor 
told us a ttory, when enquiring con- 
cerning the difcovery of copper, and 
the admiration in which it was held 
by them.” The legend which 
Meares relates is indeed only fit for 
a boy to tell, and feems neither to 
have been underftood by the audi- 
tors, nor to have much conneétion 
with the fubjeét which it was intro- 
duced to illuttrate. Itrelates to an 
oid man who entered the Sound in 
the days of their anceftors in a ca- 
noe entirely formed of copper, whe 
told them, that he came from the 
fky ; that their country fhould one 
day be deitroyed, when they would 
all be killed, and rife again to live in 
the place whence he came. This old 
man was killed by the Indians, who 
{eized his ance of copper, and 
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derived their fondnefs for that me- 
tal from this fource. It is proba- 
ble, that the creed of thefe Indians 
may be very obfcure and indiftina ; 

but that they have fome religion, 
however fedulouily they conceal it, 
js apparent from another faét. 


. Captain Dixon, in his voyage to the 


N. W. coaft of America, relates that 
one of the Indian Chiefs, from the 
mention of the fun in converfation, 
teok occafion to inform him, that 
both Indians and Whites derived 
their origin from that luminary, and 
serenade thither after death. I fhall 
only fele&t another initance of the 
difficulty of obtaining acquaintance 
with the religious belief of favage 
tribes. The crew of the Antelope, 
who were wrecked on the Pe- 
lew Iflands, could not difcover that 
the natives had any idea of religion, 
as they never obierved any place 


appropriated to religious obier- 
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vances, nor faw any ceremony per- 
formed which had the appearancé 
of public worfhip; though they i- 
magined they recognized the vet- 
tiges of divination, and perceived 
the traces of a belief in a Being 
which caufed misfortunes. But that 
thefe rude tribes had tolerably cor- 
rect ideas of religion, appears from 
a converfation between Captain Wil- 
fon and Lee Boo, when the latter 
had been fome time in England. 
When Captain Wilion told this child 
of nature, that prayers were faid at 
church to make men good, fo that 
when they died- and were buried, 
they might live again above the fky. 
Lee Boo with great earneftnedis re- 
plied, * all fame — Pelew ;—bad 
men itay on earth—good men go 
into {ky --become very beautiful.” 
And accompanied thete words with 
a fluttering motion of his fingers. 


(T o be continued. ) N 


To the Editor of the Scots Magazine. 


DIR, 

Since the publication of Mr 
Laing’s ingenious Effay on the au- 
thenticity of Othan, the attention 
of the public has been a good deal 
directed to the inveitigation of that 
iterelting and curious iubject. By 
literary ‘men, unacquainted with 
Gaelic, the fubje@ is generally con- 
fidered as decided in the negative. 
To this decifion, however, few per- 
fons who underftand the original 
language in which thele poems were 
compoied, aud who, at the fame 
time, are intimately acquainted 
with the hiftory, the manners, and 
the habits of the Scotith !!ighland- 
ers, are diipofed to fubmit. Since 
the inveltigation of this fubject, 
however, has been undertaken by 


the Highland Society, confiderable 
light may be expected to be thrown 
upon the queltion, which howe ever 
worthy of difeufiion, mult be allowed 
to be involved in much obfeurity, 
from the deficiency of precife and cir- 
cumitantial evidence. Havi ing made 
various inquiries concerning this 
fubject, in the courfe of a thort tour 
through the Weit Highlands, in the 
fummer of 1800, among others, [ 
received the following letter, which, 
from minute information 
which it contains, may perhaps be 
agreeable to fome of your readers. 
The queries which were tranfmit- 
ted to the ingenious and candid 
writer, Were chiefly of the following 
kind. ‘Is not the beauty of itile, 


which the Gaelic poems are gene- 
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rallv faid to poffefs, more imagi- 
nary than real? and may not the 
opinion be afcribed to the influ- 
ence of early affocations impercep- 
tibly affecting the talte? a circum- 
{tance fometimes obfervable in the 
moit ardent admirers of tradition- 
ary poetry in the Borpers of Scot- 
Jand. Though the fentiments of 
Gaclic poems be delicate, is not the 
flile rude, like that of Scotith fongs? 
Are the heroic and traditionary 
ballads, in the Irith diale&, diftin- 
guiihable by their ftile, from the 
poems afcribed to Offian? Are the 
traditionary poems of Strathglafs, 
Irifh, or Gaelic? Do the Highland- 
ers repeat the Irifh poems without 
confounding the two dialects ? Does 


SaMALAMAN, Nov. 24. 1800. 
Sir, 

I was favoured with yours lat 
week, and foon afterward faw 
Mr M. of D. whofe recommenda- 
tion indeed, was quite unneceflary 
to me; after perufal of your letter, 
which contained more than a {nfh- 
cient apology, for addrefling a per- 
fon unknown to you. | am forry 
at the fame time, to inform you, 
that | am not the proper perfon tor 
conveying information and convic- 
tion, relative to Oilian’s authenti- 
city, into the minds of thofe, who 
have no knowledge of the language 
of our ancettors. I] left the country 
very young ; when I returned home, 
T could not fpeak one regular fen- 
tence of the language I had firft 
learned; and betore T returned, what 
rematned of the Gaeli¢ manufcripts, 
and had efcaped the ravage of 
time, had been moftly colleéied by 
MacPherion and others: fo that !had 
‘ccels toice none that could be called 
with propriety, ancient poems, but in 
print alone. Notwithitanding thefe 
difadvantages, and many others, I 
thal tate, in anfwer to your queries, 
What eccurs to me at the mo- 
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the Irifh, or the modern Gaelic, ap. 
proach neareft the language of Of. 
fian? Do the name of Swaran and 
Loda occur in any Gaelic poem? 
Are perfonifications of the fun, 
moon, and other objects of nature 
common in Gaelic poetry? Is any 
fragment of Gaelic poetry pre- 
ferved which equals in beauty the 
addrefs to the tun, the fall of Bal- 
clutha, &c. in MacPherfon’s tranila- 
tion?” If any of your corre/pon- 
dents, who may underftand Gaelic, 
can give any additional elucida- 
tions of thefe queries, it will highly 
oblige 

Av Occasionat Reaper. 
Fan. 17. 1802. 


ment; as I have few leifure hours 
to make the fubje& of your in- 
quiry the object of my atten- 
tion. 

Your idea of the imperceptible 
influence of imagination over me- 
mory, illuftrated by yovr own ex- 
perience, and knowledge of the 
fongs of the warlike Boraerers, 
which you admired in your young- 
er days, but condemned in a more 
mature age, is of credit to you, as 
it does not imply a national impof- 
ture, though it cannot affea a High- 
lander, who knows the Gaelic, 
when he can oppofe it by a matter 
of fact. But how is it poffible to 
drive an Englifh or a Scotith fcep- 
tic, who is fenorant of the Gaelic, 
from his entrenchments againft con- 
viction? One would imagine, that 
Dr Blair’s Differtation on the Po- 
ems of Offian, and his appendix 
might have had fome weight with 
them; but as it has not, the argu- 
inents on which they ground their 
incredulity fhould be refuted. Your 
negative argument may be weaken- 
ed thus by another negative one : 
How can you draw an exaé compa- 
riion between the Borderers, 
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the Anglo-Saxon invafion and the 
Highlanders ? the former were in 
a continual {tate of war, while the 
latter enjoyed. fome peace among 
themfelves, and liitened with eafe, 
and pleafure, to the charming fongs 
of their bards. On what grounds 
can it be affirmed, that either 
the Borderers and Highlanders, 
who exiited for fome hundred years 
backward, were comparable to the 
heroes of Fingal’s age? And here 
is fomething pofitive againit your 
Hvpothetis. Read the fpeech of a 
Caledonian General, trag{mitted to 
us by a Roman hiftorian: Is it to- 
tally barbarous? But it is, you will 
fay, polithed by Roman eloquence ; 
though this were true, iti)l it fhews 
vou, what idea the Romans had of 
the Caledonians; what does Cafar 
fay in his account of the Druids of 
Gaul. * Diiciplina in Britannia re- 
perta, atque inde in Galliam tranf- 
lata exiftimatur, et nunc qui diligen- 
tus eam rem cognofcere volunt, 
plerumque illo difcendi caufa, pro- 
ficiicuntur.’’ Does it not follow, 
that the fource of education was 
then reckoned better in this ifland, 
than in Gaul? and from what we 
know, does it not follow, that a de- 
generacy has taken place {ince that 
period? Of this degeneracy Othan 
complains in his own time, when he 
was obliged to dwell among men 
of little fouls,”’; which might be 
owing to the deitruction of the or- 
cer of the Druids, an event that hap- 
pened in Trathal’s time, who was 
grandfather to Fingal. At the fame 
time, | am not of the opinion, that 
Cefar hints, That the Druidical initi- 
tution went trom Britain to Gaul. 
{ rather think, that the Celtic na- 
tions, once according to Plinius, 
matters of Europe, trom the river 
Oby in Ruiflia, to Cape Finifterre of 
Gallicia in Spain, were in Gaul, as 
in other parts of the” contin: nt, 
more fubject to commotions and re. 
volutions, and lefs able to preferve 
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the primary inftitution of the Dru- 
idical order, than the Britifh, who, 
from their fituation, were lefs liable 
to viciflitudes of human affairs, and 
more able, of courfe, to preferve 
among themielves their firit tradi- 
tions; as being then unmixed with 
foreigners, and lefs dilturbed by 
powertul neighbours; which was 
not the cafe in after times. I be- 
lieve the Druidical order to have 
been the firft that ever exilted for in- 
fpiring real cool courage, contempt 
of death, and all the pagan virtues 
that nature, cultivated by art, could 
fugeeit, without the affiltance of 
revelation. The Pagan and Chriltian 
Caledonians loft, in their refpective 
times, two great fources of educa- 
tion; the former, the Druidical or- 
der, of which the bards only re- 
mained, and the latter, the efta- 
blifhment of Iona, from which 
came the moit learned men of Scot- 
land, till it was deftroyed by the 
reformation. I have not feen 
Mr Laing’s Difertation againit the 
authenticity of Offian’s poems; but 
by fuch as have feen it, I am told 
it is not unanfwerable. I cannot 
conceive how it could be otherwife; 
but I eatfily conceive that a very 
able genius may lofe himéelf, when 
he ventures to treat a fubject to 
which he is partly a ftranger, while 
he may very eaiily dazzle others 
like himfelf, whofe knowledge is ina- 
dequate to the fubject, and cannot 
embrace every fide of the queition. 
It is a caule of very great regret, 
that error, at times, finds as able 
advocates as truth. You with the 
report, that I can repeat fome of the 
original of Offian’s poems, to be 
confirmed by my own affirmation. 
The report is true; but more than 
I can repeat, has been already pub. 
li{hed by MacPherfon, in his tirit edi- 
of the feventh book of T’emora ; 
and by Smith, whofe collection con- 
tains Gaclic poems, of which a mo, 
dern Highlander, could no more me 
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the author, then a modern Greek 
could compofe the Iliad. As to 
your other queries, the poems I 
have heard repeated in Strathglats, 
were amixture of what you mention ; 
a little of Offian, but more of lat- 
ter Irifh compoiitions, which were 
more eatily underitood by the vul- 
gar, than the fublime poetry of 
Offian. ‘The diale& was generally 
pretty corred, as far as i was a 
judge of the Inifh, but very interior 
to Oflian’s Gaelic, and even interior 
to our own, which comes much 
nigher Offian’s, than the Inth— 
Swaran’s name was unknown to 
me, till I daw it in MacPherfon’s 
tranilation ; but the name of Garve, 
fon to Starno, Mac Stairn 
was very familiar to me, but I know 
that MacPherion, in his trantlation, 
was not very fcrupulous relative to 
the change of names, when he 
thought the changed name would 
an’wer better in the Englith tranf- 
Jation; he calls the king ot the ifland 
of rocks, the king of the ifland of 
Craca, from crag in the Gaelic, 
which fignifies rock. I have not 
feen any manuicripts of great anti- 
quity, but I have been taught by 
one, who told he had feen ancient 
manuferipts; and who could re- 
peat Oilran’s poems very well, and 
ufed to be laughed at by gentlemen 
of the Low country, for comparing 
Otfian to Homer and Virgil; tll 
M'‘Pherion’s tranflation of Ofian’s 
poems appeared, when they changed 
their opmion relative to what the 
old gentieman ufed to advance. 
Relauve to tus laft aflertion, you 
may confult my friend Mr Charles 
Maxwell, Blacktriar’s Wynd, Edin- 
burgh, who, if his memory do not 
tail, may contirm what I have taid 
concerning this perfon, who was the 
old and venerable Mr John Far quhar- 
fon, fon to Mr Farquharfon of In- 
verie, is. my opimion, that the 
irith character was not current 
among the common rlighlanders ; 


and that very few of them could 
either read or write it, though I am 
inclined to think, that it was made 
ufe of by the Irith themfelves, foon 
after the introduction of Chriftianity, 
as well as by fome few of their corref. 
pondents in Scotlard. The tradition. 
ary poems have been preferved by the 
bards, and fuch as have been taught 
by them, which can be no myttery 
to a Highlander that knows any 
thing of the cuftoms of his native 
country, before the year 1715. The 
addrefles to the fun, moon, wind, 
&c. are found in poems, that are 
not afcribed to Offian, dnd in which 
no veltige of Chriltianity is to be 
feen; but equal in beauty to his 
addrefies to the fun and moon 
I have not feen. The delicate fenti- 
ments and images, “ avec les id¢es 
tres recherchces’”? of MacPherfon’s 
Ojfian, are found in fome other trae 
ditionary poems,- but whether they 
be of equal merit with thofe point- 
ed out by you, is more than [ would 
venture to decide: though iome 
fentences and pailages of them are 
moft beautiful, yet there are in the 
parts of Ojflian’s works you men- 
tion, fomething that furpailes, in my 
conception, any thing that I ever 
read ina Pagan author. The name 
‘ot Loda was not unknown in the 
Highlands, as a foreign deity, but 
little known now: the adorers of 
Loda were called the fons of Loda. 
it is likewife known by another 
name lefs ancient, “fudin, which 
comes very nigh Odin. It is my 
real opinion, that the Celtic nation 
had no gods at all, but what they 
received in courfe of time from their 
neighbours ; if you except the ipi- 
rits of the wind, which they did not 
adore as fupreme beings. Oflian in 
the poem ot Conn, makes Fingal iu- 
perior to the fpirit of Loda, of 
which he gives a moft awful dif- 
cription. Cath-d.nday have only 
icen in MacPherfon’s tranflation, but 
1 do not fee why the authenticity of 
it 
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it fhould be called in queftion, as it 
sfight be a natural confequence of 


ithe moving ftory of Cathula, the ori- 


ginal of which, I have feen. Whe- 


Sther MacPherfon has made any 


changes in, or additions to any part 
of Offian’s poems, cannot be eatily 

ecided, till the whole original be 
publifhed, which I am told is foon 
to take place: but that he is not 
the author of what I have feen of 
the original, | infer from the appa- 
rent impoflibility of his having from 
himfelf, the expreflions and ideas of 
the original ; from the vatt inferio- 
rity of the tranflation to the origi- 
nal, from his want of comprehention 
of the fenfe of the original, at times. 
Take an inftance of the two lait af- 
fertions: Fingal, B, ILI. “ Be thou 
a ftream of many tides againit the 
foes of thy people, but like the gale 
that moves the grafs to thofe who 


afk thine aid.’”? The more literal 


tranilation of this patlage is,“Be thou 
like the furge of a winter {pring-tide 
current, impelling its collected 
fireams againit the foes of thy 
people, but like a feeble, tepid, mild 
fummer blaft to thofe who afk thine 
aid:’ Here, in MacPherfon’s tranf- 
lation, the idea of the ftrength of a 
{pring-tide over a neap-tide, that of 
a winter fpring-tide over a fummer 
ipring-tide, and the oppofition be- 
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tween fummer and winter is totally 
loft, with a clufter of molt beautiful 
epithets in the Gaelic, whofe very 
found in the original is expreflive of 
their meaning. In the beginning of 
the feventh book of Temora, the 
cranflation is, the fun’s eagle eye; 
whereas, in the original it is, iv/lan 


Jouil ghreine na Jeear, that is, the low 


eye of the fun, traveller sof the ex- 
panfe. MacPherfon took zi//anlow,to 
be utilar eagle, probably from his 
ignorance of the former word, fimi-_ 
lar in orthography to the latter, 
though different in the fenfe. But 
I have, I fear, exhauited your pa- 
tience. I am forry, I was abfent 
when you was in this country, and 
meant to call on me; for ina conve1- 
fation, thefe matters mighi be much 
better explained with lefs trauble 
to us both, and more {atisfaction.—- 
I am, 
Sir, 

Your moft obedient humble Servet. 
Joun 


N. B. I repeated your expreflion, 
“ les idées tres recherchées,” taking 
it for granted, that your meaning 
was, that they might appear fo to 
us; but lam convinced, they were 
quite natural, and far from being 
“‘recherchées”’ to the author. 


y.c. 


For the Scots Mayazine. 


ACCOUNT of the ROMANCE of the SEVEN SAGES. 


THE marvellous tales of tradi- 
tion, are not yet fo much neglected 
in Scotland, that the ftory of the Se- 
ven Sazes has loft its popularity. 
Every boy and every girl has heard 
ot the Seven Sleepers, and of the Se- 
ven Wise Men, almott as frequently 
as of the feven planets, the feven 


notes of the mufical gamut, or the 
feven days of the week. But, per- 
haps, it is not known to all my 
readers, that thefe ltorieswhich have 
amufed their infancy, and _per- 
haps called into attion the firft ru- 
diments of thinking and reflec- 


tion, formed the claflics of a lefs re- 
fined 
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fined period, and were fung to the 
harp of ancient bards, betore the 
knights and the dames of Chivalry. 
In the Gesta Romanorum, a collection 
of ftories of every age, written m 
a barbarous Latin ftile, and accom- 
modated to the manners of Chival- 
ry, the hittory of the Seven Sages 
holds a confpicuous place. In the 


~ Auchinleck MS. an invaluable col- 


lection of che romances of Chivalry, 
a copy of the Seven Saces 1s pre- 
ferved, which, though imperfect both 
at beginning and end, confiits of 
ahove 2600 verfes. The popularity 
of this ancient Romance, in Scot- 
land, is evinced by its tranflation, 
“ out of profe into Scots metter 
by John Rolandof Dalkeith,” print- 
ed at Edinburgh by the heirs of 
Andro Hart in 1631. In the pro- 
logue to this curious work, Roland, 
who feems to have been as much e- 
levated with vanity and conceit, as 
he was utterly devoid of poetical 
powers, relates, that he tranilated 
it at the requelt of “ one of his 
*, a proper wench, whofe 
tongue, I fhould fay port tongue, 
might well fuffice to preach in barne 
or byre.” He feeme to have been 
quite unacquainted with the ancient 
poetical Romance, mentioning the 
ftory as a “ Role,” 


Made an compilde by the wife Sages 
icven, 
Who were, that time, moft {apient un- 
der heaven. 


For naturail wit, they are all holden 
in plaine, 

The {pringing well, and onelie freth 
fountame, 

The perfect ground, and roote o1 iginall, 

Or this tome now following but laine: 

Dheretore, myielf, as now £ am con. 
{iraine, 


_™ Shaketpeare ufes this word in the 
tame ienfe in the Winrir’s Tare, AG 
IV. Scene II, 


“ Are tummer fongs for me and my 
aunts.” 


ee 


It to tranflat in our tongue naturall, 
Where | it fand into plaine prote at all, 
W:hout colour or teete; now avaine, 
In rurill ryme, to fet it foorth I ihali, 


This paflage, which will be confi. 
dered as extremely unpropitious to 
the author’s poetical reputation, 
may neverthelefs be regarded as « 
fair fpecimen of the work; and the 
author, to ufe his own allufion, has 
been very careful not to throw pearls 
before {wines molt curious 
paffage in the work, is perhaps, the 
following ftanza, which contains 
fome additionary names to the lif 
of Scotith literary men : 


In court that time was good Sir David 
Lyndesey, 

In vulgar tongue he bure the bell that 
dav, 


To make meeter, right cunning and 


and expert; 

And maitter ‘Yohn Ballentine, footh to 
fav, 

Make him marrow to David well we 
may ; 

And forthe third, mafter William Stew- 
art, 

To make in Scots, hee knew right well 
the airt. 

Bifhop Durie, fometime of Galloway, 

For his p:eafure, fometime, would take 
their part. 


Among other reafons of his ne- 
glect of poetical diction, Roland 
alleges the diflike of his reader 
for “ high and curious terms ;” but 
another reafon which he hints at, is 
much more fatisfactory, 


Another caufe I wot right well yee 
ken, 

For to bring but, it’s ill, that’s not 
there ben ; 

Nor is there none | Know in all this 
towne, 

Except he hane it, that can put on a 
Bowne: 

Of a toome tunne, none can draw out 
licour, 

Nor of a foole to make a wife doétour. 


Tue beginning of the ancient Ro- 
mance is Wanting in the MS., but 
Roland 
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Roland commences his Seven Sa- 
ces with fome reflections on the an- 
cient fame of Rome, and its declen- 
fion under the ecclefiaftical govern- 
ment. He declaims againift “ the 
papiftes and their foule marchan- 
dice,” who, he fays, 


——— will cauie a pounde of molten 
leade, 

Bring them avaine the weight of gold 
fo red ; 

And caufe the hippes of a dead yow or 
fkinne, 

Abfolue you all of your moft deadlie 
finne ; 

Incontinent in heauen up to be broughr, 

Contrare God’swill, whetherhe would, 
or nought. 


Such a feries of reflections, though 
very natural after the Reformation, 
could not have eafily occurred in a 
popular poem of the age of the Ro- 
mance, Which probably afcends 
nearly to the reign of Edward ILI. 
Roland then proceeds to relate, how 
Pontianus, the Emperor of Rome, 
had an Emprefs named Clara, who 
bore him * a knave child,’”? named 
Diocletiane. In the manufcript Ro- 
mance, however, the name of the 
Emperor is Diocletian. At the pe- 
riod when the young man attained 
the age of feven years, his mother 
fell fick, and “ her natural debt 
compleeted of dead,” in {pite of all 
the “dogne doétours, phyficians and 
philofophers, cunning men and me- 
diciners, chirurgians, and potingars 
and practicians iuttle an flie, 


‘lat daylie deales with phlebotomie.” 


‘his event banifhes all merrinefs 
and minitrel mirth from the court, 
which wears dule weede” fora 
year and day. But, the queen be- 
ing endowed with a prefcient mind, 
and perceiving that the alterna- 
tives of death or dumbnefs were 
fated to her fon, exacts from the 
king a promife, that he fhould ne- 
ver be fubjected to the controul of 
Vou. LXLV, 
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a mother-in-law, but fhould be edu- 
cated at a diftance ‘rom court, un- 
der the direction of iages felected 
jor the purpofe. The emperor im- 
snediately fends for the feven wielt 
men in Chriltendom to Rome. 
names of the firit fix wife men are, 
Pantillas, Lentulus, Craton, Mal- 
quidrack, Jofephus, and Cleopas ; 
but the name of the feventh is not 
mentioned. 

Tuey harangue the Emperor in 
their turns; and with the conc!us 
fion of the oration of the ieventh 
face, the manuicript romance 
mences. 


For the mede of mi feruife, 

Tac me thi toune to loke and lore, 
Of mi teruiie kep i namorte ; 

And i the wille thonke vune; 
And ai the clergie vnderftonne, 
Ich wille into his bodi dizt, 

Bothe bi dai, and bi nizt. 


Dioclician the maiftres herde, 
He itrok his berd, and tchok hts zerde, 
And en hem made milde chere,— 


and, after divers other tokens of fa« 
tisfaction, commits his fon to their 
charge. ‘The fages conduct the 
young Prince to the Cousisionyy 
which, our author affures us. was a 
© ftede? in Rome, and after coniult- 
ing concerning the condu& proper 
to be adopted in his tuition, they 
relolve 


That he fcholde nowt in Rome be laue, 
For burgeis, maiden, other knaue, 
Mizt him in fom iiot fette 

‘That alle his lore he ichclde iette. 


This danger, even in modern times, 
incident to the education of Princes, 
they refolve to avoid, by bringing 
up the Prince in a fplendid caitle, 
fituated on the banks of the Tiber, 
in a grove of all kinds of trees, at 
fome diftance from the city, ‘Vhe 
calile was accommodated with feven 
chambers for the lectures of the dit 
ferent fages, and a magnificent - 
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in the centre, adorned with curious 


Were fuch an unaccountable acci. 


paintings and feulptures, dent to befal any of our learned or 
wife men, in theie degenerate days, 9 
SS ‘Ther inne was paint of Doxet thre pars, tie malicious world would unque. § 
And eke alle the jeuen ars: {tionably impute it to the firlt of 
or theie caules. In Roland, by whom 
Mutike, and Aitronomi:, the outline of the ftory is very ac. 
Geomerre, and ars Miike, curately followed, the experiment is 
Bs made with an olive leaf inferted un. Fy 
Be AttraGed, no doubt, by thefe and der each corner of the bed, and the . 
ae fimilar delectable devices, the young Prince declares, that he had ima. 
Bee is rince applies to his itudies, with gined in his fleep, 
the end of the fixth year he is able aging OF all THIS WHOIE 
with his ers. At Unto the earth was quite. declined 
period, his learning and genius downe j 
are tubjede toa fingular al, the And the gain, ig twink'ine of our 
propriety of which it is extremely 
cifhecult to diicover. It was uplifted an nuudred thoufand 
thai tck fextene, 
Ofiuy that were grene 5 A circumftance which would rather 
Vader ech flapel of his bec, have indicated a morbid and erro- 
mite, four thai hid, neous feniibility, than that natural 


Nhe young Prince, whofe intellect 
and ne er of obfervation had, no 


doubt, been attonithingly fharpened 
by the procels to which they had 
been jubjected, begins, in ihe morn- 

to itare around him with atto- 


Other Ich am of wine drownke, 
} tha + 
Uther the lirniament is 
Other were) tie wround 


4 


RHE Ul sUdl icues rounde. 


acutenefs which it was the object of 


the Sages to diicover. After this 
trial, which feems intended to in- 
dicate the accuracy necetfary in 
Attrological feience, the chief ob- 
ject of purfuit in the middle a- 
ges, the Sages conclude, that the 
Prince is matter of the feven {ciences: 


and he is conduéted to the court of 


the Emperor his tuther. 
H. 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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PRICTURES on the LIFE and WRITINGS 


f the Celebrated 


WARON HALLER. 
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Zo the Editor of the Scots Magazine, 


DIR, 


IN itu di in 


for knowledge in conterminous fields 


g the phenomena of 


of obfervation, withoutincurring the 
‘Seales, the phylicilan may now { 


feck danger of being betrayed into thofe 
errors, 
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errors, Which in former times, dis- 
figured and difgraced the fcience of 

redicine. The ftudent of this molt 
intereiting and important fetence, 

1 icience which has for its obje& fo 
grand an efiential to the happinefs 

f the human race, as the health of 
human fyftem, may, in our day, 
be much at his eafe as to the appre- 
hention, that thefe abfurd and vi- 
lionary theorics may again be. 
come current, which accounted for 
the vital energy, for the caufes of 
Cifeates, and ior the operation of 
remedics by one fictitious hypothe- 
{isy and explained all the phenome- 
na of the animal economy, on the 
eratuitous fuppofition, that within 
the frame of man, there are going 
on proceiles of dig cettion, of fermen- 
tation, and of eflers efcence, fimilar 
to thoie produced by the chemii, 
while operating on inanimate mat- 
ter in his laboratory. 

Tis period at length has arrived, 
when medical men, no longer enliit- 
ing themielves under the banner of 
any one fect; no longer, trom a 
faife veneration toa Great name, at- 

taching themielves exclufively and 


obitinately to his-tene ts, have felt the 


ecetlity ot 
ot ex 


inking tor themtelves, 
> and comparing all the 
theaties, ia have been hitherto 
a.ivanced on the fubject ; of tllum- 
nating their own particular depart- 
ment, by light borrowed from ail 
the other fciences ; and, more eipe- 
of cultivating with affiduiiy 
every branch of literature trom 
which medicine can derive any col- 
lateral atd, or phenomena re- 
ceive a rational explanation. 
Amone i! labours and 


i2ole wnacre 
example gave th fortunate direc- 
von to me edical inquirers, and eita- 
tlie fcience itfeif on ref- 
table and fo rational a founda. 
ftands pre-eminent the name 

Baron Haller, 
‘man whoie gigantic genius and 
ndetaticable indutiry could only be 


Striflures on Haller. 


4) 


equalled by his fublime piety, and 

by his fingular modefty. Fle is ur- 
doubtedly the father of the dotrinez 
of Ex citability ; which, although by 
no means as yet extended and con- 
jolidated into a complete fyftem ; 
vet, with all its imperfections, and 
however much it has been decried 
by people ignorant of its nature, 
or attentive only to its abufe, cer- 
tainly leads to more pliioiophical 
conclufions relative to the laws ot 
the animal economy, both in its 
found and ditea ftate, than any 
other theory which has hitherto been 
otfered to the medical werld. 

I am informed ycu intend to de- 
voie a department of your Mitcel- 
lany to articles of interelting bic- 
graphy. The following biographical! 
iketch is therefore fent for eee ; 
and the celebrity of its fubject wil 
no doubt, fecure it a place in ie 
Scots Magazine. A biographical 
notice of Dr Ha Wer will, Tam per- 
fuaded, be revarded as an accept:- 
ble prefent by the public in generai ; 
becauie, a retroi{pective view of hig 
immente acquirements cannot but 
fuggeft a reflection on what the hu- 
man mind can accomphih by due 
cultivation, and by perfevering dili- 

gen CC. 

Bur, in finithing this article for 
your Magazine, I addrefs myteit 
more eipectally to a particular 
clais of your readers. Partiy irom 
defign, and par tly om the accident 
of jocal | fituation, | have been led 
to cultivate lome with 

nedical men and medical books. 

In Ing thie treataies on an » 
from time to time, 
tered to the public, with all the 
ponip of originality, I find 1 
to accede to the wile man’s apho- 
rifm, * That there's nothing new 
under the Sun and indeed, iam 
fometimes tem pted to join in the 
indignant crclamation of the poet, 
imi: ator ess ser per !"Vhefe com- 
draw fyom the exu- 
berant 
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berant ftore-houfe of Haller’s ge- 
nius, without acknowledging the 
fource whence they derive the ma- 
terials of their volumes. Haller’s 
works are tranflated; his arrange- 
ments are adopted; and hs deierip: 
tions minutely copied. Now, Sir, a 
fuccmé account of this great man, 
and of the more prominent features 
ot his life, may probably induce 
emen, who are in the courte of 
snatomical or medical inquiries, to 
repairtotheexcellent original himfelf 
fo » firnetion, initead of relting con 
tented with gleaning information 
from his fervile and ungrateful imi- 
tators. And it multbe confefled, that 
among the young gentlemen engag- 
ed in the ftudy or medicine in this 
placc, there are many who are not 
duly acquainted with the phyficlog: 
cal and: ana omical labours of the in- 
comparab! le Hailer ; perhaps, there- 
fore, the perutal of this duperticial 
fketoh of his lite, accompanied as 
We go 2 with jome curfory re- 
marks on his WrIlIngs, may ditpote 
fuch to en large their inti macy with 
an au whoie immortal works 
urnih an meshauitrble fund of fo- 
‘leature andof valuable improve- 
ment. 
Avsert Harrer was born on 
the 18th of May 1-c§, in the city 


ot Berne, one of the -:-:2 


no, 


thor 


Swils 
gg hes father, Emanuel Hal. 


ltudied the law, and tor fome 
time 


Al 


prac as 2 barniter with 
contiderable reputation in his native 
Not many years atter our 
author’s birth, he removed from 


Borne, and ebtained an 
tuaticn in Baden, another city of 
the fame Canton. 
We have’ heard much of furpri- 
ling proofs of carly difplay: 
ed by perfons, who, in mor 
ced pcriods or their lives, became 
conipicuous ior their liter: ary attain- 
ments. Ot thefe details, fome mut, 
10 dk nbt, ber eceived ¢: 


s3 but, certain it is, “oe Haller, 


oficial fi- 


AdVanN-~ 
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while yet an infant, aftonifhed his 
friends by his precocious genius, 
and intenfe application. Scarcely 
had he reached his fitth year, when 
he began to commut to writing, eve. 
ry word which the intercourfe of 
the day had imprefied upon his me. 
mory ; his proficiency in the learn. 
ed languages was 10 very remark. 
able, that, in his eleventh vear, he 
tranilated excerpts from Greek au- 
thors, in hiitory, poetry, and gene. 
ral literature ; and, at this early pe. 
riod compofed, for his own ute, a 
Chaldaic grammar, and a Creek 
and Hebrew lexicon. Much about 
this period, he exhibited a fignal 
proot of his attachment to liter: ary 
puriuits; he extracted from Bayle 
and Moreri, an hiltorical dictionary 
comprifing biographical notices of 
more than two thoufand remarkable 
perfonages; and he wrote a fatire in 
Latin verfe, in which he expofed 
the fullen difpotition and the capri- 
cious humour of his preceptor, Ab- 
raham Baillodz. 
Acquisitions fo extenfive, and 
a diligence fo refolute, in a boy of 
fuch tender years, might weil have 
challenged the tond approbation 
and the patronage of his family; 
we find, however, that this growing 
tatte ior polite literature, particu: 
larly his inclination to poetry, the 
fafcinating charms of which, he 
Was apprehentive, would allure him 
m feverer ftudies, excited the 
pleature of his father, who had def- 
uned him for his own profethon, 
and who regarded his multitarious 
purfutts as too defultory and fuper- 
heial, and too little a-kin to thofe 
profound inveftieations, and minute 
details with which the ftudent of 
law n mutt be familiar, if he would 
Wil to attain to icientific eminence 
in his profefiion. But neither the 
repeated remoniirances of his fa- 
ther, nor the arbitrary admonitions 
of his matter, were effe@ual in con- 
fining his literary purfuits within 
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the limits of dga/ inquiry, or in 
fuppreiling his ardent defire for ge- 
neral information. 

Sucw was the plan on which 
young Haller’s education was con- 
ducted until his thirteenth year ; 
when, on his father’s death, he was 
removed to the public fchool at 
Berne. The clafs to which he was 
attached, required a ttage of pro- 
vrets far fuperior to what might be 
expected from his boyifh years. But 
his talents proved adequate, nay, e- 
ven fuperior to the tatk required of 
him; for he performed, in Greek, 
the exercifes, which his matter ex- 
aéted from him, and which his clafs- 
fellows brought forward in the La- 
tin tongue. 

In the year 1723, his relations per- 
mitted him to accompany a young 
friend to Bienne, with the view of 
being initiated in philofophy by his 
companion’s father, who was a cele- 
brated phyilician of that place. But 
his new maiter being a bigotted ad- 
herent to Defcartes’ airy :pecula- 
tions, young Haller foon relinquifh- 
ed that logic and philotophy, which 
fettered his genius, without enlarg- 
ing his knowledge ; and turning a- 
fide from the rugged path which 
his preceptor pointed out to him, 
expatiated at large in the pleaiant 
fields of hittory, of poetry, and of 
general literature. 

Durina his refidence at Bienne, 
Haller was in the habit of com- 
menting on the books which he 
peruted, and of tranicribing iuch 
patfages as, for novelty of matter 
or method, attracted his attention ; 
a practice which he continued du- 
ring the future period of his life; 
and to which, as we thal! find in the 
sequel of his hittory, the world is in- 
debted for much intereiting intor- 
mation, on various fubjects. At 
this period alfo, his genius awaken- 
ed to poetic enthu‘iatm by the ro- 
mantic feenery around him, poured 
forth in various effutlions, 
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epic, lyric, and drammatic: So 
much indeed had this favourite flus 
dy engrotfed his attention, that on a 
fire breaking out in the houfe where 
he refided, he rufhed into his apart- 
ment, and, at the hazard of his life, 
reicued his poetry from the flames, 
leaving his other manuicripts to 
their tate, without a murmurat the 
lofs futtained by their defiruction. 
Ata more advanced period of his 
lite, when maturer age had refined 
his judgment, he was frequently 
heard to fay, that he had hazarded 
his life for the prefervation of thofe 
compofitions, which he then thought 
the fineit productions of human ge- 
nius; but which, at a future pert- 
od, he contigned to merited deftruc- 
tion, as unworthy of his pen. 

Ir was to the period of his life 
under review, that Haller alluded, 
when he compared himfelf to a 
wild plant, which is leit to grow 
without pruning ; and to this very 
circumitance may his future pre- 
eminence, in a great meature, be 
afcribed, as it conitituted that broad 
balis upon which the ffructure of 
his univerfal knowledge was after- 
wards reared. 

We have already noticed, that 
his father deitined him for the ttu- 
dy of law; but his ardent and 
active {pirit was ill calculated tor 
progres in a profeilion, which would 
have circumicribed the freedom 
ot his inquiries within limits fo nar- 
row, ‘which entirely refted on fta- 
tute, and precedent, and authori- 
ty ; and which, to ule his own ap. 
potite aliufion, from his f:vourite 
Horace, in a Ietter to his friend 
M. Bonnet ot Geneva, compelled 
him Jurare an werba 

An», regarding the admonitions 
of his new matter, although he had 
not liflened to them wiih a defe- 


rence fo jubmiilive, as to fuffer his ° 


genius to be fettered by that nar- 
row, iliberal philofophy, which the 
phyfician of Bienne fo eagerly re- 
com. 
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e-mmended, and fo ftongly enfor- 
ced; yet does it appear, that in 
embracing the profeflion of medi- 
cine, he was in a great meafure de- 
termined by his advice 3 although 
he was no doubt reconciled to his 
new purinit, irom the confideration 
of that variety of Iferary inquiries 
which it embraces,and which weuld 
ceive feope to the veal and acuvity 
of his capacious mind, 

No foorer had Haller dedicated 
phytic, than he adopted a 
and tematic plan 
of Rudy than he had hitherto pur 


fued. For this pur, ofe he repaired, 
in 1723, to the Univerfity of ‘Tu- 
bingen, where he protecuced his me- 


dical inveliigations, with that mde- 
fatio ible diligence which he perpe- 
tuatly exerted under the Protevors 
Elias, Camerarius, and Duvernev. 
"The former initiated him in thofe 
found principles of natural philoto- 
phy, whole characeriltic tenet 1s firft 
to doubt and then to believe ; and 
which are equally remote from cre- 
hand, and from 


Gulitv, on the one 


icepiicifm on the other. From the 
Pretechons Of Duveinev, he acquis 
rea the rudiments of botany: a 
{cicnc whic ( of Which he 
‘ ~ } 
under tie fame teacher, lis pro- 
greis in anatomy was fo rapid and 
fo conipicuousy U at Duverney,from 
the perufal of various difertations 
preetered its future 
pre-cminence m this fundamental 
ot true dical knowledge. 


, 
#hy, 
i eje prec 


ihed, wil appear in the 


is were ve- 
f quel of 
i'r is a curious fad, that, not. 
landing his flrong attachment 
to thelc iciences, which continued 
fteuady und invariable through life, 
he acknowled res th at, at this pe- 
riod his proiecuuion of them was 
Minerva. repretents him- 
lying anate niy, authors ch 


Not enqure th ic cadaver Cus 
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{mell which affails the diffector’s ol- 
fasory organs; and botany, al. 
though he was extremely fhort. 
fighted. During his refidence at 
Tubingen, he exhibited a proof of 
his knowledge i in Mineralogy, by r 
futing an error ot Tournetort, wv ho 
had aicribed to foflils a vegetative 
power. 

One incident of his life fails here 
to be mentioned, as it exhibits the 
inftructive leffon of a young man in 
the vigor of health, and me, a high 
flow of animal {pirits, reducing his 
paffions into a fubterviency to his 
reafon, and to his principles. His 
focial diipotition, and the example 
of fome of his companions, had be. 
trayed him while ftudying at Tubm- 
gen, into a fingle act of imtemper- 
ance. This folitary deviation into 
excefs made fo deep an imprefiion 
upon a mind, equally enamoured 
ot virtue, and fufceptible of ingenu- 
ous fhame, that he formed a reio- 
lution to abilain from wine, and to 
adopt, for the future, the mout r- 
cid abltemioufneis and trictnels of 
morals. 

In the year 1725, Haller repair- 
ed to Leyden. attracted hither by the 
delerved celebrity of the immortal 
Soerhaave. A wider field of cb- 
fervation now opened to his view, 
and furnifhed him with more ample 
opportunites for difplaying the 
mental acquifitions which he had 
already made, and ter the further 
vation of his intellectual powers. 
Fits abilities and diligence {oon at- 
tracted the attention of Boerhaave, 
who honoured him by a guue 
ihare of his countenance; and, 
his ex: amp! e, and encour: nt 
foftered his grow ing predi lection fer 
botany. He took down his matter’s 
lectures, and his notes of the pre- 
leciions on the inftitutions of medi- 
cine were fo ample and fo accurate, 
that they afterwards furnithed ma- 
terials for one of his moft ufeful 
publications. He continued his 
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anatomical ftudies under Albinus, 


jut then rifing into fame, and un- 


der the venerable Rufych, who had 
carried the art of injecting anato- 
mical preparations to unrival- 
led pertection. In the year 1726, 


Complaynt of Scotland. 


he received his phyfician’s diploma ; 

and, on that occaiion, pu blithe his 

Inaugural diifertation De Dudu S1- 

livah 
( To be continued in our next.) 


To the Editar of the Seats Magazine. 


Siky 

Havins perufed, with confider- 
able attention, the new Edition of 
that curious work, “’TheComplaynt 
of Scotland;”’ I beg leave to trouble 
you with fome obfervations which 
occurred to me at the moment. 

The inductive evidence by which 
the Editor attempts to fupport his o- 
pinion, that this work was compofed 
by Sir David Lindfay of the Mount, 
does not appear to me quite fatisfac- 
tory. Perhaps I have receivedan ori- 
ginal bias in favour of the firtt opini- 
on, Which attributes that work to Sir 
James Inglis; but that opinioh feems 
to be encumbered with fewelt diih- 
culties. It is true, that Pinkerton, 
in his Hiltory of Scotland, has men- 
tioned James Inglis, who was de- 
nominated Sir, from being a digni- 

hed prieit, who was fecretary to 
Queen Margaret, afterwards Abbot 
ot Culrols, ‘and was murdered by 
the Baron of Tulliallan in 1531; but 
this does not prove decilively, that 
no Other Sir James Inglis exitted at 
that period. 


Tue defign and doctrine of the 
Complaynt of Scotland does not 
feem to be in favour of the Refor- 
mation, and an alteration of the na- 
tional religion ; ut is rather writ- 
ten in fupport of the French interelt 
=6Scotland ;—for rejecting the 
piopofed alliance and marriage be- 
tween Mary and Edward ;—and 
maintaining the war with England. 


Mackenzis, V. iii. p. go. fays, 


that Sir James Inglis, “upon the 
death of James V. joined with the 
French faction, in oppotition to the 
pretended marriage betwixt the in- 
fant-Queen of Scotland, and the 
Prince of Wales :’—So that his re- 
ligious Jentiments were thofe of the 
author of the Complaynt. 


Sir Davin Lixpsiv’s writings 
were in favour of the Retormation, 
as appears from all his works. And 
Pinkerton afferts that he “was more 
the reformer of Scotland than John 
Knox; tor he prepared the ground, 
and John only fowed the feed.” 
Poets, ap. Pinkerton’s Mait- 

land Poems. 


Arter the publication of § 
David’s various treatifes, dedicate “d 
to the king, and others, } how could 
he have called this ‘r:¢-d: (the Com- 
playnt) “the firft laubirs of his 
pen ;” and addretfed it, as to 
thie Queen-Regent, with whom he 
Was not in favour. 

In p. 131 Of Preface ta the Coni= 
playut, the Lilegy on the Piper of Kil- 
barchan is afcribed to Hamilton, 
but in the ftatiitical account of Kil- 
barchan, Vol. xvi. p. gi, it is af 
cribed to Semple ; as alfo in Craw. 
ford’s hiltory of Rentrewthire, pub- 
lithed by William Semple tn 1782. 
p- 162. If you think thefe obierv- 
ations of fuflicient importance to 
infert them in your mifcellany, they 
may be followed by others. 

D. H. 
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LITERARY 


AND 


NOTICES. 


CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH ROMANCE, 
IN THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. 


EXTRACTS 


From La Harpe’s Lycée. 


THE hiftory of the human heart ts 
exhibited in able Romances, but not 
in the earlieit romances of our lan- 
guage. While our language was in a 
crude fiate, and reckoned unworthy of 
being uted in important works ; the 
Romance of the Roje, and others of that 
{pecies, might have their utility ; but 
Imuift confefs, I could never bring 
mvyi{elfto read them, nor even to pe- 
ruie the more modern Afrea, which 
had fuch a prodigious reputation at 
the beginning of the feventeenth cen- 
tury. Some traits of expreifive fim- 
plicity, fome paftoral images, which 
might pleale in the abfence of better 
models cf compofition ; offer no com- 
pentation for its tedious infipidity, 
except to the philologiit, the antiqua- 
ry, and the etvymologiit, who love to 
dwell on the obicure antiquities of our 


Janguage, to inveitigate our an- 


cient dialect, and who think their pa- 
tience mchly rewarded, when they 
can cite a happy expreilion, or trace 
the etvmulogy of aword. Every one 
ispleale withhis own purfuits; fomuch 
fothatiome ofthele antiquaries attempt- 
ed to revive this obfolete ftile in mo- 
cern pioductions, to write in the eigh- 
teenth century, in the diale¢t of the 
twelfth, and to employ in romances 
of the prefent day, the ftile of Zhe 
Fair Maguelone and Peter of Provence, 
‘Uheie are even fome perfons who pro- 
fels to difcover vait genius in this kind 
who do hot under- 

retinement, perceive in it, 
only, an eafy method of introducing a 
falfe taite both in file and fentiment, 
I have not read, at leaft, to a eonclu. 


fion, either Clelia or Cyrus, which was 
fo well ridiculed by Boileau; nor yet 
have I read the 4viave of Detmarets, 
which is even infenlor in merit, though 
it has not been interior in reputation. 
The tedious romances of Scudery, pro- 
cured her great fame; at leaft till 
Boileau reduced them to their real 
ftandard of merit. Portraits of living 
characters were then the rage 3 this 
lady has drawn all the celebrated cha- 
racters of her time, under ancient 
names; and people were flattered to 
fee themfelves enihrined in this gallery 
of portraits. MM. Rambouillet appears 
under the name of Artenice, an appel- 
lation fhe always retained, even in her 
funeral oration; and the folitaries of 
Port-Royal could not refift the petiy 
vanity ot fecing themielves repre‘ented 
in favourable colours in thete fallaci- 
Ous productions, which at the fame 
time offended their tafte, and blamed 
their rigorous Janienifm, They in- 
dulged themielves with occafional per- 
ulals of thefe works, which they re- 
garded as poilon ; though their tediout- 
neis was the only poifon they contain- 
ed, and it iseven probable that felf-love 
would mingle a little honey with this 
poiion. . Lhe excellent of this 
ipecies of romance, if the word can be 
applied to a ipecies of compoiition, 
Which violates good tafte, is undoubt- 
edly the Cleopatra ; in {pite of its enor- 
mous length, its everlafting converfa- 
tions, its defcriptions that one f{kips 
Over, Its Complication of twenty un- 
connected intrigues which no memory 
can retain, its dreadful batiles which 
excite no teyxor, and which Madame 
Sevigne 
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Sevigné did not diflike, its laughable 
re-appearances ot characters, and its 
princeiles which excite no com paliion. 
With all thele fauits, which occur in 
au equal degree in the Calandra and 
Pharemond, Calprenede has fancy, 
his heroes have an air ot Courage, he 
preicats characters iketchea with bold- 
neis, ane that of Artaban muit have 
been popular, furit has pailed into a 
proverb, It is teue, that this very 
proverb thows the ndicuie of exagger- 
ation; but the writings of this auchor 
breathe a degree ot heroilm, though 
frequently blended with extreva- 
gance, anda perufal of them me@y be 
uleful for tragic authoss, provided they 
guard againit the excels into which 
Crebillon fell, who was paflionately 
fond of thefe romances, and has trani- 
feired a degree of their extravagance 
into his own compolitions. 

It is long fince the heroines of all 
theie romances, to whom the moti re- 
ipecitul declaration of love was an af- 
front, that could be pardoned only af- 
ter years of expiation, have been ob- 
jects of ridicules But, nothing can 
compare with the Polexander of Gomber- 
in five monitrous volumes of 
tooo or 1200 pages each; the excels 
vi tolly exhibited in which, is fo fin- 
gular, as tohave induced me to give 
it ailight perufal. Alcidiane the hero- 
ine ot this immenie work, is one of 
the moft extraordinary beings ever 
conceived by the imagination of a wri- 
ter. She is adored by all the monarchs 
it the world, and ; from every corner 
ofthe earth, ambafladors flock to afk 
fier in marriage. Heroes who cannot 
aipire to this honour, are contented 
with declaring themfelves her knights 
at the diitance of five or fix hundred 
leagues, breaking their lances in ho- 
hour ot her, and paying no attention 
toany other damiel, after having once 
looked on the portrait of Alcidiane. 
One would have fuppoted, that this 
ipecics of homage was very inoifenfive, 
aud that a lady muit have been of a 
peculiar humour, to have taken um- 
brage at it. The princels, however, is 
highiy offended: the thinks it an infult, 
thet the Cham of Taitary, the King of 
Cailimire, and the Sultans of India, 
thould prefume to admire her, though 
at lo great a diftance. In {thort, to 
admire Alcidiane, even at the diftance 


of one or two thoufand leagues, be- 
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comes a capital crime, except for Po- 
lexander the hero of the romance, to 
whom alone ihe grauts peimiilion to 
adore her; for, after ali, the jad 
muit have an adorer. in the quality 
ot her knight, ihe difpatches him to 
all the courts around, to chaltite the 
infolent wretches who had dared to 
breathe their tender fighs without her 
permifiion ; and thus Polexander per- 
fornis the tourof the whole world, de- 
fying to Combat every perion he meets, 
and aticr wounding one, Killing ano- 
ther, dethroning a third, taking a 
fourth pruoner, and exacting the 
promife of all, that they fhould not have 
the impertinence to declare themfelves 
e€namouicd oi tis haughty beauty, he 
returns to Aicidiane, who condeicends 
to honour him with a fingle glances 
but cannot, tor a loag period, accuitom 
herieif to the idea of marrying aman, 
after having been tne death of fo ma- 
ny. fhe poor hero is as much at a 
lois as herie!lf, and when he 1s married 
at lait, has all the ditficulty in the 
worid to perfuade himleif, that a mor- 
tal might be the hufband of Aicidiane, 
and that this hufband is his own pro- 
per peifon, Sut, when he aicends 
to the apartment of his wite, his 
head is periectly turned, and he re- 
quires two eiquires to fupport him-up 
dtais, his litabs fail him at every ftep, 
and the romance terminates, when it 
is very uncertain whether he be dead or 
alive. 

We have been imitators in every 
thing; in our fauits as well as in our 
beauties. It is to the ardent and irregus 
lar Imaginatious of the nations of the 
eait and fouth, who enjoyed the ute 
of letters before us, that we owe that 
character of extravagance which pre- 
vails in our early romances. We imi- 
tated the Spaniards, who copted the 
Arabs. It is in the wiitings oi the A- 
rabs that we difcover the originals of 
thefe princes, at one end of the world, 
enamoured of a picture, the original 
of which is at the other, and which 
fometimes does not exilt at all. ‘hus, 
in the Arabian ‘Tales, a fearches 
the whole world for the object of a pat- 
fion, in{pired by a picture, which arter 
a great many years, he diicovers to be 
the portrait of the Miltrels of Solomon. 
"The extiavagant pailaniry of the Caf- 
tilians and Arabs, thefe fubiime pai- 
fions, thefe invincible Paladins, who 
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ditpofe of the fate of kings and empires, 
all thefe ideas, devoid of nature and pro- 
hability, prevailed with abfolure iwav, 
in our literature, while the Spanin 
court gave the ton to kuropc, and we 
adopted its faihions, its enter taine 
nents, and its tournevs ; for itis thus 
that the hifory of tatie is connected 
with that of manners. ‘hele extra- 
vagancies, however, like all other er- 
rors, were otiginaliv tounded on lome 
degree of tiuth. ‘The pafuon of love, 


ainong the atic and Southern na- 
tions, wes accompanied wi ith a deerce 
oi enthutiafm, w hich the chivalry of the 
weft imitated, but did not equal; and 
which the ambitious imagination cant 

uthors ot romance, braved the charge 
Of extravagance 1n or rder to furpafs. ie 
to heroes, the ‘pl lendid actions of Du- 
Cueiclin in Spain, and of Warwick in 
i.noland, who etevated and overturn. 
ed the thrones of Kis, at a pe! ‘lod, 


jtiand 1g 
ery, 


x 
i princes, devoid of 


Tit i¢ Ye ana trains 


of arti! depende i 


more on er and the fate 
of war, gave an appearance of truth 
fup poiition of thefe adventurers, 
hom o urromances as raii- 
ine and dethroning kings, but under 
‘ civeited of ali probabi- 


bhetempcrof the cou 


durine the 


- 
itty. ‘tot Lewis 


wth of that prince, 
Who was a inttle romantic 1 


tic In nis ciipo- 
ation, faveured at this taite for ex- 
avagant while the part which 
: 
mid trequentiv been performed bv wo. 
men, curing the civil wars, and the 
ail powerful imfuence thev had eb- 
} 
t2inec, ¢ tne writers of ro- 
Lia ice Chil te ) abi the n- 
ré of a fex that aiwayvs comman 
wirere i is not enil 
Copieds 
eded the} t propriety, indeed, 
Sis alwavs the ¢ in the infancv of 
i \ Qa mitate 
Lol 
l 
i N tak Vv be 
Ds 1 > Ve? { 
alos nN, \ n Wwe rom the if 
’ 
Of flome fragments 
avion of Petrarch without his har. 
ai 
Onv al) d elevay At 


latt, Boileau 
apd Racine tay us to imitate only 
s; and proved, 
icted ja twen. 
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Charatters of the French Romance. 
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ty verfes of the Aneid of Virgil, than 
in all the romances of modern Europe, 
THe firt of thefe romances which 
slates probable events in an elegant 
ani interefting manner, is Zaide; and 
it is the compotition of a lady. It 
was natural that the native difcrimi. 
nating talte, which is characteriftic of 
women, whofe minds have been cul. 
tivated, fhould exhibit the firit mode} 
of propriety. Nothing can be more 
origimal or interefting, than the fitua. 
tion of Gonfalvo and ZaiJe, enamour. 
ed of each other ina delart, ignorant 
of the language of each other, and 
each afraid leatt the heart of the other 
thould be occupied by a prior paflion, 
The incidents which this tituation fug- 
celts, prefent a vivid and natural pic. 
ture of the workings of paition. 
Though the refit of the work is not 
quite io inter efting as this commence. 
ment, though the character of Alphon- 
fu, ready to quarrel with his miftrefs, 
and jealous of a lover deceafed, is 
perhaps a isttle extravagant; yet, the 
of the romance is prelerved, and 
is always perufed with pleaiure. 
The Princefs of Cleves, another produc: 
tin of Madame dela Fayette is 
more plealing and affecting. Never 
was the conteft between love and du- 
ty depicted with greater uelicacy of 
colouring. It was reterved for ano- 
ther ladv, a century after her, to de- 
scribe with equal f:- ‘icity, the conteit 
tween love and virtue. Madame 
Tencin’ s Count of Comminges, 
be revarded as the feq: iel of the Prin 
cefs of Cleves. From Madame de ia Fay- 
ette, to proceed to Scarron, from Zaide 
to the Cemic Remance, isto refign the 
clezance of a felect party, for the 
coarie humours cfatavern, But, hv- 
mour though coarfe, alwavs finds vo- 
taries; and, in this work, there is fome 
of aa excelent quality. The charac- 
ter of Rancune is farcaftic, natural, and 
we'll delineated : and many chapters, 
particularly that of the Boots, diiplay 
iit ‘The ftile, rhough 
fingular,is natural,and much purer t! han 
that or the other writings of this au- 
thor. His novels, whether tranflated 
from the Spanith, dr imitations of 


their peculiar manner, contain only 
Infipid and wearifome intrigues, 4 


thouland times inferior to Ragotin. 
Razotin is farcical, but he excites 
laugh- 
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laughter. His Virgil Traveftie is a {pe- 
cies of buffoonery, which becomes in- 
{upportabie, after the perulal of a few 
pages. Jodedet and D. Fapbet, are two 
diigu‘ting pieces, unworthy of the 
French Kage. The Comic Romance, to 
fseak with propriety, is all that re- 
mains of Scarron; and thete roman- 
ces, which L have mevtioned, are ail 
thet remam of the furmer century, for 
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Gil Blas belongs to our own, and Ma- 
dame de ta Force, author of the Secret 
Hiftory of Burgundy, and Madame Q@’ 
Auinoyv, author ot Hippoltus Count 
Deugias, a romaace, Which, howev 
diipiays fome fancy, are only ieuleginds 
of Madame de la Fayette, and very ine 
ferior to their model in the poweis of 
fancy, and im the graces cf 
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From the Lycée: of La Harpe. 


THE wonders of Fairy, the Perfian 
Peris, the Arabian Gias, the power of 
genii and talifmans, all thefe fictions 
of ortental theology, founded upon 
the beinef of intermediate beings be- 
tween God and Man, which, with iome 
modifications, has been common to all 
nations; form the ground work of 
thefe oriental tales, the tranflations, 
of which were the confequence of the 
encouragement given to the itudy of 
the orieatal languages by Lewis 
who encourayed every ipeciesof ftudy. 
This {pecies of compofition may be 
ciafled with romances; for though 
st exhibits the abufe of fancy, yet 
the ingenuity it difplays, makes us 
pardon its extravagance and abcardi- 
ty. ‘The Lait is the native r-gion of 
‘able, and the fource of thofe fictitious 
ries, which have fpread over the 
world. Sofiened by the imate, and 
iatimidated by defpotifm, the ea‘tern 
vations have never been able to elevate 
their character to true philofophy, aud 
have oaly fkimmed the furface of the 


But, they have exhibited 
in the form of 
and have invented ingenious fables 

which other nations have eagerly » 


copted, What amazing fertility of ge- 
mias, what varicty of incident, and 
powerful methods of intere(ting 
"i¢ mind, do they not difplay in this 
tile of compofition! It is only the 
Arabian mythology which difplays the 
seus, fancy, and tafte of that of the 
Greeks, while it launches intoa ftill 
wider field of extravagance. ‘The 


But, 
ipect to taies’ 
more deligntfu! than that of A baie 


that rhis is the 


Grecian fables feem made 
and confine themielves to fo 
of probability: the fa les of the Arabs 
lefpife the riction of rules, and 
feem to be — ed for children. 
are not we a'l children with re. 
Is there any relation 
cafem, 
or more ciing than that of Ganem. 
But, amufement alone ts not the only 


for men, 
ome traces 


real 


merit of thele tales; they convey an 
accurate idea of 
manners of eaitern natious, and 
cially of the Arabs by w 
compofed, 


the character ard 


whom th cy W 
They exhibit rema 
traits of that generofitv, which wes, 
always the favourite virtue ot the 
rabs, and on which the poets have dil- 


played all their ge and their fa- 
buiifs their ext travagance. The tinett 
inftances of this virtue are borrowed 


trom the Arabs, and itis remarkabisc, 
only nation of w hich 
defpotiim hes nertner debated 
mind, nor eniceb’ed the genius. Ne- 
ver was deipot more abiciuie or mere 
terrible than this Haroun, whoie name 
is celebrated in ail their tales, 
whote reign was the moit brilliant ara 
of Arabian glory. [tis impoiible not 
to be at theie iingular man- 
ners and opinions, wich produce the 
habit of Soni in an ingenious and 
magnanime pus pation, aud the difpofi- 
tion in the pe ince to abufe the power 
with which he is entrafted; that in- 
clination in the molt enlightened to 
difiegard entirelv the lives of men, 
und that facility, im the tubicét, of valu- 
G2 ing 
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ing his life only as it is eftimated, and 
converting political fervitude ito a 
duty of religion. (hele are the fenti- 
menis with which their books are fill- 
ed, and it is poltible that this contempt 
of themielves, which 1s 10 apparent, 
may have originated in the doctrine of 
fatality, fo deeply rooted among eait- 
ern nations. This doctrine recuys con- 


Tinvaliy Wi aii Tavies, the general 


conduct of which, exhibits a rapid 
trarition fiom the extremity of mil- 


i 
from the lowefi dejection to the hignhett 
c intoxication of jov 
to the depth ot mist yrtune. ‘The all- 
: 


fortune, to the fummit of pro:perity 


thors leem to have hed no other ob} ct, 
but to fhow us how far we are fubject 
o that unchangeable written 
upon the Tudlet of light. Deipotic 
States. like all the oriental coverninents 


exhibit the moit changeabie theatie of 
the caprices of fortune, and alterna- 
tions of the moit extreme kind have 
always been more common in thete 
countries than among us, for the will 
of a fingle man, may, in a iingle mo- 
ment, Confoun d ani overturn every 
angement of fociety, and this man 

it be precipitat- 
ed from the height ot grandeur to de. 


ar 
fmay inam 


{iruction, with the iame facility as the 
Victims of his own power 


whe 


‘The Arabian tales are a nind of dra- 
nat! On, Wi hich alt- 

tained the i ups triority ofthe ealt. The 
audacity andthe artifices of their fe- 
carelefs of dan- 
re cl they are contined 


ma'cs, always the 
ver, tl © mor 
\ the hypocrily of 
thy ir derviles, the corruption of their 

14 the decetiful tricks of the 


re diireprelented in the moft 
taithtul manner, and much more accu. 
ratery than they are pourtraved by any 
tray r. Ancient traditio s are like- 
e.ated in lr pecul mannery, 
fil ry ¢ th 

j Hecara, and that of 
Circe, may be eafily recognized. Ma- 
ny incidents feem likewile to be 
rowed trom the kittorical monuments 
ofthe fews, The hittory of Jofeph, 

pernaps the mo. affecting that antiqui- 
ty sas tranimitied to our times, which 
Div ts 10 Viv a Paclure of the envy, 
w! Ca Ca bro at 


cainit brothe: 
the Afavjan taics, 
d Mann ver} that 


rho Th 


ground work plan, or connecting prin. 
ciple, of thefe tales delerves no appro, 
bation. It is well known, that the 
adventure of Loconde 1s the foundation 
oi The thoufand and one nights 5 and that 
the Sultan Shah-Riar provoked at the 
infidelity ot his quecn, determines eys. 
rv morning, to ftrangle the {pune oj 
the preceding evening, in order toa. 
vold the dan gers of the following day, 
Ifthis method was certain, 1t was ex. 
tremely violent. At laft the daughter 
of his Vizir terminates theie fatal nup 
tials, and preierves her own life, by 
amuiing the Sultan with her ftories: 
iv that the prince icems to have been 
fonder: of tales than of fine women, 
and fully as unreafonable in € clemen 
It muit, however, 
be admitted, that the tales of “the fir 
volume are arranged in {uch a manner, 
as to excite curiofity fo powerfully, 
that after hearing the begmning, it is 
dificult to reiift the defire of Knowing 
the reft, efpecially when one can ley 
with the Sultan, “I ¢an at any rate 
put her to death to-morrow.’ 

The Perfian ‘Tales, which are de- 
nominated “ The Thoufand and one 
Days,” are arranged on a better plan. 
The defign of them is to periuade 2 
voung princeis, prejudiced againt 
that they may otten be taithtu 
in love ; and accordingly the greater 
part of theie tales, are examples of f- 
delity. Many of them are extremely 
inte reiting, but in ¢ veneral ey do not 
exh bit that richnets of faacy and vari 
ety, conipicuous in The Thousand 
and one Nights.’ From the number oi 
traditions drawn from the Mahometan 
theology,and wiuch 


CV as in his crueity. 


they Lreathe ¢ agai inft the r zion of the 
Magi, deitroyed by the piesa ot 


Niahomet; it is eafv to perceive, that 
they are the compofitions of a perion 
or the jacerdota! order. 

l'o Galland, aud Petit de la Croix, 
we owe the ob] igation, and it is a real 
one, © f making usa quai inted with the 

Asabian and Perfian tales. The firft 
wrote with negligence, the fecond 
with more correctnels, but both with 
im plicity. There are few perions 
Who have not heard what happened to 
the foon after the pudiication 
lis frit volume of Arabian ‘Tales, } 
w pine he repeats fo frequently, “ as 
ear iifter, if you do not fleep, tell us 
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one of your tales.” Some young men 
who had been difgufted at this repeti 

tion, and tuey were not the only per- 
fons who difliked it, determined one 
winter night to go and waken the poor 
Galland, hallooing loudly under his 
window, M. Galland: M. Galland! 
He opened the window, and aiked 
what they wanted, M, Galland, are 
not you the tranflator of be: autifial 
Arabian Taies 2 Lom the “ry perjon.” 

“Ah! well! M, Galland, i it you donot 
fleep, tell us one ot your tales.” 

From the Arabian itories it were 
neediels to sat to the contideration of 
thoie which are properly denominated 
Fairy ‘Tales, were it not to remark the 
folly of putting them into the hands of 
chidren, under the pretext of uniting 
amufement with moral initruction. 
‘This inftruétion, which may be much 
better conveyed in a difierent manner, 
goes not compeniate the impropriety 
of imprefling their weak underftandings 
with the tabulous ftories of ogres, 
werewolts, jiorcerers, and, in thort, 
whatever increates fear and credulity ; 
two dangerous weakneffes, which ot- 
ten, from the force of rit imprefiions, 
pals from the imagination to the cha- 
racter, eipeciallvy im weak minds, or 
when local circumfiances prevent the 
ecquiition of correct information, 
]: is always bad to deceive infancy ; 
on the contrary, thi At is the very age, 
Waen the mot afiauous attention 


ought to ve paid to tne tarmation ot 


firtt ideas; from the facil ity with 
Winen they fiampa he iting impreflion. 
One can hard! Imagine now frequently 
tronescus ideas d in tender 
have had the moit pernicious 
Keafon, which is late in ac- 
qurtug energy, never tadicaliy de- 
fituvs the iilutions of the nurte ar 
geverneds, itrange thatt 

of a child thould ever have been deem- 
ed a fitter receptacle for error than for 
truth: it 1s as open to the one as to 
the other, and truth only ane uid be pre- 


and the 
he mind 


lented to it. It is a good m-xim, that 
Whatever can form the judgment, or 


connrm the —— cannot be too loon 
introduced into the tender minds of 
lniants 3; to ve and to frighten 
them is alw ays pernicious. The ima- 
gination, which Montagne with jo 
much propriety denominates the fool of 
(be family, has too many opportunities 
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of becoming the mafter; and inftead 
of opening the gates of the manfion for 
his reception, it is impoilible too foon 
to {tation reaion as centinel for his total 
exclulion. Many collections, lately 
publithed, fhew how fruitful the age 
has been in tele trifles, and that per- 
fons of wit and oie have not dii- 
dained to prattiic this tpecies of com- 
poiition. ‘Taite and mer may be dii- 
ple yed in themoit pueriletrides. Ma- 
dame d’ Aulnoy feems tohave fucceeded 
beft in rhis ciais, and has givea tiem ail 
the iatereft of whichthey are fuiceptible 
and which depends, as in every itpecies 
of fiction, on a degrte of probability 
and conintency preierved in the mar- 
velious, and in a fimpitcity of thile 
which corretpords to the trivial nature 
of the tubject. 

From the group of thefe writers, 
however, we except Hamilton, an o- 
rly ginal genius, who, when urged bv 

he ladies of court to compofe tales in 
e ftile of The thoufand and one nights, 
which were then in vogue, wrote tto- 
ries four the purpole ot ridiculing them, 
as Cervantes compofed abookof chival- 
ry. He affected to increale the extrava- 
ance of the Arabian fictions, and to 
pariue it into ablurdity; but this 
abiurdity is fo diverting, fatyrical, and 
fo much ieafoned with pieaiantry, and 
with the moit happvand unexpected fal- 
lies of wit, that we always perceive the 
man of genius fuperior tothe tritles with 
which he amules himiclt In his Flevr 
d’Epine he proceeds (til farther; dil- 
playing the moft charming traits of na- 
ture, and the moit intereiting charace 
ters and fituations. ‘The object ot this 
com polition 1s moral, and the execution 
is enchanting. His object is to thew, 
that with genius, courage, and aiicc- 
tion, a man poiiciled of neither tortane 
nor the graces of form, may overcome 
the great teit obftacles ; and that in the 
female tex, the beautiful yields to the 
graeeful. Hamilton might, with jut- 
tice, boaft of grace 3 his tile is impreg- 
nated with it. It is fuilicient to men- 
tion the exguifite picture of Tarare 
conveving away, on the tteedSonnante, 
the voung Meur d’ Epize, whom he has 
carried off fiom the fairy Dentue, and 
who is only acquainted | with. him as 
her deliverer, but who, from this verv 
circumitance, aiready begins to feel 
an inclination for-him. We 

ere 
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here the common-place converfation of 
romance a thoufand times repeated in 
fimilar fituations. Hamilton, ina quite 
different manner, inf-rms us of Wheat 
pafied in the breatt of Fleur d Epine. 
On the journey Tarare imtorms fer 
how he had been felected to paint the 
fair Luifante, whofe * eves killed every 
perion fhe looked on.” . You have teen 
her ntly, then? faid Flear a’ Epine, 
Yes, jaid be, as often as I chole, and 
without any canger, as [ am going to 
teil you. you u find her to nder- 
fuliv beautiful as they faid? A thouland 
times fairer, laid he—It is needlefs 
aiking you, added fhe, if you did not 
immediately become pafhonately cna- 
moured of her; but te!l me truly 
‘Tarare concealed nothing that had 
pailed between the princeis and him, 
not even the promile the had given 
him of marriage, if he ducceeded in his 
enterprize. Fleur d’ Epime had no ioon- 
e: heard this, than removing his han 
which encircled her, the placed herleif 
upright, inftead of leaning upon him, 
as tlie had done before. Tarare thought 
he underftood the meaning of this, and 
continued nis diicourle without ap- 
it—I1 do not Know 
fuid he, what lucky influence had dif- 
poted the frit: imclination of the prin- 
cels in my favour, but I ioon perceived 
that I did not meiit it trom the charms 


pearing to notice 


ofmy perfou, ana deferved it {till Jefs 
t.om ihe lentiments of mv heart 5 for 
ii aS only Tao focn th. it 


that the aitcction which thought I 
had for her, at the mofl, amounted one 
ly to admiration, Every moment that 
1c parated ne from her,intenfibly efluced 
her idea from my memory, and from 
the moment that l Caw vou have 
quite Ceaied to remember her, He 
Was iiicnt, and the fair Fleur d’Epine, 
jattead of tpeaking, gently inclined to- 
wards him as before, and reited her 
hands upon his, which he again drew 
souncher to hur her. 

Among the pictures which love has 
prefentes and will always continue to 
pretent, donot think that there is one 
more natural, more pleatiz ng, Or more 
Rracelul than this, It infpires the idea 
of one of thete aaa moments of 
pure vere which are the more 
charming and valuable, becaufethe 
of love are {uperior to the p! 
lures which it beRows. 
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Who has not read over and over 
a¢ain the rs of Grammont, the most 
avreeable and ingenious of all trivolous 
the prouuction of a live. 
ly and fine genius, accuftomed, in the 
corruption of courts, to rece guize no 
other vice but the ridiculuus; to conceal 
immmorality under the varniih of ele. 
cance, and to extract gaiety and plea 
{ure from every thing. Tt exhibits 
fomething of the manner of -Voiiure, 
but t infinitely morerefined, Itis a perfect 
model ofthe ait of relating trivial in- 
cidents fo as to give them an adverti- 
tious intereft. “Lhe hiltory of the drets 
ftolen by Termes, is an iveci- 
ren in this ftile. That fpecies of wit 
termed perfifiage, which Voiture had 
fometimes difpiayed before it received 
this appellation, and which confiits in 
rejating ferious matters in a humorous 
way, and frivolous matters in a ferious 
way, was firft exhibited to a confider- 
able extent in this book. When C. 
Grammont, {peaking of his valet Ter- 
mes, lays, “T'would undoubtedly have 
put him to death, ifLhad not been afraid 
of detaining Mifs Hamilton,” the fe- 
rious air with which he lays a filly 
thing makes it appear hveiy. But 
this kind of wit requires to be exquifite, 
andto bekept within due bounds; it has 
nothing in common with that vamped, 
new-coined, unmeaning, and ludicrous 
language, which is now dignt fied wtih 
the name; which is equally devoid of 
tatte and fenfe, and a ipecies of foppery 
the more remote from elegance, the 
greater are ils pretenfions to it. 
Another, and an uncommon merit, 
which Hamilton may claim, is that of 
hatrating a ftorv pivaianily in verfe, in 
thofe par rts ofhis tales whichare vertified. 
Voltaire citesthe commencement ot his 
Belier, as a charming mortel of its kind. 
That of the four Facardins is no leis 
picaling, but more negligent. His 
charming letter of mingled profe and 
Verie, which begins 
*Honneur des rives cloignées, 
is known to every perfon of talte: but 
this enumeration ‘has exhaufted his me- 
rit; for, in his other poetical pieces, he 
he is not fuperior to Voiture. The 
character of Chapelle is fimilar in this 
reipect. The ¥ourney, compofed in 
common with Bachamount, fo that 
what is due to each is unknown, Is @ 
matterpiece of its kind. it is 
thele 
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hefe fragments which fhews that the 
laft age had even, in their {maller com- 
pofitions, a peculiar originality and 
sichnefs of fancy, for though we have 
various jonrneys compofed too by au- 
thors of merit, as Deitmahys, Lefranc, 
and M. De Parny, who have attempt- 
edto rival that of Chapelle, none of 
them canbe compared with it. But it is 
his only good compofition ; his poems 
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are even inferior to thofe of Chevalier 
D’Aceilly, with which they are joined, © 
though thefe are exceedingly feeble. 
In the zmpromptu, however, that amuf- 
ing trifle, which, for the moft part, 
can only deferve to be committed ta 
tradition, Chapelle feems to have ac. 
quitted himielf with {pirit and vivaci- 
ly. 


‘(THE LAST SONG QF OSSIAN. 


BY CHENIER. 


From the Memoirs of the National Intsitute. 


— 


THE extenfive and deferved repu- 
tation which the poems of Oflian have 
acquired on the continent, has attract- 
ed the attention of all literary men to 
the inveitigation of the manners, 
toms, and literature of that Celtic race, 
who have ftill preferved their ancient 
language and charaéter among the 
Highlands of Scotland. The tditors 
of the Scots Magazine, therefore, ap- 
prehend that they can hardly gratity 
their countrymen, in a higher degree, 
than by prejenting to them, the follow- 
ing elegant French verfion of The 
Dirge of OMan; which was read 
before a meeting of the National In- 
ititute, by the author, Marie Jofeph 
Chenier, member of the National In- 
ititute, of the clafs of literature and 
the nne arts. ‘Che Editors of the Scots 
Magazine with to call the attention of 
their Countrymen to the tranflations of 
Scotiih works into the ditferent lan- 
guages of kurope. The poems of Of- 
han nave been elegantly tranflated into 
lralian and German as well as French, 
and we hope, on fome future occafion 
to be able to give our countrymen a 
Comparative view of the merit of thele 
tranilations. ‘The fubject, indeed, 1s 
“orthy the attention of the elegant 
and learned author of the Ejuy on 
Uranflation, Many of the popular 
tongs of the Scotiith Lowlands have 
mewile been tranflated into German, 
Witt’ equal elegance and fpirit, by 

erder. We know not if they have 
4° yet attra¢ted the attention of the 
reach literati, Perhaps this neglect 


may have proceeded from the obfcurity 
of the dialect in which they aie compoi- 
ed, but certain w@ are, that they will al- 
ways find admirefs in the lovers of lim- 
plicity, of every age and country. 
The popular fongs of Scotland exhibit 
a conitderabie reiemblance to fome of 
the moti ancient cumpotitions of the 
French Trouveurs. The fame inte- 
refting fimplicity and afizcting pathos 
in their tender compofitions ; the fame 
naive raillery and unrefined wit im their 
humourous pieces, characterize the 
fongs of the Scotiih minftrels, and ot 
the authors of the Fabliaux. Ihe fame 
{pecies of poetry is found among the 
Highlanders, but thev ieem to have 
been fonder of the ferious and fublime 
composstions of their bards. 


LE BERNIER 
HYMNE D OSSIAN. 


Route tes flotsd’azur en ces rians bocagee, 
Yorrenut ; viens de Lurha vifiter les vallous: 
Penchez-vors, 0 forets des moncs; 
Dn séjour de Tofcar omorayez les rivayes, 
Quand lz midi brulant y derde tes rayons. 


Ew inclinane fon front, !a fleer a peine éclo 
Dit: “ 3oufHe du princemps, perimets que je 
repofe ; 
“ Ce matin belle encor, le foir va me flétrir. 
“ Ma téce, qui déja se penche languiffante, 
“ A befoin de fe rafraichir 
Dans la rofée humide et coreffante: 
Dont Ja ouic vient de me couvrir. 
Te chafleur qui m’a vue eu ma beautc 
naiflante, 
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“ Le chaifeur reviendra demain: 
“ Ses yeux me chercheront au fein de la 
prairic, 
“ Par monéclat fragile un moment embellie; 
Ses yeux chercheronten vai. 
Arnsi les voyageurs, quand l’aurore ver- 
mele 
zyyne lucur timide aura femé les cieux, 
Prés du toit d’Oilian viendrout preter 
reille 
A fes accens harmonicux : 
OMan dormira; leur oreile attcutive 
Ne retrouvera pius iit fa harpe plaintive, 
Ni fa voix des Keres célébrant les malheurs. 
Oureft devenu celui qui chantoit la vic- 
“ tore, 
“De fils du grand Fingal, Phéritier de fa 
gloire 2" 
Miront-ils en verfant des pleurs. 
Viens donc 6 Malvina; que ma tombe 
ifolée 
Sous tes mains a Lutha s’ciéve quelque jour; 
Viens concuire l’aveugle en la douce vallee 
ton pere Tofcar « ion {ejour. 
Mauvina, les accesis de ta voix noble e- 
tendre 
A mon orcille encor ne font point parvenus; 
Yes pas barmenicux pe fe font plus entgn- 
gic: 
Dens Sclma céformais feront-ile inconnus ? 


LE FILS DALPIN. 


Oss an, jet vu les coliines, 
De ‘Toicar jai vu le palais; 
La chaife avoit flé dans les forers voifines, 
Les teux neéchauffoient pius la falie des 
banquets; 
Un filcnce immobile habitoit les montagnes; 
Jat crc Malvina dans Pepafieur du bois; 
vu, a la main, Jes aimables come 
pegoes 
Revenir baiff€, fans répondre ma voix, 
Une morne douleur voiloit Jeur front timide: 
Aint des aftres de la nuit 
Dans les flancs @ua brouillard hue 


mice 


Leciat ieger s¢vanoult. 
OssIAN. 


les monts, étoile charmanre. 
fcux,n’ontpas brille long-temps; 
Souvent cans Jonde carreflante 

La lune pale et décroiffante 
Reflcchit Jes rayons tremblans, 

ji ctoile, ainfi ta lumiére 
avec majette ; 

Mat, en achevant ta Carriére, 

Tu iaifies la colline entiére 

Daus le deuil et 
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A travers Ja nuit effrayante, 

Les météores menagans 

Font jaillir Jeur clarté fanglante, 
Snr Ices monts, €toile charmante, 
Tes feux n’out pas brillé mps. 

Arprocar, fils d’Alpin; les aquilons my. 

giffent ; 

La tempée s’éléve aux accens de ma VOIX; 
Les tombres futs du lac frémiflent: 
Conduis ie vicillard dans les bois, 

Ton q@ii ne voit-il pus un chéne fans feuillage 

Courber fes longs rameaux pouches fur jes 

vailons? 

Son tronc noueux, robufte, et vainqueur de 

Porage, 
Couronne la cime des monts. 

Conduis-moi pres de lui : muette et dcten. 

due, 

A fes rameaux féchés ma harpe eft fufpen- 

cue. 

C’eit ici, je Pentends. 

ceuil 

Ne rendent gu’un bruit fourd et les fons du 

cercueil. 

Eit-ce le vent, ma harpe, eft-ce une ombre 

légere 

Qui forme en te touchant ces Jugubres ac- 

cords? 

Oui, de mon fils, d’Ofcar, c’eft l’ombre foli- 

talre 

Lamant de Malvina vient vifiter ces hords. 
Le beioin de chanter m’enflamme: 

Apporte-moi mia haipe, apporte, fils c’Al- 

pin; 

Des chants fignalerontle barde a fon déclin; 

Ils uccompagneront le départ de mon ame. 

Mes aieux vont m’entendre en leurs palais 

; 

La joie eclatera sur leur vifage obfcur : 

Je reconnois leur voix qui déja m’encour 

age; 

Au iommet du Mora je les vois tous afiis; 

lis m’ecoutent, penchés fur le bord du 

nuage, 
Et tendent les bras a leur fils. 


UN pin couvert de mouffe, et courbé fur 
les ondes, . 


Mais fes corces en 


Y baigne fes rameaux tremblans ; 
La fougere, élancant fes feuilles vagebondes, 
Se a mes longs cheveux blancs 
Pcnais, force de mon génie; 
Pel qu’un rayon cu jour, que la douce har- 
Moule 
Dithpe et la tempeéte et ’humide brouillard: 
va Chanter ; vens, déployez vos alles; 
Puriez ju:qu’a Fingal, aux yotites éternelles, 
des derniers accens du vieillard. 
Le Nord ouvre 4 mes yeux le ciel qui t‘en- 
vironne : 


Des guerriers, 6 Fingal, tu n’es plus la 
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Une vapeur forme ton trdne 5 
Fingal méme eft une vapeure 
Les yeux humides des étoiles 
Percent ton bouclier femeé de foidles voiles, 
Ft ton glaive a demi brulant, — 
Comment a-t-il perdu fa force et fa ami. 
ere, 
Celui qui, durant fa carriére, 
Au milica des heros marchoit étincelant ? 
QUELQUEFOIS, MeNacant Nos teres, 
Premenant ta turcur sur le vent des dérerts, 
Tu tiens en ta main les tempétes ; 
Le foleil devant toi palit au sein des airs. 
Dans les nuages qui s’alfemblent 
Tu caches cet aftre immortel ; 
I.es defcendans des laches tremblent, 
Et la pluie en torrens fond des fommets du 
ciel. 


Mars lorfque, t’avangant fur la volte éthé- 
rce, 
De ton paifidle afpe& tu réjouis les cieux 
Le zéphyr du matin fuit tes pas radieux, 
Le foleil te fourit dans fa plaine azurée ; 
Le chevteuil bondit ; les ruiffeaux 
Serpentent plus brillans dans la verte prairie} 
Leur onde rafraichit les jeunes arbriffeaux 
balancent leur odorante et fleurie. 


Qu’enTeNDS-J£? quel bruit fourd fortidu 
fond des bois 
S'éléve, grofit et s'avance ? 
Sur le mont rayonnant c’eft Fiagal qui 
s‘élance 
Ceit lui, j'entend gronder les foudre de fa 
voix. 
“ Viens, Offian, rejoins tes péres: 
“ Les exploits de Fingal font affez éclatans: 
“ Tels que des flammes paflagéres, 
“* Nous avons lui quelques inftans. 
“Dans Ja plaine o% nos mains ont femé 
l’epouvante 
Reégnent le filence et Je deuil; 
“« Mais notre gloire encor vivante 
* Eft debout fur notre cercueil. 
Taharpe a de Selma fair retentir la votte 
“ Oluan s’eft chargé de notre fouvenir; 
ses chantson dans immenfe avenir, 
* Et nous en ont frayé ia route.” 
Attenps, roi des héros; je fuis pré:, je le 


fens 

Oui, je vais te rejoindre ; oui, je vais dif- 
paroitre ; 

Sema dans quelques jours ne va plus recon- 
noitre 


Ni ma trace, ni mes accens.—— - 
Jappercois le nuage ob doit planer mon 
ombre ; 
Je vois l'épais brouillard de neige et de 
glacons 
Qri doit former ma robe fombre 
Quand j’apparoitrai fur les’ momts, 
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Nos defcendans, cachés dans la caverne ob. 


dcure, 
Viendront des héros leurs 
Admirer les grands corps et Pimmenfe fta- 
ture: 
Is paliront de crainte en regardant Ies 
NUAKES 5 
Dan iabime des airs abaiflés devane moi, 
Ils entendront avec effroi 
Rouler a mes pieds les orages. 


Lr fommeil vient fermer mes yeux appe- 
fantis ; 
Prés du roc de Mora je repofe ma tcte: 
ene ¢rains plus que la tempece 
Siffle le long des bois daus mes cheveux 
blanchis. 
Vents, dont le fouffle humide au fein des 
nuits m’évealle, 
Vous fuirez mon tombeau paifible et re- 
fpecte ; 
Vous ne troublerez plus le barde qui fom- 
meille 
Dans la nuit de iéternité. 


Mais, 6 fils de Fingal, pourquoi done ce 
Qui couvre ton ame de deuil ? 
Tout naiz, croit, et finit; la terre eft ua 
paflage : 
Des antiques héros ia gloire eft au cercueil. 
La mort parcourt le monde en déployant 
fes ailes 
Hs pafferont auitt, les fils de Paventir 
Remplaceés par leurs fils, a des races nou- 
velles 
Ils Jégueront 4 peine un léger fouvenir. 
Les genérations fécondes 
Se {uccederont a jamais, 
Comme les flots des mer: profondes, 
Ou ies feuilles de nos foréts" 
Ryno, j‘ai vu palir ta beauté male et fiére ¢ 
Le temps, mon cher Ofcar, a fait ployer ton 
bras ; 
J'ai vu du grand Fingal s’éclipfer la lumiére, 
Son palais a perda ]’empreinte de ics pas: 


Et toi, chef des guerriers, toi, chanire de la 


yucrre, 
Meélant a tes accords de flériles fanglots, 
Vieux barde, tu vivrois oublié fur Ja terre 
Aujourd’hui veuve des héros! 


Non: cédant au commun naulrage, 


Offian doit paifer ; fa g!oure retlera: 
Du peuple en peuple, d’age en age, 
Le nom d’Offian grandira. 

Sur les bois de Morven ainfi levant la téte, 


Contemporain du monde, un chéne ambi- 


Oppole fon front large aux coups dz la 


cempére, 
Et rit des vents féditieux. 
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For the Scols Magazine. ; 
VIEW or 4 NEW EDITION 
OF 


ROSS’S FORTUNATE SHEPHERDESS. 


THE 


HE clof- of the eighteenth centu- 
‘y, from the ipirited attempts of a few 
indivicuals, will ly perhaps regarded 
in future, as not entirely imaulpicious 
10 Scotiih literature. Scveral poets of 
reat merit have Hill continued to route 
he pantions, and delineate the hving 
manners as they rife, in the native dia. 
lect of their country. Some of the 
mon ancient Scotith writings have been 
reeprinted, with obicrvationg on their 
language, bitory, and values and, 
tnore may he naturaliy expected, in 
os the cunohty of the in- 
pait of th halion for the 
mouldering retains “of joimer ages 
ghall be awakened. 
THoucH the natural veneration of 
this country for the monuments of her 
deparate independence were totally ex- 
tingutihed, an event vot very probable in 
the cafe of Seotuhmen, the writin, s of 
Kam fay, Burns, and atew others, ba dly 
fs popular, were fufficicnt of them- 
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crarect in which they ik fed, and 
fome pains to preferve their beauties to 
potiertty. This inquiry is the more 
neceflary, as the dialect ¢ 

try has never been city «xt 


suined and is pertihing very fall 
the mouths of the 
é my a pete ci the S 
Us Megn- 
rors and peneral moce of pronounctae 


OD, ie icverar pi whicn they 

re UieG aha the torm of 

Hon by Ulage, that wall 

Ole the Peader to porulr, with advan. 


for jluch 

the encouragement 
the public to labours, fome.- 
ol caver exccuuon may te done 
we mean promote the 
COMMON purpole, until circumflances 


occur favourable to a greater unde. 
taking. 

Yue Scotifh authors may be divided 
into two claffes; thofe who flourifhed 
bi fore the Union, and thole who have 
written fince that period. 

THE diction of the firft, though i 
many refpedts antiquated and obicure, 
to an ordinary reader, is in fact, the 
true flandard of the diale& of the pro- 
vinces that appears in the laft. Ano 
malous as the vulgar Scotifh dialects 
may feem, it is eaty to difcover the 
foundation of ali their peculiarity in 
the language preceding the Union ; and 
a perfon well acquainted with the at 
cient dialect, might eahly arrange the 
nodern liregularities 

‘SHE glofiarics added to particular 
hooks, would have very much facil 
tated the prngeets of Scotith Jexico- 
graphy, had they been compiled either 
with knowledge or attention. Unfor 
tunately, til of late, moit of them are 
miferably de fedtive in point of vocables, 
and phrafeology bas been entirely 
mitted. Even thofe which accompany 
the works of Ramfay and Burns, are 
of very little ufe 3 the fignification of 
the words being often imperfectly con 
veyed; the orthography unfixed and 
a Ditrary: and the prouunciation ub 
teriy neglected. 

THE end of thefe remarks is to at 
nounce the re-publication of a Scotih 
prtloral poem, written in a particuial 
country dralect, which has, of | .te, ¢% 
cited Connderable attention. The 
tunate Sh pherd lefs of Alexander Rots 
a poet of the Grampian hills, fc 
very confiderable merit, as a fanhiu! 
repretefitation of rural manners among 
the Scotiih thepherds of thefe folitary 
mountains. It is written ia their ver 
naculer dialed; alludes to cuitoms 
once Common over the whole kingdom} 
and affords efor itlutirating many 
Curious points ef pepular 
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The manner in which it is propofed to 
he publiihed, is the following : 

First, to give fame account of the 
author, who, though be died jater than 
the year 1784, was aimoil co-tempo- 
rary with Aijlan Ramfty. 

NexT, to appreciate the merit of 
the poem, by a criticifm on the whole 
and on particular pail ves, aud ertimate 
its rank in the clals of pattoral poetry. 

JRE text of the poem will be given 
from the moft authentic editions, with 
the orthography of the author fettled 
Ly the MSS, of tne uoprinted writings 
at Rois, at preient in the hands of the 
editor. 

AN explanation of the various cul 
tomsand popular manners alluded io 
in the Fortunate Shepherdefs will then 
fullow, many of which are now obio- 
letcy Or Known only among the clats 
ot men from which the poet drew his 
characters. 

Pus edition will be concluded with 
adilaitatiog on the Buchanthire Ga- 
lect, the language of the poem ; its hil- 
tory will be traced as tar as miformation 
Will the variou§ opinions of an- 
1 quarks with regard to its origin wul 
be coulidered ia the courte of the in- 
quiry 

A GENTLEMAN to whom Scotifh 
literate under many obligations, 
has adirmed that this dialect is the re- 
mainder ol the Preush languege, once 
ipeken by a peopie that mhabited the 
riot fertde provinces of Scotland, Lut 
ere Row only heard of in the page of 
the anticuary, aud the voice of tradi- 
Ovhbers have, with greater pro- 
referred it to a later origir. 
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It is, however, Rrongly diftiaguithed 
from all the other dialects of the king- 
dom in vocables and pronounciation, 
and perhaps contains more of the Ven- 
tonic than ali of them together. Ir 
involves the curious queflion, how the 
Englifh or Sexon tanguage made fo ra- 
pid a progrefs in the northern parts of 
the iflang, as to extirpate the Gaelic 
from the court of Scotiand, and even 
from the eatlern thores of the whole 
country. 

A copious glofiary of the words 
will be given, executed of a very con- 
cife plan, tu which the fignificatioa, 
etymology, and pronounciation, will 
all be comprehended, fy as to renderit 
auictul work to anugaarics, and par- 
ticularly to thote who are fiudying the 
diakcts of the iiland for information or 
amuicment. 

Vue Fortunate Shepherdets, as a 
poem deicriptive of Scouikt manners, 
On its pubitcation, attracted the ap- 
probation or Beattie, one of the 
iweeteit poets aid acutcit philolophers 
of wiiom Scotland can boalt. Many 
Of its fcenes are not inferior to thofe of 
the Gentle Shepherd of Kamfay. Irs 
poctical merit, its Curious dialect, and 
the fubjeéis which it fuggeits tor inqui- 
res into national manners, hittory, and 
antiquities, originally recommended it 
tothe Editor as defer ving re- publication 
Ia more accurate torm than any in 
which it has yet appeared; ane, if 
faiisin attracting the public attention, 
he will regrct that 1t is more trom the 
want of than iachnation. 
Lutnburg Dy 1602. 


A. M. 


FOREIGN LITERARY NOTICES. 


VAN HiEUSDE, a feholarof Wvt- 
tenbach, of the univerficy of Leyden, 
has undertaken to pudli‘h the Mos.work 
Of the date learned Ruhnkenius, on the 
Scholia of Piato: and for this purpoie, 
has obtained the permiffion of the cura- 
tors of the Library who diave liberally 
extended it to the publication of any 
unedited MSS., which he may 


Loosies of Harlem is employed in 
pubitiiuag an unedited MS, the 
trious Grotius, which coniains a compe- 
riicn of the mauners and characters os 
the Athenians, Komans and Dutch: a 
work which may be expected to at- 
tract the public attention whether we 
regard, the ability or the author or the 
fingularity of the fubject. 

Jn one of the French periodical pub- 
H 2 lications, 
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lications, we are informed of a fingular 
fact concerning the tatle for German 
literature, which our Scotith lacies are 
fuppofed to have imbibed. Ladies of 
the firft rank in Scotland are fuppoted, 

by the Panfi ins, to fludy the German 
io nruage withthe t avi 1dity in 
der to nerule Klopitock and Wielaad in 
the original. We have the utmcft reafon 
to believe, that the fact is at leall con- 


fiderably exacgerated, and that nei- 


lo popular tu Scotiand, as they are re- 
preiented, excepting perdaps, 
Robbers” of chiller, waren Was 


entlen 
nally tranflated ya Scott h gentleman 


of equal tafie and learn Lin rs the compo- 


ranfient popularity in Scotiand. 
> ftucy of the German language has 
been for ome time on the decline here; 
and certainly Neients more 
to menot fain! then of literature, 
‘The abilityof the Chymitts, aturaliits, 
Anatomilts, and Claftical icholars, pre- 
jents conhiderable attraétions to the 
ftudy of the language; butit is neither 
their poets, their dramatits, nor 
ther novellifts, that will be acmired 
here, till they exhibit as much correct- 
nefs, as they often pofiels genius 

At Berne in Switzerland, the Corre. 


tpondcace between Solomen Gellner, 


Ase 
atty< ns 


tiie author ot t} Gedil ot Abel 
GQ Other compoi th ns, and his for 
Conrad Gellner the pamter, are to 
we | blill ied mediafeiy. 


of Egvpt, have 


ne The at OF ilteraryv 
ject’ May de Loon cxXpecied from the 
} 
med Engin and French, w ho have 
\ if my prs iT WO ca 
= Wit iad palnte 
wry contains tive vo Imes 
OF ft €m 18 pret n tre 
a Coniidera iC 
tion of the 


the poile on Pert) Clavive 
h iS Mm ade t ule of thefe Dalntings 
in his ] rv of Mexico 
The Ro val Academy af Stockholm 
Propotea lait year, for the fubie of 
pi Lw iavVe A Hiftori- 
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which have been com pofed by the 
Roy al family of Sweden. ‘The Princes 
of Sweden in modern times, have deen 
more illufirious warriors shea authors, 
and the fubject was rot found very in. 
terefting to the Swedith literati; fos 
no papers were preiented to the Aca. 
demv on the fubject. Jtis long 4 ‘ince any 
of the Princes of the North bave been 
able to imitate the fame of Regnet 
Lodbrog. The fubject has been repeat. 
ed for next year, Prize,a goid medal 
worth 26 ducats. The following 
fubje@s have likewife been pr ropoled 


} 
The comparifon of the advantages 
and difadvantages of the 17th and 19th 
centuries, for prom trag the general 
intereits of t! ne human character, Prize, 
a gold medal worth 26 ducats. Effay 
on ie election and coronation of the 
kings of Sweden, before the accellion 


of Guitavus 

It isa fingular sircumilance in th 
hiftory of the Small Pox, that tlic fame 
animal which introcuced i the diftem. 
pel, feems to furnith the beit preierva- 
tive againit it, Marius the Buithop 
ot Lauianne, in the bittory of his own 
time, mentions the imall pox, and 
adds, that the diltemper only attacked 
cattle... ** An. 570 , Hoc anno, morbus 
Vv 
It 


ofluvio ventris et varia, 
Gailiamoue valde afflixit; et 
animalia oubula, pei ed idea, maxime 
Intérierunt.” the following yeat 


however, the ravages of the diitemper 
extended to men. * An. 571, Hoc anno 
anda infirmitas et glandula, cuyus 
nomen elt puftula, in fap raferiptis re 
gionibus, innumerabilem populum de- 
"Maller, in his Hiltory of 
has adduced two otuer 
pa: ages of ancie: it authors, which ieem 
to ailuce plainiy toth @ imail pox 5 one 
of them is from Paul Warnshid 1, who 
tpeaksof gl andu inthe form of a nut, 
which were fol hk owed | »y aviolent fever. 
Glanculz in modum nacis quas fe- 
auebatur febrium situs. Anaft alius 
Biblicth. mentions the plague ot f boils, 


io that no perion could diftinguith the 


dead body ot his rel ation. Percufiio 


Scabierum, ut nemo poffet mortuum 
uum internofcere. 

‘The arfeniate of copper, a mineral 
trom Cornwall, has lately been deicrib- 
ed by Lelievre, and analvied by V au- 
fueling ft chryitallizc “s ia brilliant 

ieXazonal plates, tranflucid, of an 0» 
IVE green Co.our; decrepitates in 

the 
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the fame of a candle, colours the flame 
ocreen, melts with difficulty by the 
1 [EE blow pipe, emits the odour of garlic, 
5, [ee tinges the glais of borax green with 
oreddith circles, and diflolves, without 


ot PB efiervefcence, in nitric acid, which it 


colours thghtly green. paris ot 
© this mineral, contain 39 of the oxyd of 


copper, 43 of the arienic acid, and 17 


tT of water; lofing ome part in the analy- 
lis. 
il Polomieu fhortly before his death, 
g rcad a Memoir on an limportant 
i, in the hiftory of Volcanoes, ‘The degree 
of heat neceilary to give fluidity to la- 
h va. eXaminaix of the effects of 
‘va ou the fubjecis enveloped in 
:, it, at the laft eruption, aifordeda me- 
y thod of determining this fubject. He 
e found, that the heat did not exceed 
n that of futed filver, and was inferior to 
that of fufed copper. The metals fui- 
% ceptible ot oxy ation, were oxydated 
e even in the middle of the maiies, in 
. which they were enveloped ; lead was 
. couverted into tefelar galena, in large 
p icales ; and glafs was converted into 
n porcelain. 
7. The experiment of caftration has 
d fm cen tricd at Paris, on one cf the 


sida La ag to tre School QO; 


Hiito: It is the nrit time 
That Operation, tne eifeets of which, 


r iitempering the ierocity of dumeitic 
T 169 Weal nas dp- 
3 picd to the ipecies of the The 
on wroicn ue operation was 
Ned, Ids Mouse Ie- 
Ye 
yf ihe oval Acace of Be iin, have 


‘ 


Por ibe Ddatkematical Class, 

0 ¢ As after all the labours of the mof 
ane ailionuomers, poluts reat g 
he variation of the obliquity of the 
Rcliptic, regal e illuliration, the 
m Acccemy invite tne learned to a new 
*Xamination of this fubject; and pro- 
® polea prize for that n emoir, Winch 
Ntains the moit inter eiting aud fatis- 
factory reiearches. 

It is a curious fa@t, and applicable 
| to the treatment of Epidemics, that 
the pen iential diforder which iavaged 
Andalutiay has been Hopped in its pro- 
t erels, chiefly by fumigation with muri- 
acid. Thos method of puritying 
1 the and preventing contagion, was 
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tae follgwing prize Queluon, 


fuggefted by Guyton, whofe ufeful re- 
fearches have thus been crowned, by 
the pleafing rccompence a philan- 
thropic mind can receive. 

In a memoir read by Langles, 
before the Inftitute, that 
ingedious Orientalit has thown, that 
the colotlal ftatue of the mens, bas 
long becn worihjpped on the bauks ot 
the Nile. The Egyptian peatants, who 
regarded it as a Paiifman for prevents 

ig the eucroachments of the ».oving 
fands of the cefart, offer to it facri- 
fices and bura incente. Langlés fup- 
poles, that one the 
canals of the grear ovre te rmina 
ed immediately under tie Sphinx. The 

uutiiation of this Hatue was caufed in 
the sath century, by the zeal of a fa- 
natic Viuliulman, who ciidained, that 
the faithfui fhouid be protected by an 
idol. The Sphinx wes accompanied 
by a ftatue of ifls, with the cornuco- 
pia, helding the younz Orus in her 
arms. The Egyptians who termed 
the iirit Pharoah, denominated this his 
oncubine, and reck ita Valiman 
for preventing r the Nile from changing 
its courte. 

A work of fingular refearch and 
learning is announced at Kome, by 
4 Danith conjul in that city, 
It is entitled, De ortgine et ula Obe- 
liicorum, ia Fol. 700 p. and relates to 
the obicure labjects ot E gy ptiaa 
antiquitv. Zoega, has refided for 
a contiderable period at Rome, had 
Compo !a work on the medals of 
Alexandria, which are contained in the 
2 Muleum at Velletri. iy this 
means, he was intr duced ta pope Pius 
Vi. by whom he was engaged in the 
pre work, and t 
rect s ttudjes to Egyptian aatg 
This work is divided into five iectious. 

The records the teitimonies 
of the anciegts, concerning the 
Egyptian obclitcs and pulars, Lt pre- 
{ents the pailages of ancient authors, 
who have menuoned obelifcs, with 
notes, and vwirie In particu. 
lar, the celebrated padage of AUF ny is 
collated with 30 Mss. The defe rip-. 
tions of obeliics still exttling, which 
ancient autiiors have left, are tec yrded; 
allo the ancient inicriptions {til exiit- 
ing on thefe monume nis ; ; and the ob- 
"ye ets relating to the erts, which are 
iculptured on them. The fecon nd fec- 
tion contains a defeription of the obe ° 
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iifes which ftill exift, whether perfect, 
or mutilated, at Rome, in Italy, Sicily, 
France, Engl and, and at Conftanti- 
nople; with the accounts of the dif- 
ferent authors, who have delertbed 
thofe which exift in Egypt and 
Ethiopia. 

‘The third feftion, on the ufe of obe- 
lifes in Egypt, treats of the names 
given to obeliles, of their Azure, cen- 
jtruétion, miandeur, potition, dettina- 
tion, and the firninecation of iCulp- 
tures engtaved cn them; of the opi- 
nions of modern authors concerning 


them, ils 


bats the opinion of Mercati and } 

} 1 
ches Who aiwavyvs tnt marvel- 


fous in hiercelvphics. He praiies the 


modeity of Sandini; and iuggeits, 
that the inic tions on thele monnu- 


ments probably are ae to the 
divinitics to which th wele conie- 

In the fourth fection, he difcufles the 
of obelifes, the ditfrent kinds 
of commemorative monuments; Ter- 
mint, Lanices saturn, Agiz, 
lo theie, 
he adds various cbfervations on the 
Mercury, Lacchus, Veita, 


+, Janus, &c. 


<7 ta &t ‘iche amulet 
To } > 
ery , ana pailecia. He then exa- 
14 ti, 3} Ry | lan 
mines the hi:tory of the duerent hinds 
} 
otlenu.chral monuments, mounds, 
i } TOECKS, MiumMmics, 
r Fle inveltira the 
& 
\ s, Conceining the 
OF iat t} Wotle 
Of WHris, and the iaeas of tae 
} 
erning Elyfium. In 
tuis lection, he 


Inve s the and ute of let- 


Vptia ioe and com- 


] i ¢ aucient auth Ors 
i . de vibe 
. 
‘ i Se Ci 
ven the tymbolic a- 
Ase i i € Ad a CS 
- 
w } 
hounds by waich thev 
9 GUratio;n a id tne 
Which they were jubjected 5 
which means, he reduces them to 
‘ 
tery rets the ral fier. 


~ 


r of hierogly phics. He difcuffes the 
origin and uie of the two kinds of al. 
phabetic writing, uted by the Egypt. 

ns, the facred and the vulgar; def. 
cribes the Egypt ian monuments ip. 
{cribed with alphabetic al characiers, 
which have defcended to our time, He 
treats of the facred or Hermetic books 
of the feyvptians; their hittorical, aitro. 
logical, medical, an| chymical books; 
theit writers, as Hermes, Petofiris, 
and others; the ‘different and 
ifthe prieits 5 and the aze of 
the modern Coptic charatter, which 
he im to the third century. Bezdes 
theie topics, he invettigates the 
of writing ; the dif! ferent kinds of writ. 
ing among different nations, and par. 
ticularly, the origin of alphabeticai 
characters, which he cerives from the 
Phonetic or that whic) 
was ufed to ladicate a particular found, 
In the third chapter, he treats of the 
Feyptian ftellae or pillars, and of the 
—— derived from them; the pulars 

tf Hermes, Seioftris, and Oiiris, hich 
ds the molt ancient hiltory 
ot Lovpt,) lette red pillars am‘ the 
Greeks 3; the gradation from imaili pil. 
lars to large obeliics, This iection 
terminates with the explanation of the 
ical figures, foulptured on the 
fummit and bafe of the Roman cbelites, 
and an iluftration of the inteipreta- 
tion of the Flaminian cbelife by Her- 


‘The fiith feétion contains the 
of cbeliies, divided | into three periods. 
The firft period comprehends the moit 
cules, or thofe which were 
rected before the congelt of Rome, by 
Perfians: to this he aliigns 
the obelifcon Mount Citorio; that or tne 
blaminian gate; and that of Saint Joba 
de Latran. The obelifcs ot Belvidere 
and Navonne, he tuppotfes to be poiteno 
to the time of Plammetichus. ‘The te- 
cond period comprehiends the time be- 
tween Cambytes and and tie 
reign of the Ptolemics, to whom he @!- 
hens the pillar ef Pompey. a 
uthor fcems to agree with Dr White, 
¥ red this opinion in his 
rments of E ‘gv ptian 
d period extends 
from the reign of Auguftus, to the 
pont 


wisi VU 


} 
iO lias por 


ificate of Sextus V. and treats of 
he Roman works formed upon t 
zyptian mo del, as the obel iiks ol 
the Monte Pincio and Minerva. The 
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work clofes with the chronology of 
obelifes, according to the fyttems of 
Mercati and Kircher, as well as that 
which he himielf has adopted. From 
this {ketch of the contents of Zocga’s 
verformance, we may predict, that it 
will prove exceedingly 
efpecialiy, to the inquireis into re- 
mote and recondite antiquity. The 
iyitems of Kircher and Mercati, after a 
long repofe oa the thelves of our libra- 
ties, have begun to attract at tention, 
from the numerous coincidencies, which 
had been oblerved between the kgvp- 
tian and Hindu theology and manners, 
The learned Maurice, ia his Indian an- 
tiquities and -hiltory, has frequently 
emploved their ideas; but this learned 
Dane may probably render it necet- 
lary, to aiter or modify many parts of 
his bypothetical ly ftem. 

Camus read tothe literary clafs of the 
National Inttitute, the plan ofa Di@tion- 
ary of the French lang uage, which feems 

a model of its kind, “The pian of it was 
formed by M, Curne De Saint Palaye, 
member of the Academy of Inferiptions 
and Belles Lettres. He empl oyed inthe 
execution of it, many young perions, 
who wete engaged in ‘ftudyi ing the hif- 
tory of France. His defign was to 
re the complete hiitory of the vo- 
cable, by its orizinal in 
the eatheft works which exilt in th 
language; the variations it fuffered in 
the proceds of time 5 the original figni- 
hcation ofthe word; the variations of 
this primitive meaning by extenfion or 
reliriction; the period in which it 
ccaied to be uled, if it has become ob- 
doicte 5 Or its modern fignification, if it 
be  Fetalne d in the language The co- 

jutors of St Palaye, perufed the an- 
vient chronicles aud hiltories, the an- 
cient tales and romances edited or un- 
ediied; they remarked the period in 
which every word appears in the lan- 
the orthograpuv, or manner in 
Which it is written, and the fenfe in 
Which at was emp loved 5 they traced it 
tTurough the different pe riods i in which it 
pe and marked when it became 
obiolete, or whether it {iill continues to 
be uted; in the latter cafe, marking 
the mod ern orthography and accepta- 
tion, 

The extraéts neceflary for the exe- 
cation of this great work are com- 
peted and depeiited in the National 
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Library. The printing of the vo- 
lume, which is to contain the letter 4, 
was begua before the revolution, and 
above 6co pages have been. fanhed; 
a dictionary executed on this pian, 
though not only a diiiicult, but a itu- 
pendous undertaking, mutt be a prod. 
givus acecifion to philological istera 
ture; the plan itselt is worthy of ihe 
attention of our own lexicogiaphere 5 
of Sir Herbert Croft, who has beer 
engaged in the compofition of a com- 
picte Englifh dictionary, and vi Bou- 
cher, who is unieriivod to be engaged 
in the forination ofa dictionary or j’ro- 
Vincial lenguage; an arduous taik, 
which every friend of literature im this 
country muit be deilious of leeang com- 
which 1s hardly interk: or, 
esther in point of diticulty or utilit 


toa Gictionary of the pure la onan 
red, from MSs., 


P pleted, and 


Langiés has pabiill 
an hiftorical deicripiton ct the canal of 
Igy pt, 
authors 

The Sixth volume of the Extracts of 
MSS. in tue National Li'rar 
liihed at Paris. Jt coutaies many cu- 
rious the Orientai 
tranflatious of Ciailical authors, by Ca- 
mus, Extracts of 
works of 


by Nacrizi and other Atabian 


y, 48 pub- 
notices cor 


the iztters aad 
Hyrtacenenh 
§ vt 
the 12th, and Dheodorus Prodiomus of 
the 13th, sentur©r’ 
ported the 


aq 
Lheodoru 


Wid 
ne of Greek literature 
under the Conitantinopolitan Dyaai- 
tics. One of the letters of Uheodorus 
Prodromus, iluitrates the hit 
the tmall pox. hi likewnie 
account of an unes dited 
mauce, compofed of Iambie ve 
INics tus aud th 
Amours of Drotilus and Chore 
Ameuthon has continued hi 

the ancient Greek Chymiits, and ofthe 
fictions which ditturbed the ietgn of 
Charles Vi. 


5 authors 


ol 
ontains an 


Prize Evssays of the Nations lastitute. 


‘The Clafs propote the 
following quetiion. Lo ditcover the 
method of dim inilhing, asm uch as 
fible, the deflection of a vellei of war, ta 
an oblique ceurle, by corabining, ia 
the moit favourable manner, the turm 
of the keel, the draught of water, the 
potition of the main couple, with itavili- 
ty. ‘Lhough the Ini datute do not will 
to exclude the epplication of geometry, 
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ret thev prefer the ilutration of this 
subject by actual obiervation. “The 
pnize is a guid medal, value one Kilo- 

The Physical Class, propole * Toe. 
nabtil the generol relations which ex- 
“{ between the internal and external 
organization of vegetables, particulariy 
w@reat famihes of plants admitted 


botaniits.” Authors are requetted 
TO their ellays, figures of the 
urgal s which thev deferibe. The prize 
is a gold medal, value tive hectograms. 
Yhe icirence of organized bodies, con- 
fifts in the Knowledge of their organi- 
zation, interaal and external, Exter- 
nal figns, named Characters, the firlt 
circumftance im their nature with 
which we become acquainted, are ule- 
ful for indicating the interna! organi- 
zation from which thev proceed, Thefe 
two branches of icience, therefore, 
mutually uluitrate one another. Thus 
zoology derives fiom anatomy the batis 
of its great divilions; the method of 
claffing, with precifion, the different 
orders and families of animals, and the 
jHutiration of their ditierent habitudes 
and methods of procuiing their fuite- 
panee. ihe phvfhology of piants 
fhou'd wiuitrate botany, or the 
feience of their in tl 

The oblervations of 
Grew, Mal; iat, Leuwenhoeck, Du- 
hamel. Bonnet, Senebier, and others, 
have already enricued tie phitefapny 
of plants, with a number of ilolated 
facts, which mav direct vo tii! more 
interefling refearches. Destontaines 


has Inver igated Lae 


Vol. 62, 


ing among monccotyledonous plants, i, 
the ligneous fibre and the vateular {yj 
tem. ‘Chis was an importent dilcoye. 
ry: and the inquiry ought to be ex. 
tended to the fubdivifions of the two 
great clafles and to the ac oty donous or 
cry ptogamous plants Lheexaminarion 
of the internal organization may inform 
as whether thefe ought to form a third 
divilion, or to be included in the former 
clafies. In examining the internal (true 
ture of vegetables, eompotimeg the great 
claties admitted by a!l botanils, it 
ought to be noticed, whether each of 
then has a particular internal organi- 
zation, common to all the plants of it 
order, and different from that of other 
families. It ought to be remarked, 
whether the notion of their affinity, 
founded upon extenor characters, be 
confirmed inthe fame degree by the 
infpection of their internal organs, 
Trefe circumftances may affiit us to 
determine the caule of the union or fe 
paration of the fexes, of the exiitence 
or abience of the corolla, of the umty 
or plurality of its petals, of the num. 
ber and fituation of the iexual organs; 
In aword, the characters deduced from 
the fexual organs, and invariable 
known families, 

Lhe Geographical Class propole; To 
compare the gecgraphical knowledge 
of Ptolemy, concerning the interior oi 
Africa, excepting Egypt and Barbary, 
Tunis to Morocco, with the 
jormaNon transmitted to us by later 
gcovraphers and hittorians. Prize, a 
gold medal of five hectograms. 


THE SCOTISH BORDER. 


THE Kelfo pref 
gard the execution of an early fpeci- 
men, Promiles to vie with the fine 
exiilitions of typography, in other 
countrics, has jut produced a work, 
whch we heitete nud to affirm, will 
ne attention of men of litera. 
ture, Dot oniy i) Scotland, but in every 


prelerved a tafie for 


iS» Wh Ch, if Tee poetical and popular poe: 


trv. When the Celtic mine of poely 
was firtt difcovered, the admiratio’ 
and the incredulity of the learned wert 
excited in almoft an equal degree: The 
mine of poetry difplayed in the Mix 
ftrelfy of the Scotiih Border, 
inferior in quality, to the fragments™ 
Offian, has fuffictent claims to the a 
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lic attention, both in refpect of merit 
and novelty. Bui the merit of the po- 
etry is not the iole attraction of the 
work; the numerous fketches of Bor- 
der Hiftory, and accounis of popular 
superftitions and local traJitions, have 
a diting value of theirown. From 
the introcuchiod, which coutains an e- 
legant fummary of the Scotith Border 
we fhall endeavour to prelent 
our readers with a concife view of the 
materials, which the work. 
The Minitreily of the Scottiih Border, 
contatus three claifes of poems, Hikto- 
vical Billads, Romantic Ballads, and 
Modern Tmitadons. ‘Vhe Hiftorcai 
Ballad relates events whicn ace either 
known actually to have tak.a place, 
or which, making due allowance for 
the exaggeratious of poctical tradition, 
we may readily conceive to have had 
fome foundation tn hutory. From the 
flate of iociety, thefe Border Ballads 
caunot be expected to exhibit refined 
fentiment, tar lefs, elegant exprefion, 
thouzh the flile of compohtion, his, 
in modern hands, been tuuad bighly 
fulceptible of both. But, pafiages might 
be pointed out, in which the rude un. 
firel has meited into uatural patuos, or 
into iude eucrgy. Even where 
theie graces are totally wanting, the ine 
terelt of the tories themfelves, ana the 
curious picture of manners which they 
auchoriie them to claim iome 
the public. The fecond 
Clals of Romantic Ballads, compie- 
hend popuvar legends, concerning 
Rcutious aud marvellous adventures, as 
are current on the Border. Carrying 
with them a general, attd not merely a 
they are much more ge- 

Known among. the peafantry of 
Scolland, than the Hiitorical Songs 
termed Raid Ballads, from thcir cele- 
hating predatory inroads, on the 
marches ofthe two kingdoms, and which 
“cre generally confined to the moun- 
taus where they were originally come 
puled. ‘Lhe third clats, which confilts 


not. Mocun imitations, are Founded on 
as, in the cluer times, 
ion, har’ be iuppoicd to have employed the 
vere ‘arps oF the mintirels. In this depart- 
Te the ingenious Euitor regrets, 
Mio ff not been able to avail him- 
uly of the extenfive afliitance 
a uch he has received, and which he 
pones to an intended third volume. 

longs ef every clafs are accoinpa- 
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Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. és 


nied with curious notes and differta- 
tions, which at once ferve to connect 
them with hifory,and to mark the geni- 
us of the periods in which they were 
compoled. Atter prefenting our rei- 
Gers with this brief plan of the work, 
we fhall bricfly mention the fources 
from whici the materials have been de- 
rived. In this age of literary fcepticifm, 
this appears to be of the moft material 
importauce. Had the authenticity of 
the Poems of Oiiian properly in- 
veiligated at the moment of publica- 
tion, mich light might certainly have 
been thrown upou the fubject, which 
the lapfe of time has now rendered dit- 
ficult, or impoflible, to be procured. 
We may likewhe add, that conceiving 
the difcuilion to be of literary impor- 
tance, our work fhail always be open 
to candid and liberal inveftigation ; 
thoush we are of opinion, that uo 
doubts will ever be entertained by any 
perfon acquatated with the perional 
charaSter of the ingenious Editor, aud 
his peculiar advaniages, in forming a 
culicction, that may be cxpected to 
rank wiih that ipteretting and fearned 
Work, THE KRELIQUES OF ANCIEN] 
Po: try. 

* The pipers, tuys Mr Walter Scott, 
* of whom thcre was one, til a late pe- 
riod, attached to each border town of 
note, and whole office was often here- 
ditary, were the great depodtarics of 
oral, aud particulaily of poetical, tra- 
dition. By means of ithefe men, much 
traditional poetry was preferved, Which 
mit otherwife have penilied. Other 
itinerants, not proikiled muficians, 
found their welcome ipiured, wherever 
they travelled, by their knowleage iu 
legendary lore. JOHN GRAFME of 
Sow-port in Cumberland, commonly 
called the Long Quaker, a perion of this 
latter deicriptiou, is ttill alive ; and, ie- 
verai ot the fongs now pubithed, have 
been taken down from his recitation. 
This petionis, perhaps, the laft of our 
profiiiid baliad recitcrs, and is now 
upwards of So years of age. He 
by piofeflion, an iincraat cleaner of 
clockaand watches; bul, a itentorian 
voice, and a mott tenacious memory, 
gualified him eminently for remember- 
Ing accurately, and reciting wits encr- 
gy, the Border Gathering Songs and 
tales of war. The ihepherds alto, and 
aged perfons, in the recefies of the Bor- 
cer mountains, frequently remember 
1 and 
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and repeat the warlike fongs of their 
fathers. This is more particularly the 
cafe in what are called the South Higt- 
lands, where, in inany inftances, the 
fame families have occupied tae fame 
poffeffions for centuries. It is chiefly 
from this latter fource, that the Editor 
has drawn his materials, mo? of which 
were colle@ed many years ago, during 
his early youth. But he has been ena- 
bled, in many inflances, to fupply and 
correct the deficiencies of his own co- 
pies, from a collection of Border Songs, 
compiled from various fources by the 
late Mr Riddell of Glenricdcl, a fedu- 
Jous Border antiquary. In the depart- 
ment of romantic ballads, the Editor 
has been indebted to the MSS. ot Mr 
Herd of Edinburgh, the editor of ihe 
firt clathcal collection of Scotith fongs 
and ballads in 1774. Two valuable M5. 
colleciions have likewife been commu, 
nicated by my learned and retpected 
friend, Alexander Frater Tytler, 
of Woodhoufelee, for which he was 
indebted to the tafte and memory 
of Mrs Brown of Falkland, who learn- 
ed the greater part of them from her 
aunt Mrs Furquhar, a lady who reficed 
in Braemar, near the fources of the 
Dee.” Such are the fources from which 
Mr Scott has formed hisinterefitag col- 
Iection 5 and, from this account which 
we have extracted from his prelimi- 
nary differtation, it 1s obvious, that 
he has refcued from oblivion, thefe cu- 
rious monuments of the older time,” 
as they were on the very eve of perih- 
inge We beg leave to fuggelt to this 
induftrious collector, that it is probable 
the extremities of the weft and north, 
or Galloway and Caithnefs, in the cif- 
tricts which ufe the Eughih language, 
may fill preferve fome valuable frag- 
ments of poetry, as well as the fouth- 
ern borders, and the eaflera coatis of 


‘Scotland; and that we flail always be 


happy to facilitate his inquiries. 

WE have the fatisfadion to inform 
cur reacers, that the ancient Romance 
of Sir Triftrem, aicribed to tne cele- 
brated ‘Thomas the Roymer, or rather, 
Thomas Rymour of Ercifdoune, will 
fhortly appear, in an elegant form, 
from the Keifo prefs, It will be pub- 
lithed from the Auchinleck MS. (an in. 
vaiuable colkction of ancient roman. 
ces, depolited in the library of the Fa- 
culty of Advocates, Edimburgh) with a 
preliminary differtation and gloffary, by 


Walter Scott, Efq; Advocate, the editor 
ofthe Minftrelly of the Scottith Border, 

A History of the Scotith Rebellion 
in 1745, by John Home, Efq; author 
of Douglas and other ingenious works, 
isnow in the prefs) The author had 
the advantage of being prefent in fome 
of the fcenes which he defcribes. As 
it has long been his favourite com- 
nofition, great expectations are en- 
tertained of it; and, from his oppor- 
tunities of acquiring information, it 
can hardly fail to illu'trate, ina fuperior 
manner, that very interefting period of 
Scotilh Hiltory. 

A Dissertation on the Reign of 
Queen Mary, by Malco!m Laing, Efq; 
Aivocate, the ingenious author of the 
Hiftory of Scotland, from the Union of 
the Crowns to the Union of the Kirg- 
doms, isin the prefs. ‘The refearches 
of Mr Laing, and the ftudy of original 
cocuments, are underftood to have 
placed the character of that beautiful 
and unfortunate princefs, in a very un- 
favourable point of view; and, the 
known accuracy of his inveftigations, 
cannot fail to render him a very formi- 
dable toe to her fame. 

Tx Original Chronicles of the Pits, 

Velch, Strathelyde-Briton, and Dal- 
riadic Frinces, edited in Latin and Eng- 
lifh, by J. Ritfon, Efq; will thortly fae 
fromthe Edinburgh prefs. Promthe well- 
known accuracy and refcarch of this 
learned autiquary, much light cannot fai! 
to be thrown on that very dark period cf 
Scotiuth and Britith hiftory, and the hy- 
pothetical opinion oi the Gothic on- 
gin of the Pids, at prefent fo generally 
adopted, will mect a more forinidabie 
opponent, than it has hitherto encoun- 
tered. 

Uwe Rev, Mr Findlater is engaged in 
an Agricultural Survey of Tweedale, 
which will fhortly be publifhed. 

A History of Ancient and Modern 
Africa, by the editor of the Complaynt 
of Scotland, is now in the prefs at E- 
dinburgh, ait will {peedily be publifh- 
ed, intwe large volumes, 8vo. It is 
to include the moft movern difcoveries, 
and will exhibit a,comparative view of 
the ancient and madern ftate of that in- 
ter fling country. 

A SeconD Volume of the work of 
G. J. Bell on the Law of Banki uptcy, and 
coltaining the practical part of the fub- 
ject, is in great forwardneds. 

Our readers will be dclighted to 

learn, 
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learn, that an elegant edition of that 
beautiful poem, the Pleafures of Hope, 
is propofed, with original poems by 
the ingenious author. Many of the ad- 
ditional pieces are underftood to be 
even fuperior to the former productions 
of Mr Campbell. 

An elegant edition of Beattie’s Minf- 
trel will ihortly iffue from the Kelfo 

refse 
: A rour inthe Highlands of Scot- 
Jand, illuftrated by numerous elegant 
plates, by Mr Alexander Campbell, 
author of the Introdudtion to the Hii- 
tory of Scotifh Puctry, is in the prefs, 
and fhortly wil! be publifhed. 

Mra A. Lawrik, bookieller, Edin- 
burgh, announces a Hiftory of Maton- 
ry, in which the real hiitory of the or- 
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der is to be inveftigated, its importance 
as a civil inititution eftimated, and the 
various forms pointed out which it has 
prefented in different countries. 

A new edition of Murtadis’ Egyptian 
Hiftory, with notes and illuftration, is 
preparing at Edinburgh, and will fhort- 
ly be publifhed. This author, whofe 
original Arabic text, we regret, has ne- 
ver been publilhed, is mentioned with 
approbation, by the learned Gibbon. 

A new edition of Grainger’s Poems, 
in 2 vols 8vo, edited by the learned Dr 
Robert Andcrfon, autnor of the Lives 
of the Britiih Poets, will fhortly be 
publifhed at Edinburgh. The fecond 
volume contitts of unpublihed poems 
from the original MSS. of the author. 
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ODE 
FOR THE YEAR M,DCCCIL 


BY HENRY JAMES PYE, ESQ. 


LO! from Bellana’scrimfon car, 
At length the panting Steeds unbound ; 
At length the thunder of the War 
In feftive fhouts of Peace is drown’d: 
Yet, as around her Monarch’s brow, 
Britannia twines the Olive bough, 
- Bold as her Eagle-eye is catt 
On hours of recent Tempeft paft, 
Thro’ the rade Wave and adverfe Gale 
When free fhe {pread her daring Sail, 
Immortal Glory’s radiant form, 
Her guiding Load-ftar thro’ the ftorm, 
Direéted by whofe golden ray, 
Thro’ Rocks and Shoals the kept her fteady 
way— 
“ My fons,’ fhe cries, “can Honour’s 
Guerdon claim ; 
VWofoil'd my Parent Worth, unftain’d 


ye? 


their Sovereign’s Fame ! 


Albion! tho’ oft by dread alarms, 

Thy native valour has been tried, 
Ne’er did the luftre of thy Arms 

Shine forth with more refulgent pride, 
Than when, while Europe’s Sons dif- 

may’d, 

Shrunk recreant from thy mighty aid; 
Alone unfriended, firm you ftood, 
A barrier ’gainft the foaming flood,— 


When mild and foft the filken breeze 
Blows yently o’er the ripling feas, 
The Piunace then may lightly {weep 
With painted oar the halcyon deep: 
But when the howling Whirlwinds rife, 
When mountain Billows threat the Skies; 
With ribs of Oak the Bark muft brave 
‘Lhe inroad of the furious wave ; 
"The hardy Crew muft to the raging Wind 
Oppofe the finewy Arm, the unconquerable 
Mind. 


In every Clime where Ocean roars, 
High, tho’ thy Naval Banners flew, 
From where by Hyperborean fhores, 
The frozen Gale ungewial blew, 
To fultry Lands that Indian furges lave, 
« Atlantic Ifles, and tam’d Canopus’ wave; 
Tho’ from infiulred Egypt's Coait 
Thy Armies {wept the Victor Hoff, 
From veteran bands where brituith Va- 
jour won 
The lofty walls of Ammon’s god-like 
Son ; 
Ufelefs the danger and the toil, 
To free each telf devoted foil, 
Auxiliar Legions fiom thy fide 
Recede, to {well the Gallic Conqueror’s 
ride ; 
While on Marengo’s fatal Plain, 
Faithful to Honour’s tie, brave Auttria 


bleeds in 
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Not fired by fierce Ambition’s flame, 
Lid Albion’s Monarch urge his Car, 
linpetuous thro’ the bleeding Ranks 

of War :— 

‘To fucconr and prote& his nobler Aim. 

His guardian Arm, while cach Hielperian 
Vale, 
While Lufitania’s vineeclad Mountuins hail, 
Their ancient Rights aud laws reftor’d, 
The Reyal Patriot fheaths the avenging 
Swerd; 
ty Heaven born Concord led, while Pien- 
ty {mules, 
And fheus her bountics wide to blefs the 
Siiter Hes, 


For the Scots A 
THE 
From tle German. 


O' who rides by night thro’ the woodlands 
fo wild? 

Tr is the fond fond father embracing his 
chile, 

‘nd clole the boy nefiles within his loved 
arm 

trom the blaft of the tempeft, to keep him- 
felf warm. 

“© Father! fee yonder!” 
fays.— 

“ My boy, upon what doft thou fearfully 
gaze 

tis the Frl-King, with his and 
his fhroud !"— 

“ No, my love! it is but a dark wreath of 
the cloud.—— 


ice yonder! he 


The Phantom St eaks. 
“QO! wilt thou go with me, thou loveliett 
child! 
‘“ By many a gay {port fhall thy hours be 


“rT 
beguil G5 


* Arrex the numerous tranflations from 
the German which have appeared in this 
conntry, We conceive it to be neediefs ta te 
juftrate the popular myrhology of the Fri- 
King, or fpirit of the words, according to 
he Germaus. The beautiful German fong 
of the Erilo.ing, has been tranflated by 
\Ir Lewis, the ingenious author of the 


Monk, and other performances, and by 
Mr ‘Taylor of Norwich, the original tranf 


lator of the celebrated Lenere. For the fol- 
lowing verfion, which was executed before 
the publication of any of thofe we have 
mentioned, we are indebted to a Scotifh li- 
terary gentleman, whom we donot hefitate to 
place at the head of thofe who have cultivate 
cd this{pecies of poetry in this country. 
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“ My mother keeps for thee full many a 
fair toy, 

“ And many a fine flower fhall the pluck 
for my boy.” — 


«“ QO Father! my Father! and did you not 


hear 
“The Erl-King whifper fo clofe in my 
ear?” — 
“ Be ftill my loved darling, my child be at 
! 


“It was but the wild blaft as it howl J 
thro’ the trees." — 


The Phantom. 


“ © wilt thou go with me, thou lovelieit 
boy! 

“ My daughter fhall tend thee with care 
and with joy; 

“ She fhall bear thee fo lightiy thro’ wet 
and thro’ wild, 

“ And hug thee, and kifs thee, and Ging to 
my child.”— 


“© Father! my Father! and faw yeu not 
plain, 

“Phe Erl-King’s pale daughter glide pat 
thro’ the rain ?— | 

“Oo no; my heurt’s treafure! 1 knew it 
full foon, 

“ Tt was the grey willow, that danc’d to the 
moon,” — 


Tie Phantom. 
“ Come with me, come with me, no longer 


delay, 

“ Or elfe, filly child, I will drag thee a- 
way.— 

“ Q Father! O Father! now, now, keep your 
hold ! 


The brl-King has feized me—his grafp is 
fo cold. 


Sore trembles the Father; he fpurs thro’ 


the wild, 
Clafping clofe to his bofom his fhuddering 
child; 
IIe reaches his welling in doubt and in 
dread ; 
But, clafped to his bofom, the infant was 
dead ! 
E. F. 
ELEGY 


On the Poet Thomson. 


GENTLE Poet, farewell! ah! when fhall 
thy bofom, 

Again, or with fancy, or nature be bieft; 

Sweet bard of the Spring, canft thou mark 
the young bloffom, 

That fprouts from the green turf that lies 
on thy breaf, 


No 
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No more while the Summer unfolds her 
wild-roles, 

The dew fprinkled meads by thy feet fhail 
be preft ; 

Unconfcious, the bard in his lone cell re- 
poles, 

While flowers paint the green turf that lies 
on his breaft. 


In the pale morn of Autumn, the horn of 
the reaper, 

Shall reufe thee no more from the d-eams 
of thy reft. 

What found from the grave fhall awaken 
the fleeper, 

Tho’ the woodlark fings {weet o'er the turf 
on thy breaft? 


Nor more fhalt thou trace or the tempeft’s 
wild motion, 

Or the yhofts gliding flow on the wings of 
their ? 

Far from Winter remov'd, and from life’s 
ftormy ocean, 

Tho’ {nows hide che green turf that lies on 
thy breatt, 

While Eden, fad flows, thro’ his green whif- 
pering fedyes, 

While Twecd’s tutted banks are with prim. 
roics dreft, 

So long fhalt thou live in the bofom of ages, 

And hallowed the turf be that lies on thy 
brealt. 


The damfels of Ednam, while Autumn js 
fading, 

Their long hair with chaplets of willow 
incas’d, 

In the moon-beams fhall fing, on the banks 
of the Eden, 

“Ah! light be the green turf that lies on 
thy brealt.” 


Say, haft thou, fweet Poet, our woodlands 
forfaken ! 

To = thy foft harp.to the choir of the 

left ? 

Even angels fhall lift while its numbers 
awaken, 

And blefs fhali the green turf that lies on 
thy breait. 

W. G. 
Banks of the Ken, Dee. 30. 1$or. 


SONG. 


AH' weep not my true love tho’ now we 
muft fever, 

Can lovers fo faithful be doom’d long to 
part? 

But thou, from my bofom, evanifh fhalt 
never,— 

While loft to my eyes, fhajs thou live in 

my heart. 
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The dreams of fond love round my fancy 
fhal! hover, 

And hope ftil thall cheer me while plea- 
fures defert 3 

Tho’ wide roll the green waves “twixe thee 
and thy lover, 

Tho’ ioft to my eyes, thou fhalt live ia my 
heart. 

’Twere treafon, my {weet-heart! e’er falfe to 
believe thee, 

So tender, fo arilefs, fo mild as thou art; 

And think’it thou that then, | could ever 
deceive thee ?— 

While loft to my eyes, thou fhalt live in my 
heart. 


Thou {weet child of feeling, thou beauty's 
young bloffom, 

Il form’d to endure of mistortune the fmart, 

Oh! may no rude ttorm break the peace of 
thy bofom,— 

While ioft to my eyes, thou fhait live ia 
my heart. 


A long laft farewell! faireft offspriag of 
nature, 

Moft fweet in thofe tears that forbid as te 
part; 

In the mirror of fancy fhall live cyery fca- 
ture, 

That fades from my eyes, but to live in my 
heart. 

W. 
Banks of the Ken, Dee. 30, 130te 


THE TWA BOTTLES. * 
4 Dialogue on a late Parliimentary deci /io7. 
Strong Ale, 


HEH! neighbour, but you're wond’rous 
croute ! 
Ye're gaen. I fee, to yon change-houfe : 
What's a’ the news that’s fteering ? 
Has ony thing come late frae France, 
That maks ye ftend fae, loup and dance? 
Excule me, fir, for [peering. 
Whisky. 
France! de’il than France was in a low! 
There’s little wit in thac fool pow, 
That wadna try to trick her; 
Her blafted, taftelefs, cauldrife wine ! 
Has owre lang join’d wi browfts o’ thine, 
To flap our good Scots /:quor. 


* We are indebted to a Literary friend 
for this communication; which we have 
reafon to believe, comes from the pen of 
Hestor M‘Neill, Efq; the ingenious auther 
of and Jean. 
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Strong Ale. 
Ave man! it fets you weel, Ttrow! 
To crook your ill ferap'd, ill far’a mou, 
"And gab fae to your betters. 
1 fain wad ken what turn o” late 
Has fet a-tield this blether-fkate, 
I though faft bound in fetters ? 
Wh ky. 
Afk my dumb doup ! if Jags ye've nane, 
Gace read, the news will gar ye granc ! 
They've plaid a bonny plifky! 
Our PartimentT (God bicis them a’!) 
Has gi’en, at Luft, proud chiels a ta’, 
And hoiz’d up honeft whifky ! 


Strong Ale. 
I'm forry for’t wi’ a’ my heart! 
No on my ain, but country’s part, 
And good folk’s confolation ! 
Tin a’ be true, that now ye tell, 
Poortith and vice may ttr.ke the knell 
O° death and conflernation! 
Whity. 
Ha! ha! I kent *twad mak’ ye wae! 
But birkie! tend to what IT fay ; 
Ye'd better leave off preaching. 
Hearts that are happy ken few fears, 
Dil hact, yell get but taunts and jeers, 
For a’ your thanklefs teaching: 


Strong Ale. 
Alas! for ance ye’ve {poke owre true! 
Whan madneis reigns, calm thought adieu ! 
Yet hark ye friend ere parting ; 
‘Though for a day fools mount in air, 
Whan mirk night comes, in dumb defpair, 
Sa’t tears will then be ftarting. 
Wliky, 
Tears! tears for what? 
Strong Ale—For follies paf ; 
For ruin burl din thrifilefs wa/te 
For uproar and confufion, 
Jor friends aad kindred fcattered wide ; 
For éairns, pale fhivering at their fide, 
To prove the mad delufion. 
The pi®ure’s waefu’, we confefs; 
But for the cas/t, the learn’d may guefs, 
We poor folk canna ipell it: 


Strong Ale. 


Weel, weel ye ken! tho’ laith to {peak, 
Ifa’ thame hadna fled your cheek, 


Your blufhing face wad tell it. 
Weel, weel ye ken! five years and mair 
Can hardly yet the fkaith repair 
your midnight keeping. 
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The wounds that bled are fcarce ikinn’d o'er, 
‘The wretch that mourn’d frae door to door, 
Is hardly yet done weeping. 


Whifky. 
Puch what the forrow was’t did ? 
{ took the folk aft by the head ; 
Did ye ne’er do the fame now ? 
Drunk, ay is drunl, what maks the fn? 
Is't whiky think ye, ale or gin, 
‘That brings che faith or fhame now. 


Strong Ale. 


Whan drunk wr’ ale, fools cofe to ref; 
Painfu’ morn wi’ unrack’d breatt 
They tafte bea/th’s recreation ; 
But drunk wi’ you, ilk brain, red wood, 
Scatters wi’ rave and boiling blood; 
Deftruction round the nation. 


Madd’ning wi’ you, the fage turns foo] ; 
Mild woman finks frae viriue’s {chool, 
And laughs at a’ decorum ; 
Affli@ion flees the parent’s heart ! 
And mifery fees the double dart 
O’ flight and want afore him ; 


Poifon’d by thee wi’ knawing pain, 
"Phe fomach tries its powers in vain, 
To fave the ftem that’s dowin ; 
Fift! faft the blooming blofioms fly ! 
While drind, drink, drink, is a’ the cry, 
To quench the flame that’s lowin ! 


Tutor’d by thee, infernal guide ! 
Vice {preads his crime-ttain’d banners wide 
Yo mar ilk fweet affection’ 
Dark rapine prowls in midnight dceds ; 
And urged by wanr, the murderer bleeds 
By juftice’ itern correctien. 


Thefe are thy blefiings! reptile vile ! 
Wha’ dares wr’ taunt, and jeer, and fmile, 
To vent your fentelefs gabble ! 
Upflarted now forfooth and croufe! 
Fit comrade for yon black change-houfe, 
And a’ its drukin’ rabble ! 


Tere, black,uard! there, ye’ll had your 
reign, 
Feeding wi’ flame, the few’ring brain 
thicves, and hell-fir’d fallows; 
Till round and round the furies reel, 
And rinning head-lang to the de’ll, 
Ye itring a’ on ae gallows.”"— 


Scar'd at the fpeech, aff in a fright 
Swith! whifky fled wi’ a’ his might, 
While ilka virtue hifs’d him ; 
Trembling, vile wretch ! he reach’d the door 
Whar loud in riot’s dru’kin’ roar 
Whores and difillers kifs’d him. 
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HISTORICAL 


IT was the intention of the Editors 
of the Scors MacGazine to have pre- 
fented their readers with a rapid {ketch 
of the political afpecis exhibited in the 
vear 1$o1, the firit year of the nine- 
teenth century, which might have 
ciauned the merit of originality, while 
it difplayed thote liberal and moderate 
principles to which they have con- 
jtantly adhered. are, however, 
of opinion, that it 1s impoifible to dii- 
charge their duty to their readers, 
with greater propriety than by adopt- 

ing the followi ing political {ketch which 
lately appeared m a Scotith provincial 
newipaper. It is the compofition of Mr 
James Bailantyne, Editor of the Kelio 
Mail; and we flatter ourfelves that our 
readers will agree with us, that whether 
we regard the elegance of the ftile, or 
the accuracy of the policical views, 
which it contains, it deierves a repu- 
tation which far tranicends the celebri- 
ty to be derived from any newlpaper, 


POLITICAL SKETCH 


OF THE YEAR 1801, 


Tue lapfe of another year calls upon 
us to of-r our renewed tribute of gra- 
ttude and refpect tothe public; and 
we welcome the invitation with a de- 
sree of pleature, to which we have long 
been itr ger Atier having been, du- 
ting almoit the whoie of our public 
lite, the recorders of w ar, icarcity, and 

tumult, it is gratifying in no common 
degree to be at length e nabled to pres 
ieni our an nual congratulations, unal- 
loyed by any feeling of apprehention 
for Public Security, or of fy mpathy for 
Nati ional Diitrefs; be enabled to 
hau the return of plenty to a cor — 
ed country, and of Peace to a harall 
World, 

Bressines like thef:, of no partial 
Mature; uomingled auv ieit‘h al- 
loy, and embracine the canf> or Luma- 
nit ty itfel blefiines hke theie claim 
the undivided gretitude or our fouls, 


a) " We pay it with the reverence which 
is due, 


CHRONICLE 


Tuat out readers may be enabled 
duly to efiimate our preient advanta- 
ges, it may not be unp rofitable to lav 
ce fore them, a connected and impartial 

etail of the great events by which the 
va {t year has ‘been characterized ; > that 
thus, by recalling the fituation of alarm 
1 which we ftood at its commence- 

ment, they mayeilimate aright the hap- 
py change which has diftinguithed its 
cloie. Such an appreciation will tend 
to excite in évery reflecting mind, re- 
verence for thole hizh decrees which 
controul the affairs of men; and will 
direct the gratitude of every Britifh 
heart to thoie wile and lalutary coun- 
cils, by which their country repoles, 
after its hard toils, vigorcus in indepen- 
dence, and ftrengthened im every ho- 
nourable principle. 

Ar the commencement of the paft 
year, we found ourfelves involved in 
difficulties move intricate, and in dan- 
gers more alarming, than at any for- 

ner ps rfod of the war. At home, we 
behelu the narion groaning under pri- 
vations, which a tecond {Uaton of {car- 
citv hid impoied ; while the diltreffes 
arifing from this neavy calamity, was 
aggtavaied by the pio creilive accumu- 
lation of the nat ional de bt, and the cui- 
crealing taxation by which fuel was to 
be jupphed for the lames of war, barit- 
ing forth with new fury, afer the fail- 
ure of a third attempt to negociate, 

‘Tne fituation of o var fider kingdom 
pretented a f{pectacie yet more di 
ing and critical. Suff-ring equaly with 
us the phytical preifire of want, the 
cruel cuaniag of tuc difaffected con- 

verted 2 difpenfation of Providence in- 
toa ftimulus to outrage a and tumult 3 
while the renewed threat of invafton 
emboldened the Sones of the feditious, 

and excited the utmoit anxiety on the 
part of 

ABROAD, our profpects were not 
more flattering. At that eventful cri- 
fis, Great Britain was feen ftanding 7 

mo alone in a conteft, which Fran 
by the extent of her revolutionary re- 
fources, had fuccefsfully carded on up- 


on the continent for upwards of eight 
yeurs, 
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years, againft her and hf allies. But 
Great Pritain was more than deferted. 
The energy of fome of her tormer 
fliends was directed againft her; and 
snd a cualition, formidable even 1 tke 
eves of Exglithmen, had newly been 
forred agalait the very heart of her 
ftreugth, by the three great Northern 
Powers, with Ruffia at their head. 

Fraxck, at this period, befides 
having catenced her Continental ter- 
ritory, aud her Continentai ailiances, 
Gill retaincd the pofleiion of Egypt, 
and feemed thence to menace our Lait- 
ern eftablifhments. 

Sucu were the circumitances of our 
ftuation at the commencement of the 
vear Soy. But now was evinced the 
cMicecy of that lyftem of Laws, Man- 
ners, and Mora!s, which, after every 
Geduction to be made for human fiailty 
and folly, diltinguifhes and elevates, 
bevond every other, this pre-eminent- 
ly happy Land. The fpirit of its 
People, and ct is Government, 
maived firm and unthaken. ‘lhe hor- 
rors of want were fuffained with the 
chara€eritiic patience of a hardy race; 
the dargeis which menaced from 
abroad were contemplated with the 
calm fortitude of Preemen ; and it may 
with truth be aflirmed, that there ne- 
Ver was a period of the war at which 


a greater of fentiment prevaned, 


or at Which, hua vation been attempi- 
a more ceitrminea enihulidim 


woud have Leen oppofed to the foe. 

Ir was in this Htuation of our aflairs, 
at home and ubroad, that a divifien 
having aiicn in the britih Cabinet, 
reipecting, as it was laid, the propriety 
of complying cestam religious 
Immunities, and political privileges, 
claimed by the Inth Catholics, in con- 
lequence of the union of the two coun- 
tries, the Might Honourable WiLLiam 
Virr, and ieveral of his colieagues, re- 
figned their offices as Members of Ad- 
Mr Appineron, at the 
call of lis Sovereign, relinquithed the 
mott dignified itatuon to which the Re- 
piefentatives of a free people could 
elevate him, and in which he had fe- 
cured the approbation of every man of 
every party, to ailume the perilous 
ana complicated duties of Prime Mi- 
niiter of Great Britain. Perfonal am- 
bition he itrong!y, and we believe 


as 


cilavowed. He well knew that 
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it would not be eafy, that it was hard. 
ly pofiible, for him to retain, far lefs 
to increafe, the high character and 
cordial attachment,which had preceded 
and accompanied his elevation. Love 
for his country appears to have been 
the noble principle by which he was 
influenced; and the tyftem which he 
wifely adopted forthe promotion of het 
welfare, combined juttice with Nation- 
al Spirit, and aflociated moderation with 
decition. 

‘Tue firfl great objeét of the New 
Adminiliration was, by candid and 
liberal propotitions, by open and ho- 
nourable explanation, to conciliate tiie 
Powers compoiing the New Coalition, 
That tafk, however, fairly and confci. 
entiouily as it was undertaken, they 
well knew to be of at Jeaft dubious fuc. 
cefs; becaufe they knew, (what is 
fince proven beyond difpute) that the 
cueflion reipecting neutral was 
a mere pretext for hofiilities 5 and tnat 
the true fpirit which influenced the 
Councils of the Northern Powers, was 
a jealouty of our Naval pre-eminence, 
fumented by the policy of France, 
which could otly be removed by the 
utter ceftru¢tion of the evject which 
gave it bith, While, therefore, the 
the -segociauion wae yet Cepending, 
Minifiers were making prépararicns 
to act, fhould it be nec flarv, a more 
commanding part; and, as foon as its 
failure was alcertained, a powerful 
Hvet was difpatched from Engiand, 
which, having paifed the Sound with- 
out mo.ettation, approached the har- 
bour of the Dantth Capital. Finding 
ad attempts to conciliate {til ineffec- 
tuai, a detachment of the Grand Ficet, 
under the command of the Hero of 
the Nile, on the morning of the 2d of 
Apr.l, attacked the Daniith Line, 
iirougly moored in the Roads of Co- 
penhagen, and powerfully fupport d 


by the batteries which lined the 
fiiore, 


‘Vue plan of attack was worthy the 
foul of a Nelion ; the confliét was jong 
aud terrible; but the victory was com- 
plete. Britith valour was again atieried 
ln its native energy, and the e{forts of 
a gallant foe funk nervelefs before it. 
But the praiie due to the Britifh Com- 

hander was not limited to the aequll- 
tion of a viciory; for no foone: was 
the fire of the enemy’s batteries filen- 
ced, 
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ced, and the unlimited power or de- 
ftruction committed to his humanity 
alone, than the Admiral went himielf 
on thore, and recommended to the 
Prince Royal of Denmark to propote 
a truce; declaring, that the object of 
his miflion was, not the deftruction of 
a brave people, but to'aflert and to fe- 
cure the lawful rights of his King and 
Country.” The heroic recommenda- 
tion was gratefully acceded to; and 
the gallant Englithman retired from 
the coateft, mingling with the bloody 
laurels of victory, the iofter thade of 
the peaceful olive. 

Ar this period, the death of the 
weak-minded and capricious Paul, dif- 
julved into its elements, the ungener- 
ous and impolitic Coalition; and the 
further progrefs of our triumphant 
fleets towards the North was rendered 
unneceflary. A new treaty with the 
Northern Powers, moderate in its 
terms, and comprehenfive in its na- 
ture, reftored us to our tormer inter- 
courfe with them, and fecured and fi- 
pally fettled, every thing eficntial to 
our maritime and commercial mghts. 
Our fleet returned to receive the exul- 
ting gratulations of its Country, to co- 
ver and defend our fhores, and to me- 
nace or blockade the harbours of our 
remaining foe. 

Pueuic folicitude, now no longer di- 
recied to the North, became concen- 
trated in the fate of the fquadron, 
which, in the preceding year, had fuil- 
ed towards the South, with a large and 
well appointed army on board, under 
the command of the gallant Sit Ralph 
Abercromby ; and had accomplifhed a 
landing on the fhores of Egypt. 

Tue heroiim with which the Britiih 
troops approached the fhore, in open 
boats, oppoted by a formidable divi- 
fion of the French army, ftrongly and 
ikiltully difpofed both for attack and 
Gefence ; the regularity with which 
they landed, amidit a thower of deftruc- 
tion; the iteadinefs and celerity with 
Which they formed; the gallantry 
with which they attacked and deteat- 
ed the Oppoling foe, and forced their 
Way up the fteep eminence on which 
the main body of the French army was 
fiationed—thete brilliant particulars, 
though we have been unable to refilt 
the pleafure of thus fiortly alluding to 
them, we know to be frefh in the me- 
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mory of every Briton. Equally pre- 
fent to our minds, but remembered 
with far different fenfations, is the fatal 
event, which overcatt, the glories of the 
campaign, and covered with the fa- 
cred drops of fympathy, the toil-worn 
cheek of the foldier. On the 2ift of 
Maich the gallant Abercromby fell. 
Like the illuftrious Theban chief, who 
expired on the field of Mantinea, or 
the Britith hero who bled on the 
plains of Quebec, he faw, prior to his 
diflolution, that victory was about to 
crown the ftandard of his country, and 
he breathed forth his gallant {pirit, in 
accents of thankfulnefs and exultation. 

‘THE command of the army, after the 
death of the illuftrious Abercromby, 
devolved upon General Hutchinion, 
an officer every way qualified to ma- 
ture and to execute the plans which 
his predeceffor had formed. The great 
battle of the 21ft of March was fol- 
lowed by a feries of attacks, con- 
ducted with equal fkill and courage, 
and ail of them crowned with iucceis. 
‘The co-operation of our Indian troops, 
and of the ‘Turkilh army, ably jecond- 
ed by our naval commanders in that 
quarter, tended to accelerate the fuc- 
cefsful conclufion of the campaign. 
In the fhort fpace of five months from 
the landing of the Britifh, was a French 
army of thirty thouland men, ftrongly 
defended, inured to the climate, andin 
quiet poiieilion of the country, com- 
pletely beaten and tubdued; thofe 
Frenchmen who had efcaped captivity 
and the tword, were compelled to fhut 
themfelves up within the walls of 
Cairo and Alexandria; and _ thofe 
places, after ftanding a thort fiege, iur- 
rendered on terms of Capitulation to 
the victorious Englith. 

‘lus Britith Empire owed more to 
this memorable expedition than the 
expulfion of the French trom Egypt, or 
the fecurity of its eaitern poifedlions. 
It owed, to tlie valoul, hardihood, and 
difcipline there difplayed, the exten- 
jior of its warlike charaéter, and the 
gonfismation of 1s oid renown. Eng- 
lilimen and f:enchmen, were here 
fairly oppoled to each other; regi- 
ment meaiured its ftrength with regi- 
ment, a!.d man contended fingly with 
man. ‘The refult was UNIFORMLY in 
favour otf the Britith. ‘The heroes of 
Jemappe, and of the Pyramids; of the 
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a thof Auzult, and of the Bridge of 

Lodi—in fhort, every nicknamed hero 
ci every b leody cay ot their calendar, 
felt the {ubduin g force of native cour- 


age, and refig ned € pe lm of 
1G Hing Pr} itifh {oid 


prov unpret 
s, imp efion was thence 
ever impresed upon the people of 


tries, and upon Europe at 


age :—that the iphere of va- 

ur is snot iimited to ore element, but 
embraces ecually the Land and the 
Sea; and the foe has been taught to 
nticipate, by this difplay of courage 


and ‘(cipline on a forelgn Lin what 
would be his reception thould he dare 
to attack Englifhien on a dearer fou, 

Wurst exploits of magnitude 

is thefe were atchieving in the Baltic 
and in a negociatic n Was open. 
ed hetinets th e new acminiftration 
and the Trench Governume ‘at. "The 
public, recclleciing how ineffectual 
had been every tormet look- 
ed forward to the iffue of this with 
much jolicitude, but with little hope. 
‘This painful recollection was agerava- 
ted by the coniideration, that at the 
clofe of every former effort to negoci- 

e, national difiike and 
party, feemed to be reciprocally aug. 
mented. forcbodings which were 
thus railed, were confirmed bv the 
increafing preparations, which, ¢ uring 
the period of the negocia ati n,were mu- 
tually making for more determined at- 
tack and defence; and bv the dctper- 
ate ailaults made by a Britith ty tuadron 


upon one of the {trong eit harbours of 


the oppotite fhore. The impertant ne- 

eociation meanwhile, though hourly 
expected to clole, went on without in. 
teimuption ; and, at the moment when 
public expectation was entirely de- 
ftroyed, the Preliminary Treaty of 
Peace was announced ! ‘The joy of the 
nation was not inferior to its aftonith- 
ment; and, although its ipirit continu. 
ed unbroken, and its refources unex- 
i aufted, It was obvious, trom the ac. 
e.emations which iflued trem every 
quarter of the kingdom, that this im- 
portant itep received the decided fanc- 
vion of the people at larce. 

Wer now approach to the clofe of 
our promiled review. ‘The tatification 
oi the Preliminary Treaty fpeedily fol- 
rowed the annunciation of its tigna- 
ity ekhaa Nobleman, wile, moderate, 


the rancour of 
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and firm, who had filled with honour 
the higheit ftations which his Sove- 
reign could beftow, was felected as the 
Britith negociator at Amiens. His re. 
ception in France has been worthy the 
cignity of his perfonal character, and 
oi his exalted office 5; and the news of 
the completion of the Definitive [rea. 
ty, which is daily expected, may ar- 
rive before this taint fketch of nation. 
al profp enity is difmilied from the 
hand of the writer. 

Wui te Peace is thus confidently an. 
ticipated, Plenty, thank Heaven, is ie. 
cured. An abundant harveit has 
crowned the labours of the hufband- 
man. In this country, the voice of 
want, and of fuffering, Is no longer 
heard; and, in our fitter Kingdom, the 
efforts of the difaffected being deprived 
of every ground of tupport, permanent 
tranquillity appears to be on the eve 
of being ettablifhed, 

We have now completed our rapid 
fketch of the events of the year 1$cr; 
and,if we have at ali jucceededin deve- 
loping the plan upon which we fet out, 
the attention of cur readers has beendi- 
rected, fucceffivelv, to thole creat ceras 
in thepol! itical hiftory of thecountry, for 
that period, by which its Interna} Se- 
curity has been afcertained, iis Mari- 
time Rights vindicated, or its Com- 
mercial Protperity advanced. Before 
conciuding, we beg leave to dweil at 
fome length upon the probable effects 
of the Peace; in particular, with res 
ference to thoie wild theorics and de- 
ftructive principlcs to whieh fome have 
not hefitated to aleribe the origin of 
the War. 

We Know that there are individuals 
in the country, who, as we apprehend, 
comparing oul prejent fituation, rather 
with the abitraét anticipations of theo- 
rv, than the fober deductions of ration- 
al expectation, would have preierred 4 
contunuance of the War, to Peace, e- 
ftablifhed on the terms of the Prelinm- 
Lreaty. “To juch pertons we 
would recommend, in addition to the 
hittorical tacis which we have above 
enumerated, a pioipective view of the 
conlequences that would be likely to 
attend a prolongation of the evutett 
with France. Such a view would ex- 
hibit two powerful nations, directing 
egaintt each other their undivided en- 
ergy, and this no longer, as before, eX- 
tended 
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tended to foreign poife Mons, but hope- 
lefsly concentrated towards each o- 
thers vitals. ‘hat trom fuch a tyitem, 
much external devaftation, and much 
imternal difafie¢tion and alarm, muift 
have refulted, cannot for a moment be 
doubted. What happy efiects might 
have arifen, to counterbalance theie 
dreadful ones, we really cannot pre- 
tend to guels. 

Or the. articles which compofe the 
Preliminary Treaty we conider it un- 
neceflary, 1f not indecorous, to fpeak 5 
b-caufe we are ignorant of the modifi- 
cations which they may undergo be- 
fore they are definitively arranged. 
But this we may be permitted to fay, 
that in the acknowledged patriotiim, 

ad perfonal character, of thofe who 
condué the negociation on the part of 
Great Britain, we have the furct pledge 
that neither her interefts, nor her ho- 
nour, will be bartered or compromif- 
ed. Jt will not furely be denied, that 
independently of the ifands of Ceylon 
and Trinidad, which we have acquired 
hy the war, our extended and flourifh- 
ing dominions in the eaft, added to our 
colonies in the weft, are amply fuffi- 
cient for every purpofe of Commercial 
Superiority, or National Wealth. If 


we leave to France a gigantic empire,’ 


let it be confidered, what are the means 
by which that empire has been acqui- 
red, and how far it is likely that its 
parts will long cohere 3 whether, in 
fine, fo unwieldy and heterogenecus a 
mats, as that of which this kmpiie is 
compoied, is not more likely to prove 
ceftructive of her own tranquillity, aud 
fatal to her own ftability, than in any 
degree to endanger ours. 

Ir there is any of the Preliminary 
Articles on which we feel difpofed to 
remark, it is that, by which, notwith- 
fianding the great and arduous atchieve- 
ments ef our arms, Egypt is reftored 
tothe entire and undivided fway o 
the Turks. We willingly give our tri- 
bute of approbation to that ferupulous 
acherence to good faith, which upon 
thisy and upon every other occation, 
has cailinguithed Great Britain; but 
We tcel it impoflible to contemplate, 
Without emotion, this Land, the cradle 
ot human genius, the fountain of ci- 
vilization and feience; diftinguifhed, 
even after the lapfe of many ages of 
darknets and defpotifm, by aitonifhing 
Monuments of ancient art, and the tra- 
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ces of a glory now no more: we can- 
not, without powerful emotion, can- 
template a Land like this, intere(ting a- 
like to the Philofopher, the Man of 
Science, and the Hi:torian, ouce morc, 
and for ever, configned te oblivion and 
chains. 

Fror. this involuntary digreffion, 
into ~vhich we have been hurried by 
feeliigs which we could not retitt, we 
haften to the conclufion of this Addrets, 

Jacobinical principles, which 
were i rmerly fo muchand io jufly the 
fabject of abhorrence and dread, ap- 
pear now to be civefled of their power 
toinjure. The experience of the la't 
few years haa opened the eyes of the 
deluded, while the energy ot Govern- 
ment, feconded by the courage aud n2- 
tive good fenfe of the country, has un- 
nerved the arm of the diloyal. Be fides, 
in that country in which thete prepot- 
terous principles were originally iet 
aflaat, and in which their effets have 


-proved fo deleterious, they are now 


heard of no more. The Brith nation 
now more than ever, know how to et- 
timate a Conititution, dear to them 
fram habit, and venerated trom reficc- 
tion; and which, at this day, contains 
more of theoretical excellence, and fe- 
cures more of practical freedom, than 
any other nation has ever enjoyed. 
From the fcepticifm and manners of a 
licentious peopte, brought into renew- 
ed intercourfe with us, touch danger 
may julily be dreaded ; and, as nation- 
al corruption is penerally accompanicd 
with the decline of genuine freedom, 
every preeaution that can be devifed 
to enable us to efeape the contagion, 
is reafonable and necefiary. But, at 
prefent, we hefitate not to affert, that 
the French Government bas more caufe 
to be alarmed by the propagation of 
Englith principles than that of Eng- 
Jand has to apprebend from the opera- 
tion of French ones. 

Upon the whole, we would remark, 
that a ftate of peace may be a ftate of 
danger ; but that a flate of war mu? be 
fo. Worfe than cold-hearted is that 
politician, by whom the horrors of war 
are regarded with complacency, and 
peace alone with difmay,. Shall we teck 
to be involved in new and untried ca- 
lamities, becaule every vifionary wifh 
cannot be gratified? Becaufe objects 
are not accomplifhed, which the fober 
fenfe of all mankind has declared to 
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be unittainable ? Or, fhall we fuffer it 
to be faid, that, fafe amid her furround- 
ing waves, and covered by her trium- 
phant Navy, Britain can itmile at the 
carnage which fhe feels not? Away 
with fuch felfith, fuch deteftable prin- 
ciples! Alike unworthy the generofity 
ard public virtue of Britons. Let us 
trult to a prudent and vigorous admi- 
niftration tor the adoption of fuch pre- 
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cautions as the renewal of our Conti. 
nental intercourfe may render necef- 
fary ; and, let us never doubt, that, by 
the blefiing of Heaven, we fhall retain 
the poffcfion of that felicity, for which 
we have long been diftinguifhed, and 
{hall tranfmit our privileges, in undi- 
minifhed luftre to the Ages of Futu- 
rity. 


“IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


THE Parliament of the three united 
kingdoms, on Monday, 28th Decem- 
ber, was adjourned on the motion of 
Mr Addington, only to Monday the 4th 
of January 1802- Various caules of 
this fhort recefs were conjectured in 
the different public circles, as the Minif- 
ter had declined to offer an explanation 
of his motives, from profeffed grounds 
of prudential confideration. After the 
notion was put, Mr Thomas Gren- 
ville claimed the attention of the Honte 
to feveral obfervations relative to the 
Preliginaries of Peace between this 
countryand France. He affirmed, that 
the terms of thefe appeared to him in- 
tufiicient for the fecurity and honour 
of the natior, which was the more con- 
firmed by a report, that the Breit fleet, 
confifting of 16 fail of the line, with 
To,cco troops on board had faiied tor 
the Welt Indies. He called upon the 
Houle to confider the’ danger which 
Wight accrue from this ciicumitance to 
our Weft India poffeMions, and on Mi- 
nitte:s to confirm or difprove the truth 
ot the report. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in reply, affured the Houfe, 
that no doubt could be entertained of 
the sailing of the fleet, though not 
confirmed by official information ; but, 
that, whether this event was to be con- 
fidered as a ground of alarm, and what 
meatules of precaution had been taken 
to prevent what might happen, were 
matters on which the Houle would not 
expect any prefent information. After 
iome other bufinefs, both Houfes were 
acjourned to that day fe’ennight. 

Tue Parliament, according to order, 


met again on the ath. Inthe Houfe of 


Lords, Mr Woodcock’s bill, praying to 
be divorced from his wife, Ann Crofbie, 
on account of criminal intercourfe, be- 
tween her and General Hutchinfon, at 
the prefert time employed in Egypt, 
was prefented and read for the firft time. 
Mr Woodcock had, on account of fome 
difagreement, ieparated from his wife 
in 3794, and articles had been mutual- 
ly made of this feparation. The bill 
was grounced on criminal intercourle 
in 1799. On thefe particulars, it was 
remarked, that tho’ not abfolutely ne- 
ceflary, it was at leaft cufttomary with 
the Houfe to require the petitioner, in 
a bill of this nature, to bring proof to 
the bar, that he had firft fued for da- 
Mages at leaft in Weftminitter hall; 
that Mr W.. having renounced the 1n- 
timate tociety of the matrimonial uni- 
on, had no title to recover the com- 
penfation at law, for what he had clear- 
ly abandoned. It was moved that the 
fecond reading of the bill ihould be ce- 
layed till the firit of February. Both 
Houtes were again, on the motion ot 
the Minifier, further adjourned, to 
Thurfoay, the rgth of the current 
month. 

In the Hozfe of Commons, on the 
Meeting of the 4th, an account w%s 
prefented by Mr Corry, of the produce 
of the 6 per cent duties, paid by the 
retail importers of Britith goods in Ire- 
land, for nine years paft. He figni- 
fied his intention of calling the atter- 
tion of the Houfe to that account, after 
the bufinefs of the Seffion fhould be re- 
fumed. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, on making the motion for we’ 
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adjournment, obferved, that on the two 
former occafions, he had been influenc- 
ed by fome confiderations, which, to 
a certain degree, were ftill in force. 
The force of thefe confiderations, how- 
cver, he was happy to inform the Honfe, 
was confiderably dimitifhed. He would 
therefore move, thatthe Houfe at its 
rifing, fhould adjourn till Thurfday 
f’ennight, and that afterwards he 
would move, that it fhould adjourn to 
the period to which it was orginally 
intended the recefs fhould go. The 
other orders of the day were then read, 
and the Committees of Supply, and 
Ways and Means, deferred unti Fri- 
day fe’enight. 

The failing of the Bret fleet was 
now generally known to be with the 
approbation of government; and the 
caufe of the fhort adjournments allud- 
ed to by the Minifter, the mutiny ex- 
iting in the fleet #n Bantry Bay, the 
particulars of which will be given in 
another place. 

The Houfe of Lords met on Thurfday 
r4th, at half paft three, and after tome 
private bufinefs, adjourned till Tuedf- 
day next. 

The Houfe of Commons being affiem- 
bledinthe ordinary manner. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer rofe, and fpoke 
to the following effect :—** Sir, I am 
perfuaded that the Houfe will do me 
the juftice to admit, that it has been 
with confiderable anxiety and concern 
} have moved feveral adjournments, 
productive of great inconvenience to 
its members. I am alio perfuaded, 
that the Houfe will allow I mutt have 
felt extreme difficulty and concern in 
withholding from it the motives of 
thefe fhort adjournments. Upon the 
icveral occafions on which I propofed 
them, I tated, that there appeared to 
me to be fufficient grounds to warrant 
fuch proceeding; but I hoped I fhould 
not be called on to detail them. The 
Jloufe did not call upon me for any 
¢xplanation, and I am thankful to it 
for this mark of confidence, and for 
giving me credit forthe motives. The 
Houfe, 1 think, has exercifed its accuf- 
tomed wifdom and difcretion in not 
prefling for a difclofure of them. Un- 
der the circumftances which operated 
upon my mind at the time, I propofed 
thefe adjournments, there appeared to 
me to be no alternative, as I faw no- 
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thing to juftify an oppofite conduS. 
Theie circumftances are fince fo chang- 
ed, that I have a doubt upon my mind 
how far they fhould now produce fimi- 
lar effects; butin my opinion to doubt 
is to decide. I ihall be always anxious 
to have the advantage and afliftance of 
the wifdom and deliberations of this 
Houfe; but Iam convinced that fuch 
a reference will not be neceflary upon 
the fubject of the fe fhort adjournments. 
The bare poffibility, however, of fuch 
an event is, in my mind, fufficient to 
induce Me to make the motion which 
I have prepared. It is, that this Houfe 
do, at its rifing adjourn to Tuefday next. 
If, by that time, as 1 hope, my expec- 
tations fhall be realifed, I mean on 
that day to move, according to my 
original intention, an adjournment to 
Thuriday the 28th initant. I now 
move you, Sir, that this Houfe, at its 
rifing, fhall adjoura to Tuefday next.”’ 
Mr T. Jones (Denbigh)—* Sir, I am 
fure no man who hears me can be more 
inclined to give confidence tothe Right 
Hon. Gentleman than myfelf; bur I 
cannot implicitely confide in him, be- 
caufe I think it is the duty of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament to afk fomething 
more than mere general affertion, and 
to inquire into the cautes of thefe fre- 
quent adjournments. This, I con- 
ccive, would have been my duty at 
any time; but I think it particularly to 
under the circumttances of the prefent 
motion, as the Houie was given to un- 
ederttand when it met laft that there 
would be no further caufe for another 
ihort adjournment. Lunderitand, the 
frequent repetitions of this proceeding 
have excited great uneafinefs in the 
country. 2 the motives therefore 
what they may, I think that acommu- 
cation fhould be made to the Repre- 
fentative Body upon the fubject. ir 
an unfortunate event had not been ov- 
er; but, thank God, it isover; I fhould 
not, perhaps, have felt it fo neceflary 
to afk for information; becaufe, tn 
common with many others, J thought 
that event was the caufe. There is 
alfo another circumftance which I mnft 
beg leave to notice—by the laft Paris 
papers, I find fimilar adjournments 
have taken place in the Legiflative Bo- 
dy of France—(murmurs)—I allow 
thefe adjournments in France are ftat- 
ed to be in confequence of the —_ of 
calm- 
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calmnefs and unity. That reafon, no 
doubt, cannot operate in this Houle, as 
here we have calmnets and unity. But 
whatever may be the force of thefe ob- 
fervations, I do think that the country 
would be more fatisfied if the caule of 
thefe fhort adjournments were known; 
and that by withholding fuch informa- 
tion the reafon may be fuppofed more 
alarming than it really is. I may be 
wrong in my opivion; but I think | 
have only done my duty, as a Member 
of Parliament, in ftating it to the Houtfe. 
3t was only in obedience to this fenfe 
of ¢uty I have rifen; I had no other 
motive.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
motion was then put and agreed to, 
without any further obfervatior. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the orders for the Com- 
mittees of Supply and Ways and Means, 
which ftocd for to-morrow, were dii- 
charged, and new orders moved and 
fixed for Wednefday next, merely gro 


forma. 


In the Houfe of Lords, on Tuefday 
January rgth, after the Earl of Porti- 
mouth had taken the oaths and his feat 
as2 Peer; and fome butinets of rou- 
tine had been difpatched, Lord Pel- 
kam rote, and moved, that their Lord- 
fhips fhould adjoura till Wednefday 
the of February. 

the House of Commons onthe fame 
day, the Secretary at War brought up 
the effmatcs of the militia, which 
were lat onthe table. ‘Then Mr Ad- 
clington rofe and made an addrefs tothis 
When the Houfe laf met, 


it was then proper that it fhould ad- 
journ for the recefs to the period ori- 
ginally intended. The reafons which 
upon the laft aflembly had induced him 
to move that the Hloufe fhould only ad- 
journ to this day, might upon that oc- 
cafion have been confidered as no 
Jonger in exiftence, and he was happy 
to ftaie that they were entirely done 
away. He had heard, with furprize, 
that nm fome quarters it was expected 
thet 2 commnn cation would be made 
Sy him tothe Houfe this day, of the na- 
‘ure of thofe adjournments. Nothing 
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that he had ever ftated at all warrant- 
ed or juftified fuch an expectation. 
What he had ftated had no reference 
to what he underflood the nature of 
the communication expected from him 
to have been. Silence upon great na- 
tional concerns was far from implying 
an unwiliingneis to give information, 
if fuch was proper. There might be 
circumftances, which although known 
to every one, could not with propriety 
become the fubject of public thatement 
or difcuffion in that Houfe. At pre- 
fent it would be improper for him to 
make fuch a communication, unlets ar 
over-ruling fenfe of duty impofed the 
neceflity upon him. He had thus 
briefly flated the motives for his con- 
cdu&, in a way which he hoped was 
generally underttood. It did not ap- 
pear to him, that there was any ground 
for parliamentary interference, and al- 
though he wiiked the adjournment to 
extend fora few days longer than he 
had propofed upon the lait oceafion, 
when he had the honour of addrefling 
the Houfe, he trufted that no inconve- 
nience would be experienced. He con- 
cluded by moving, “ That the Houte, 
at its rifing, fhould adjourn to ‘Tuct- 
day the 2d of February next.” 

Mr Elliot infifted on knowing the 
caufes of the adjournments. Lord 
Hawkefbury replied. Dr Lawrence 
joined Mr Elliot in his queries relative 
to the caufes, and moved that the 
Houfe fhould adjourn only till Tuci- 
day. Attorney General replied. 

Mr Addington then moved, that 
there fhould be laid before the Houie 
the following accounts :—An account 
fhowing how the money for the ier- 
vice of 1801 bad been difpoted of :— 
An account of the diitribution of five 
millions five hundred thoufind pounds 
granted for the army extraordinaries of 
laft year. An account of the ditinbu- 
tion of money granted by an act of lait 
feflion for raifing two milions. An ef- 
timate of the debt of the navy up to 
the of December and an 
account of the bounties paid on corn, 
meal, flour, and rice, imported to the 
sth January 1802. 

Adjourned to the 2d February. 
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Downing-ftreet, Fan. 1802. 


A difpatch from the Refident of the 
Honourable Eaft India Company at 
Amboyna, dated 6th July 1801, of 
which the following is an extract, 
has been received by the Court of 
Dire¢tors of the Eaft India Company, 
and communicated to the Right 
Hon. Lord Hobart, one of bis Ma- 
jefty’s principal Secretaries of State. 


I do myfelf the honour to congratu- 
late your Lordfhip, in council, on the 
important event of the furrender of 
Teinate to the Britifh arms, which 
was delivered over, by capitulation, to 
Colonel Burr on the arft ultimo. 

‘The Dutch Governor made a moft 
refolute refiftance, having defended the 
place with uncommon firmnefs for fif- 
tv-two days, though, I am forry to 
add, at the expence of the poor inha- 
bitants, who perithed, by famine, from 
ten to twenty a day, from our ftrong 
blockade by fea and land. 

During this excellent difpofition of 
our military and marine forces, the 
latter under the command of that gal- 
lant officer Captain Hages, the annual 
jupplies for the enemy were intercepted 
through his vigilance, which certainly 
contributed, in a high degree, to the 
ulumate fuccefs of the enterprife. The 
Value of the captured property taken 
by the {quadron amounts to a lack and 
fifty thoufand dollars. 

The difficulties the Honourable 
Company’s forces by fea and land had 
to encounter on this arduous fervice, 
and the infrepidity and fpirit which 
they manifeited during a fiege of near- 
ly two months, do them infinite credit, 
and have feldom or ever been exceeded 
a this part of the globe. The ac- 
counts we have received of the Rrength 
of Port Orange, and its numerous de- 
tached batteries, proved exceedingly 
€troncous, in fo much, that Colonel 
Burr declares the place to be extreme- 


ty trong by nature, and moft excel- 


by art, with a power-— 


ful garrifon, and fo well provided with 
arms and ammunition, as throw dif- 
ficulties in the way of our force, which 
were as diltrefling as unexpected; they, 


however, perfevered and kept their 


ground with fo much bravery and re- 
{olution as to compel the enemy to 
furrender their different ftrong holds, 
one after the other, until the principal 
fort and town were io completely 
blockaded both by fea and land, and 
fo reduced by famine, as to make them 
fue for conditions, which, I underftand, 
are very fatisiactory. 

I am happy to inform your Lord- 
fhip, in council, that, arduous as this 
fervice was, and much as our forces 
were expofed to the repeated attacks 
of the enemy, the lofs of killed and 
wounded of the troops does not a- 
mount to above nine or ten; that of 
the marine does not excced twelve fea- 
men. 


Admiralty-Office, Fan. 23- 


Copy of a letter from Rear-Admiral 
Montagu, commanding officer of his 
Majefty’s thips and veffels at Jamai- 
ca, to Evan Nepean, Efq. dated Port 
Royal Harbour, the rgth of Novem- 
ber 18or. 

Sik, 

Inclofed I have the honour to tranf- 
mit two letters from Francis J. Nott, 
Efq; commander of the Curacoa, giv- 
ing an acount of an action between his 
Majefty’s armed tender Pickle and a 
Spanifh fchoonere I have the honour 


to be, 
RoBert MontTacGu. 


His Majefty’s floop Curacoa, Curacoa 
harbour, Oct. 
Sik, 

I have the honour to inclofe a copy 
of a letter received from Mr Robert 
Haver, Mafter’s Mate of his Maiefty’s 
floop Curacoa, under my command, 
and ferving on board his Majeity’s 
armed tender Pickle, attached to that 
fhip. 

1 beg leave to ioform yon that the 


Pickle has been refitted and faileel 
upon 
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upon a cruize Ihave the honour to 
be, &c. 
Francis Joun Nott. 


Rear. Admiral Montagu. 


lis Majefty’s armed tender Pickle, 
Curacoa harbour, Oct. 13. 1801. 
Sir, 

I beg leave to inform you, that on 
the 2sth ultimo, eleven A. M. Ifle of 
Ath (St Domingo) bearing N. W. dif- 
tance five or fix miles, being on the 
ftarboard tack, a ftrange fail was dif- 
covered under the land bearing down 
upon us with an Englith enfign flying. 

When within piftol-fhot of the 
Pickle, the enemy hoifted Spanith co- 
lours, and commenced an a¢tion which 
continued with a brifk fire from both 
fides for an hour and a quarter, when 
they attempted to board, hut without 
effect ; finding themfelves foiled in this, 
they hauled their wind, and made fail 
from us: We wore and ftood after 
them, but, to my great mortification, 
they were fo much our fuperior in fail- 
ing, that, after a chace of one hour and 
a half, I found it fruitlefs to continue 
it. 

It is with extreme regret that I am 
to inform you Licutenant Greenfhields 
was killed forty minutes after the com- 
mnencement of the action, having re- 
ceived a mufket ball through his body. 

Our fails and rigging have fuffered 
a good deal; and I am forry to add, 
that Mr Pearce, midihipman, with fe- 
ven men and myfelf were wounded. 

From the great fuperiority of the e- 
nemy’s force to ours, the Pickle only 
having thirty-five men (including offi- 
cers and boys, and of thele three were 
rendered unferviceable through fick- 
nets), I hope the exertions ufed during 
the action, as well as thofe made to 
come up with the enemy, will meet 
your approbation. 

The enemy was a large {chooner- 
rigged vefiel, mounting two twelve and 
two nine-pounders, and manned with 
about feventy men ; and I imagine mutt 
have been a French or Spanith privateer, 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


Ropert Haver. 


Francis Fokn E. Nott, Esq. 
Commander of his Majes- 
ty sloop Curacoa. 
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The different nations of Lurope, 
after a long and deftructive war, mu- 
tually exhaufted of their animofities, 
have now funk into peace. ‘The final 
ratification of the treaty has been look- 
ed for during this whole month with 
daily expectation. France and Bri- 
tain, fince the ceffation of hoftilities, 
prefent few events worthy of being de. 
tailed. ‘The filent arts of peace leave 
few memorials for the pen of the hii- 
torian. The movements of Princes, 
within the circles of their own Courts, 
are {carcely worthy of notice, as they 
generally indicate little morethan their 
perfonal exiftence, unconnected with 
any material change in the ailairs of 
their refpective kingdoms. 

The fettlement of the articles of the 
treaty, according to the beft informa- 
tion, has undoubtedly been delayed by 
the cold intereft that moft of the allicd 
nations, on the fide of the foremention- 
ed countries, feel in the arrangement. 
‘The German Empire, bleeding from 
the fate of war, and diftracted by the 
ditferent views of its members, 1s likely 
to fubmit, rather than cordially accede, ~ 
to the decifion of the ruling plenipo- 
tentiaries. Her dominions in Italy are 
irretrievably loft; many of her domef- 
tic territories alienated by eonqueit, 
and laid at the diipotal of the French; 
and fome of her component circles 
completely annihilated. Spain, cn- 
tirely under the direction of her North- 
ern ally, will reluctantly acknowledge, 
in the crown of Porfenna, and the eles 
vation of a Prince of the Blood to the 
throne of ‘Tufcany, an equivalent for 
the imprefs of her navy, the deiruce 
tion of her commerce, the infringe- 
ment of her independence by the fatal 
alcendancy of French councils and 
principles. Hfolland, devoted to the 
management of the Chief Conful, un- 
doubtedly views with regret the ex- 
tinction of her fleets, her colonies, and 
trade. ‘The fettiement at the Cape 
and the Ifland of Ceylon, no Jonger 
Batavian, ere weighty poifes in the 
{cales of necociation, 

The great ‘.mpive of Roffia, and the 
independent states of the North, ap- 
pear to produce nothing at this mo- 

ment 
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ment worthy of remark. ‘The Empe- 
ror Alexander mounted the bloody 
throne of the Czars on the rgth day of 
September 1801. ‘he coronation ad- 
dreis of the Metropolitan Platon, Pri- 
maie of all Ruiia, | las been tranflated 
into our language, and though too 
long to be inierted here, contains ie- 
veral curious features of 2 people re- 
eciving, with humility, an abiolute mo- 


march. Moit Sovereign 


this crown on thy head 's to us glory, 
hat te th ce labour: this iceptre is to 
refit, but to thee watchi this 
‘phere, the entign of dominion, is to 
:s fatety, but to thee care 5 this pu 
ple is to us the reward of victory, am 
tu thee the to:l of the battle; ail thete 
igns of royalty bring to us comiuor:, 
but to thee a burden; a ourden in 
truth and a toil.’ It explains the du- 
ty of a fuvereign to his people, in the 
trembling language of a 
maiter. ‘The new emperor hos refior- 
ed the arrangements of his “ andmo- 
ther’s oovernment, to 
worthy of the elteem 
his jubjects. 
Cuxkry alone is the only inferior 
European power that hes reafon to re- 
ce ia her fortune of the war. De- 
uded and faved by the bravett of the 


. 
Krituh armies, the unciiciplined troops 


- 


AVE to fis 


obedience 


~ 


the Ottomans have again gut pui- 
i-tlion of kyeypt, which they nave not 
to retains “Their mode of at- 
ick is ucicrouily deferibed in a letter 


Scott ore tie 


| 
ba bog Vi ows IC- 


» to his triend in AvUCTUCceN,. 


- trad of a letter from an Officer of the 


regiment, ia eipt, to his friend 


Aver deen, 
in my lat I informed vou of my 
ing ordered to march wiih about 

and tae Turkiih daft ny. 


had not: ing to go in the fohtin 
Wav. dhe French had tio tick- 


ce with the dofe they received on 


Chat afterwards they ihcwed 
peace-caiied Rachman la, where 


v iad upwards of 3coo men, and 
furtiications, they made 
ihew of fland Ing 5 but they after- 
ards t thought If, and march- 
°c off in the night. We had about 
of the ‘Purkith army with us, 
uncer the command of the Captain Pas 

Vou, LXIV 
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cha. The Turks having claimed the 
honour of attack, I had an opportuni- 
of teeing the ‘Turkiih mode of fighting, 
Little, indeed, had the great conquer- 
or of Italy, and his invincible army, to 
boatt of having beaten iuch poltroons 

Such confuilon as was exhibited that 
day never appeared at Drogheda fair. 
Some advancing crowds retreat- 
ing there. one place you pad 


multitude with {i travels and pick-axes, 
throwing up a pitiful breati-work, a- 


bout one or two fect hiaie behind 
which they iquat down. Vo the leit 
vou iee thoutands of aad 
culoured flandardcs, around which vou 
oblerve multitudes of men, 
polteiled by the devil, fcreaming and 
halicine, and ronning towards the ene- 
my, till the whiitle of a ball teens, 
lice magic, to bring them to their re- 
collection 3 the next dilcharge is*a 
certain order for aretreat. In aword, 
it is impotfivle for me, or any one, to 
give you ah adejuate ice2 or a Jurkiin 
battle. Only let me mention that c- 
Very man goes mto action when he 


pleafes, itavs as long as he pleales, and 
advances as far as ne pieates. Jepena 


it, the above deicription js ex-~ 
activ Wiat uncer my own obferva- 
tion, and is fo far from being exagge- 
rated, that l rea ia feel it impoilible t > 
do juftice to their character. ‘The 
French marched off in the night for 
Cairo. We followed them.—Cairo 
rendered. We returned to Alexan- 

dvia; the French having rendered tne 
potition on our fide impratiicable by 
jierm, General Coote with about scoo 
men weat to the other ide. Our ope- 
rations, till the lurrender, you wiil be 
iniormed of by the public difpatches. 
Our regiment were fortunate enough, 
by their conduct on tl 17th Auguit, 
to acq juire, in-an affair in which the 
alane weie red, crecit. 
wo hoaret crore day-break, the goth, 
and our regu nent; fupported by the 
gzd, advanced towards the French 
lines to ttorm two Waichs 
from their advanced pohiiion, retarded 
our operations. ‘The Fiench, afte: 
firing a few ‘hots, retreated, and we 
got poilcMioa of the works without 
lolirng aman. “The company to which 
I was attached, with two other cora- 
panies, amounting in ail to about ics 
men, were detached to take peiiciion 
L ot 
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of a fmall eminence in front of the re- 
doubts we hat taken. About 11 o- 
clock the enemy tient down a body ot 
6co men to drive us from this potition, 
and retake the redoubt. Our three 
companics, for about ro minutes or 
a quarter of an hour, kept up an ©X- 
tremely hot fre of muiquetry. ibe 
ofliccr who con manded, Colonel Sp en- 
cet of the goth regime me orcered Us 
to advance Charge ed. ‘The French 
imi ediately gave w We took a 
good many prifoners, and killed a great 
number. Jt was aliowed by the army 
thet a more dafhing thing has not been 
done tora iong time. Conficering the 
few minutes the muiquetry lafied, we 
loft a great number ¢ i men, We had 
icer wounded, and 2S rank and 
and wounded. From ou 
fo very clole (between 20 
¢ paces), our Wounced Were more 
Jeverely hurt than ulual, and we are 
afraid we fhall receive M3 ta bad ac- 
count of our poor fellows.” 

‘Po iinith this hvely of cow- 
ardice, with its relation treachery : 
‘The Evitith army had not entirely e- 


an on 
fiie Ki ted 
eng: ‘pin 

3 


and 


vacuated this devoted co untry, when 
in ipite of oaths and promiics to the 


contrary, the Turk iih character deve- 
ho}. ed its una ualified bafeneis. In the 
folluv ing manner the Uttoman fubdues 
kincdoms. 

Kver fince the commencement of 
the war, the Porte had tecretiy refolv- 
ed to change the government of the 
Bevs in Fgypt, anc in order the more 
pertecily to conceal this projec, all 
the cemonitrations of the Grand Vizir 
and the Captain Pacha tended only to 
de them that they vere to be 
eft; 

Upon the evacuation of Egypt, feven 
Of Peys Were invited to repair 
to Acexandria, to concert meatures for 
ther appr re- eftabiilime nt 

‘Shey hattened to cbev this invitation. 
‘4h ey were rr with marks of the 
Nig ett tie Cuptain 
Pacha joon in timate dto them, that it 
was the with of the Porte tha they 
fhould for ever renounce all claims to 
the government of b evpt. He declared 
tothem atthe fame ‘time, that they 
Were to be removed to Confiantinople, 

ceiving them the rongeft aflurances, 
that not only they lives thould be re- 
{pected, but that their condition 
fliould be equally iplendid ; the inten- 


CHUNCTON ut 


tion of the Porte being either to con. 
tinue them in the poilefion of their 
properties, or give them equivalents, 
and even to advance them to honourd. 
ble ofiices. 

The Captain Pacha had caufed 
furauces to the fame etiect to be civen 
to the General in Chiet Putchinton, 

The Grand Vizir be Informed, 
b an expreds from the Ottoman Ad. 

mitral, that he had made himtelf matic 
of the pertons of feven of thele Pevs 


ing 


on his part, arreited of them 
25 were within Lis reach 5 aud his mea. 
jures were do well concerted, that, in 


leis than one hour, thele ancient rulers 


of Egypt were in his power. “Pwo o 
the number, Mehemet Bev, 
Aboudiub Rev, effected their ef. 
cape. ‘Che former was abfent in Up. 
per bevpt, whither he had been fent 
to raite contributions. Elis recai under 
Jome pretext excited his futpicions, 
ais far from approaching Cairo, he 
ained the interior of the coumiry, 
Pbondiah, encamped at a village near 
Dzize, being informed of the difgrace 
ot his colicagues, found fafety in flight; 
but if was not knowt whither he had 
direcied his fteps. A number of other 
Keys attempted to make off, but corps 
of troops, potted at different difiances, 


jeized them. Other detachments 
went in purfuit the Mamelukes 
of the fugitive Leys, and not a cay 


paffed, but fome of the were brought 
In. Niany perihed in refitiing. 

The Grand Vizir held out the fame 
exprefiions to the Beys asthe Captain 
Pacha. 

Thiscondu@t excited the ftrongef 
remouitrances on the part of the Gene- 
ral in Chief Hutchinion; and a new 

circumftance engaged him to take up 
the caufe of the ‘Leys fill more warm- 
ly. 

The Captain Pacha had 


fueceeded 


in ergaging thofe whom he had 10 his 
power to go on board one of his tii- 


gates. Diticrent boats were convey- 
ing them, when, on the paflage, the 
Beys began to repent of their extreme 
contidence, and to dread fome vioience 
as joon as they thould be on board the 
frigate, and they withed to perfuade 
the officers that were c conducting thems 
to bring them back tothe land. The 
officers, pleading the orders of the 
Admiral, refufed to yield to their de- 
fires Upon this, the Beys took up 

arms 
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arms, in order to compel them, a 
itruggle eniued, in which four of the 
Beys were killed, and three wounded. 
A number of the men belonging to 
the boats thared the fame fate. 
immeJtiately on receiving informa. 
siou of this cataltrophe, the General 
in Chief Hutchinion ordered the troops 
un. ler arms; and addreiimy the Grand 

Vizir, and the Captain Pacha in terms 
of the moit tevere reproach, demand- 
ed of the latter, with threats, the per- 
foas of the three wounded Beys. ‘Lhe 
Grroman Admiral, attributing the mil- 
jortune that had befallen the Beys 
to their own fault, and to their 
grou! indlefs fuipicions, the mea- 
lures taken to tecure thei perions, re- 
lying on the orders which the Porte 
had addreff-d to him, as wellas tothe 
Grand Vizir, atter having obtained a 
certainty that the Court ot London did 
not wilh to interfere in changes of this 
and that ifs in liention in tend- 

g troops to kgypt was only to alliit 
In this province, leaving “the 
Porte pertectiy at liberty to eftablih 
there whatever Covernment it may 
think ft. 

Subfequent to ail fe tranfactions, 
infurmation has been receive: ly that 
the Grand Vizir, hav ring aflembled at 
his houte all the Beys within his pow- 
er, and having even tucceeded in de- 
termining Mehemet Elfy Bev to re- 
turn to Cairo, was able to convince 
tiem ot the neceflity of jubmitti ing tu 
the willofthe Porte. He renewed to 
tiem the fame promifes, and the tame 

idrances for the fafety of their lives 

rad properties, and for prelerving to 
me a brilliant rank im the Otroman 
Empire; and even (in order to give 
‘bis word a more facred and impofing 

character) {wore onthe Koran, which 
he cauled to be brought before him, 
illat he would faithiuily obierve it, 
‘ud went through this ceremony with 
the vreateft folemnitv. Thefe proceed- 
nes of the Grand Vizir produced the 
happient etfect. The Beys contented 
to renounce Egypt, and to repair 
to Conitantinople. They even fanc- 
tioned their fubmiffion by an addrels 
to the Grand Signior, which they have 
igned, and difpatched to Conftanti- 
Nopic by one of their officers. 

While fuch are the hell-hounds that 
prey in the ancient nurilery of the arts 
and {ciences ; ; Pafwan Oglou has efta- 
bluhed himfelf in the North, and hold 
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the court and armies of Confantinople 
at defiance. Of late he has coined 
Turkiii money at Widdin, and endea-« 
voured to penetrate into Waiachia, 
‘The kingdom of Franc e at pretent, 
affords 2 curious view of the uncon. 
fiant tide of human affaiss. Bonaparte 
elected by the pas de charge,t after 
driving the reprefentatives of the nas 
tion from their feats, has ettablifhed 
himtelf with all the abfolute powers 
ofa iovereigen. His counts contiit of 
men chofen by him{=| lf, under the tie 
tle of Committees of the Legiflative 
Body He ditzraces and promotes 
the officers of every department of the 
ftate at his plealure. His conduct is 
dark, futp icious and arbitrary; his 
levee the magnificence of 
royaity ; many of the ancient cuiioms 
or the court liave been impereeptibly 
revived fince his acceilion to the con- 
{ulate 5; the fury of former opinions is 
quite iubiided; and the a it- 
delf will probably toon lofe the name 
as it has already loft the nature ofa re- 
public. The accounts of this month 
are full of the Parifian manners, which 
the peace now allows ustocompare with 
thole.of the nations around. “Che 
levity, the fame laxity of character 
cuntmue. The chaos of tuperiti- 
tion and inticelity, brightly illuminated 
with the natior lal ViWac prefents a 
verv difigreeable view to the eve of 
an intelligent Scarcely can 
the duit have yet covered the blood, 


po proaches 


ectator 


which flowed in torrents from the ins 
diicriminate matiacre of ail that was 
excellent inthe French nation. ‘Lhe 


high minded founders of the Kepublic. 
‘The Rolands, the Mirabeaus, the Bril- 
fots, the Lavoifters, have been all 
imothered in their duiky graves to 
make way for Bonaparte! 

The Contul it appears, finds con- 
fiderabie ditiiculty to manage, with fuc- 
cefs, the generals of .he armies. 
reau, Berthier, Bernadotte 

and Macdonald, have triumphed ” 
many fields, and are entitica to a: 

in the government, from a right fimi. 
lar to his own. His policy is iouwded 
on retaining conlidents attached to 
different parties, by which he is ena- 
bled to detect any germ of coniviracy. 

The {mall remains of the Leg ilative 
Bodies, that even aiter the {elections 
of the Conful, retain the fpirit cf in- 


} Charging ftep of the grenadicrs. 
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lenan lex Yat al x? empioved 
A Tne cebates. on 
tne ite nt art ics rm | 
Violent bonaparte, | a rt anu 
m to t! im- 
mediateiv, by witharawing the caue, 
qt is with pain (laid he) that tue 
vovernment fincs itieil Obliged to Ge- 
fer to Gi peri lag LAWS expected 
by the nation with to much Intereit 5 
but itis convinced, that the time is 
NOt arriveau, when Ccaimneis 
4 
and unity of intention that are fo necef- 
fary, will be introduced into ticie 


reat citcuffions. 


Bonaparte fet out for Lvons (iatets 
the fcene revolutionary anarchy ) 
about t thofthe month, ‘The pre- 
parations fe yr his arrival. the cintinual 
bails and jetes his itav, were 
inferior to none under the ol overn- 
ment. ‘hefervile fiattery and 
adulation, with which he wes received 
every were uneguatled by 
thofe red to the vain Louis XIV, 
in ' if his rower and fuc- 
cefics. The time of his return to the 
capital, kas not been aicertained. 

Amidit the pretentions of the differ. 
ent powers to indemmniication at A- 
mierns, no mentio: been n e ¢ 
he King of Sardinia, who probably 
has not abilities to eniure the valaity 
of his claims. 

Ni holy acceunts nave been re- 
Vet f the itate ot rit cn Weft 
xls. The principies of free. 
Im j a a ed 
emong the neeroes by Vict 
hi been. that the blecks | nace 

ceneral anfurr n¢ ‘Fo 
Quverture a black chiet. has bized 
an independant 1 pluie, the | g 
feature of which 1s to exte te ail 
the whites mn, whe rs 
< at al } hy 
party ander ore Farril, which he } 
detected and annihsated, 
Gitne whites was begun in St Pomin- 
go, the featof the Ne ro pubiic, 
but was fortunately evented from 
becoming univerial. The horrid 
cruelties are perpetrated by thefe 
misfortune, from whofe 
minds mitcry and flavery have exter- 
ainenel every feeling of mercy and 


humanity. Bonaparte, whofe rage for 
eftablithing new republics has gradu- 
ally cooled, gave orders for an ex- 
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ifands to the 


to recover thefe 
other country. A feet 
iled from Brett, and other 


theret re 
ports of 


the kingdom, foon atter the fi ening uf 
the preimminaries of the peace. ‘This 


Britith miniftery; bur, as that circum. 
fiance was not known to the nation, 
nor even to feveral memb: rs of the 
Commons, it became a caule of alarm 
and difcullion in parliament. 


was done with the permiffion of the 


In India, the domit nions of the Com- 
pany have been difturbed by a rebellion 


in the Carnatic, the purticulars of 
which miy be learned from an ex- 


tract of a letter written by an officer 
of the 73d regiment : 


“ Camp in the ceded diftridts, about 
zo miles N. E. of Gurrumcondah, 
Mov 27. 

ave been thele fix 

months paft in taking potiefion of the 

very extenfive country ceded to the 

Company by his Highnefs the Nizain, 

nen we thought every thing was 

and that we were to go into 

and reft from. our a 

of ctractory Polygars flarte 

up, and for three months patt we have 
not known more than one day’s ccfl)- 
tion from marching at a time. = It 1s 
now fuid we have Cone, but the people 


We b; 


219; d 


quarters, 


- 
2 


in this country, called Polygars, are lo 
deceittul and treachereus, that there 


cannot be any certain conclufion drawn 
trom appearances. In fact I have feen 
fo much of it, that I ihall expect httle 
or no reft til we get out of the coun. 
al ocether. 

* Inthe courfe of our late excur- 
ns, the detachment of cavalry, per- 
forme d one of the longeft marches ever 
known to have been done in India by 
Europeans: We made a march of 3+ 
miles onthe morning « 
over the bed of a river, be 
only ro afternoon of the 
day, we m varched again and continuca 
marching the whole of that mght, anc 
til! about two o'clock the 
morning, when we 


+ 
ary 


f the gth ultimo 
ing tne 


} 
12 


arrived at our ob- 


ject, being diflant 62 miles from the 


grourd we moved from, and 6¢ 
from the latt, which was performed in 
29 hours altogether. The time, you 
will fay, was fufficient, but you mutt 
know that we had to move with heavy 
fcaling ladders, carried on Lafcars’ 
fhoulders, and guns, over a road, the 
greater 
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ereater part of which wheeled car- 
riaces had never before gone. The 
cillrefs in the courfe of the night I 
cannot deferihe to you. 
water was one of the greateft, which 
the darkne{s of the night, and the na- 
tural fearcity in that part of the coun- 
try, prevented our finding. The Lat- 
cars dropping dead from under the 
ladders, the Europeans and Sepoys 
fainting, and kft apparently dead on 
the road, were figiits that made me 


ait 


fhudder, altho ugh retty well accuf- 
tomed to icenes of the kind within 
thefe laft{ twoor three years. Much 
to our fatisfaction, the whole of the 
Europeans recovercd and joined us 
iyon after we got to the place s and 
tre only lofs in death: was among the 
Latcars and Sepoys. The great objec 
Wis effect d, which was the far ‘Hing 
and taking pr lioner a Mufiilma by 
name Q ihome t Ca wn, who had joined 
ith others in fhaking eff their allegi- 
etotheCompany- On the apoear- 
ance of the cavalry, he made fome 
v of refiitance, but un: serRanding 
Infante y were clofe behind, he fur- 
ren dered. 
Another night march we had of 
twe nty miles, in which our fuccelS was 
ito the other, but the people de- 
din g themiclves, cauled creat flaugh- 
er among thein, with the lots on our 
few natives and hortes. 
aud I may fay, 
melsncholy occurre has happened 
to the fouthward, ne  Fallamecottah, 
at a place called Pand alamcourchy, 
andas Tam certain you will not hear of 
tt irom any public communication, I 
will detail the heads of me 
\bout fx months azo a Polygar 
Rajah, confined in the fort of Pallam- 
cuttah, contiived to make his efcape, 
and the country people, according to a 
preconcerted pial, tool Up arms in 
tis defen: 
A Major NifCauly, of the compa- 
tervice, who commanded ia that 
hation, marched againf{ thenr with 
what any perion would have thouzht a 
at force to quell, or o} 
them to ‘to the jungle ; much, 
however, to the aftonifhment of every 
Ones they not only ftood their ground, 
compelled the Major to retreat, 
ter lofing fome huadreds of Se poys 
killed a and wounded. Oa this intelli- 
scuce reaching Government, they or- 


le of a 


“ An unfortunate, 


The want of 
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dered the light company and one bat- 
talion — of the 74th, to rein- 
force the Mojor, who was now fur 
rounded in his fort. ‘Phis handful of 
Europeans itruck iuch a panic into the 
deluded natives, that they immediats- 
ly fled to the fort of Pandal imcourchy, 
which had co# the fives of a aumber 
of officers in taking, net twelve months 
before, and, ftrange to tel!, it had not 
been pr aperls diimintled ines. The 
Nforecd by the 
prans, mpmediatly divenced te the 
place, and aficra W doors employed 
to make a breach, the form commenc- 
e.', led by Cantata Campbell, of the 
y det Atnearfelves 
deiperately, the beac) was found ime 


practicarle, and A hard 
our troops wv > ta retire w 


killed, 15 3, and ncarly the ree 
mainder of tye Eu vounded 
betides epoys killed end onnded in 
great numbers. Capt. Car ~~. WAS 
wounded, and } had the misfortune to 
fee his brother (a fine young mar, and 
jeutena nti in _ his brother's compi"v) 


WO? 


of his woul sche fore to meni le 
that previous to the attack of the for, 


a large b GY or t enem W nad = 


Mainea on ine outhic, and attempted 
to flop th e progres of our troops, were 
Cha by the body guard of cavairr, 


led on oy a Lient. Gran » WHO COM- 
t! they it ood very feady, 
killed and wounded a number of 
he troopers before they were routed, 
which they were at lit. and a number 
of them uD in conf. quence 
Licut. Grant was {peared throunn 
the nse anda fabs lar of cavalry, who 
faved Lord Cornwallis’ hire bofore Sc- 
ringapatain, was kiiled. Qur lai ac- 
counts mention the atrival 
re gim lent to the dctachmen and ~Ols 
Agnew, the Company’s A: Jutant-Gee 
neral on this coait, ts on his way to 
take the command of the trouns, 
when, I make no doubt, the tag mech 
clated natives will fuffer for their; 
fumption. There certainly mult have 
been fome great milmanagement in 
the above ances and one thing 1S 
certain, that on the troops reaching the 
breach, aud fine it was too to 
getup to without ladders, tuere was 
none tobe found, and the 
lows attempted to euter it on cach o- 
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thers’ fhoulders, till the 
“4 2 99 
either killed or wounded. 


Fu: 


whole were 


ther Particulars. 
“fune 


Ta my laft letter I detailed the putti- 
culars of the defeat of our troops at 
Pandalamcourchy, and as it has p: uved 
ene of the moh ga lant, though fata’, 
{in the Jois of officers and men), ihall 
commence with an account of what has 
happe ned fince at that pl. bde- 
heve Ltold you that Lieut. Col. Agnew, 
Aciutant General on the coat, was 
ord red to proceed and take command 
ot the troops on that lervice, which he 
accordingly did, and being reinforced 
by his Majeliy’s sath regiment, two 
companies of art illery; tome battalions 
of Sepoys, &c. he proceeded to attack 


the place afecond time. Having erect- 


cd bis batteries, which mounted two 

eighteen, two twelve, aie four howit- 
gers, he battered in breach for a whole 
day, aud determined not to fail from 
the dame caufe as had occafioned the 
failure before (the impracticabil ity of a 
breach); he waited for the next day to 
attack, when he again opened his guns 
on the breach till twelve o’clock 3 he 
then atlculted the place im the foilow- 
ing ordcrt The two flank companies 
of the 77th Icd, then the remains of the 
two unfortunate companies of the 74th, 


and ihe three battalion of 


the 77th, followed by all the flank com- 
panics of the Sc poy corps then prefent. 
‘hey advanced to the breach in ordi- 
lary me, uodera very heavy fire on 
both their flanks. On reaching the 
breach, the enemy were fo numerous, 
and armed with ipears 20 feet and up 
wards in length, that they found it ne- 
ceffary to draw up in line and com- 
mence a regu lar fire of mufketry, which 
was kept up fo well tor £5 minutes, 
that the enemy at lait broke, and the 
party entered, afier lofing three Lieu- 
tenants killed, teveral officers wound- 
ed, and the number of men killed and 
wounced about ro. A great flaugh- 
cniued; but a_larg body © the e- 
my efe iped out on “the 0; maine fide 
of the fort, only to be cut up by the 
cavalry, which were tationed round 
for that purpofe. Iam forry to inform 
you that one of the Lieutenants who 
fell on this occation was bephew to Ge. 
neral Hirris, his name Gilchrift, 


Aue young mai » and was the yaly of 
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cer who efcaped being killed or wound. 
ed on the former buiinefs. The trou. 
bles have not ended with that. 

A powerful Polygar, taking courage 
from the temporary defeat we firtt of. 
tained, has taken up arms. Colone} 
Agnew isnow employed againtt him; 
and we hear, that in one fmart fkirmiih 
he has loft a Motor Grey and fome o- 
ther officers of the Company’s fervice. 
Yurther it formation lays, that he finds 
the enemy io numerous as to demand 
a reinforcement, that the commu. 
nication between that detachment and 
M-dras ts cut off, 

You mult underftand that the Poly- 
gars are arace of people who tnhabit 
the jungles and hill parts of India; 
they are braver than the generality of 
Indians, and cannot be taid ever to 
have been Conquered. 


LONDON. 


All the weftern kingdoms of Europe 
have fuffered extremely from the high 
winds, ftorms, and inundations, during 
this lat month. At Paris, the inunde- 
tions rofe in an alarming degree above 
the Scine; in Holland, infinite damage 
has eufued, and much of the country 
laid under water; at Liverpool ia par- 
ticular, and to a certain extent over the 
whole ifland, the houtcs were fhaken 
by the violence of the ttorm, aid the 
fliores were covered wiih wrecks. 

On the 18th January, the day in 
which her Maietly entered her 
year, the ufual fplendour and demon- 
trations of joy were obferved. The 
liflerent branches of the Royal Fami- 
ly waited on the Queen to pay their 
retpects. The ball in the evening was 
attended by the foreign ambaffidors 
and many of the nobility of both fexes; 
but it broke up very early, and there 
Was ouly one country dance. 

About the beginning of the mont th, 
a detachment of Admiral Miicheli’s 
ficet, then lying in Bantry Bay, was 
ordered to fatl with Admiral Campbell 

under tealed orders. A ferious mutiny 
ae place on board the 7 the 
Majetiic and Formidable, fome of the 
crews of thefe fhips having fuppofed 
that they were ordered to the Weft In- 
dies. A Court Martial was held on 
board the Gladiator, lying at Porti- 
mouth, ia which John May field, James 
Chefter- 
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Chefterman, John Ward, William Hil- 
lier, Tames Collins, and John Fitzgerald, 
received fentence of death, and were 
executed on board their refpedtive ihips 
on the rsth January. 

The Court Marual re-affembled on 
the sath, and John Allen, Edware ‘Tay- 
lr, George Comayne, George Dixon, 
Tames Riley, and ‘Thomas Simmonds, 
were condemned for charges fimilar to 
thofe of their dhip-mates. 

‘Phe jaflice of the Britith empire was 
not formed to triumph only over the 
bumble. Jofeph Wall, a gentleman of 
huh extraction, allied by marriage to 
fome of the firft nobility of the king- 
dom, was governor of Goree in the 
year 1782. A party of foldicrs having 
come to the governor’s houfe, without 
arms or any iymptoms of real mutiny, 
to complain of their feanty allowance 
of provifions, Governor Wali difmif- 
ted them with threagening language, 
and in the evening; having called the 
roll before the ufual time, he fingled 
out a Sergeant Armitrong, bound him 
190 the carriage of a guo, and inflited 
a puniiliment of 800 lathes. This was 
not performed with the ufual inftru- 
ment, but with a cord of a particular 
quality different from the common 

kinds The punifhment was inflicted 
by negrocs, fubjecis of the native prin- 
ces, and the language of their orders 
vas moft brutal and inhuman. The 
man dicd in a few days after, his body 
boing quite torn with the fcourge. Wall 
was recalled from his office; and, 
confciouss of his guilt, fled trom the 
hands of juflice. After an interval of 
20 years, imagining that all the evi- 
cence of his crime was dead, and anxi- 
ous to enjoy fome of the rights of a 
Britith fubject, he ventured to expote 
bimfelf toa trial He was arraigned 
inthe ufual form at the Old Bailey, 
before the Lord Chief Baron and the 
cuicr judges of that court. Evidence 
Was procuced by the Crown of the in- 
formality of the fentenes, of its injur 
tee both in nature and execution. ‘Lhe 
Priioner failed in his proots that a mu- 
bhyexilted, andthata court martial had 
been held. The witnefies produced by 
Him, gave a difcordant kind of evi- 
Cenec, placed in no advantageous view 
by the clear evidence for the profecu- 
tor. Tle was found guilty by the jury, 
ang reccived fentence accordingly. The 
cafe appears to have been re-examined 
by the Lords of the Privy Council, 
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who, fenfible of the juftice of the ver- 
ditt, would not join in petitioning the 
Sovereign for mercy. 

A few days of refpite were fuccef- 
fively granted. Wall was executed at 
the viual place on the a8ihof January. 
In pitvate life, he was mild and agree- 
able 3 in public, arrogant, harih, and 
cruel, even to his officers. ‘The popu- 
lace attended this unfortunate futicre: 
at the lait with ungenerous thouts of 
exuitation 3 a proor of the odium ia 
which they itill held his condud, atthe 
clote of a fcene where pity generally 
triuimpns over retentment. 

Oni Friday 22d, a court martial was 
held on board the Gladiator at Portd 
mouth, for the trial] of Captain Sir Ed- 
ward Hamilton of the Trent frigate, 
on charges of tyranny and oppreflion. 

The tacis proven were, that he had 
ordered the fhip’s guuncr, an eldcriy 
man with a fanily, to be sefeed up for 
an hour and a hali, in the jate extreme 
fro; that the gunner appeared to 
have done his duty completely, but 
was neverthelefs puniihed iu this man- 
ner fo long that he fainted. Sir Ed- 
ward pleaded his former fervices ia ex- 
tenuation, and obferved, itis faid,thatin 
conicquence of a wound in his head, re- 
ccived when cutting the Hermione out 
of a Spaniih port, he was at periods 

early in a flate of mental deranee- 
ment. This biave naval officer being 
found gutity, was fentenced to be dit- 
miffed tne iervice. He had been in the 
navy fitice icven years of age. 


SCOTLAND. 


Since the celebration of her Maref- 
ty’s birth cay the Theatre has been 
pretty well attended on the Saturdays, 
which feems now to be the ov/y faihion- 
able nicht in the week 5 but great com- 
plaints of the compamy are almoit daily 
taade in very angry tones, apparentiy 
not without cauie. “Che Wesr INpran, 
at defire of fome Weil India Gentlemen, 
was lately brought forward to the moit 
crowded houte we have had this feaion. 
The old expedient of making intereit 
for /efpeaks, has been reforted to, her 
Grace of Buccleugh having had a play 
performed (as the bills of the day bore} 
by her defre, on Monday laft; an, no 
doubt, the example wiil be followed. 
If we miftake not, a good company would 
befpeak a ftill more advantageous in- 
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nent of the Mles, under the command 


of 
at Fo 


arier 
tnarch of upwards ot 

Liverpool, during which time the in- 
ck tie weather was tuch as 
wobid have almoft any ‘other 


eco mules Irom 


peded 


corps, except anders. For three 
MATCUCS, Noutrote to 
Aberdcer, they had to cut their way 
thro , troit arid: i rA tn 
performed with the greaicit alacrty, 
= = } 4; ; 1, ] 
WORKING WIL spades aia Sy 
to the tune of their Gaelic tones, and 


pot a Gingle man of thofe that marched 

from Liverpool was lett 
ao 

rrom to Ba: bis ti and 


was otien fuch as to prevent ther 
1 Ing One all ther, and obliged them, 
for sfakey to link each other 
Ly the arm, from front to rear. Not- 


aul 
arriva’y @ppearea neat ana Chan, 
i! aid tpirits, and 


withhanding this, the whole, upon 


rpooe lkeemMe 


not in the leait fatigued. <Al- 
thouch therr route from Carlfle was 


Rill continucd 
Gays 


Cilerctionary, vet they 
the uluai halting 


ariival at 


il rch 


untyu thew tne 


—:tmav oor perhaps be unworthy of 
remark, that Fort George fhould pow 
be gariioned by the very people, to 
OvEerawe w! Om Was or inally ullt, 


mewh at curious to 
t i in the ip. ice of about fort yo 
five years, fucha char ge in human at- 
t } 

} 


a nuance lotr 


taken place, an event, 


mwever, eGually honcurable to that 


Governmcont who aticcted it, and to 
the ihgblanders themicives, for their 
protentioyalty and attachment to the 
St sindrew sy Fan. 

My John Honey, the ccicdrated hero 
qt ihe wore, this d another af- 
ditplay of his intrepidity in fave 
ti the lives of his fellow creat tures. 


A her OR boat from the Tay, with 


four hands, was forced by ftreis of 


iter 


this harbour for 
before reaching it, from 
jury of the florm, 
fle was ditven alhore on the beach, at 
a imal: fron the | harbour. <As 
fhe approached the land, the force of 


U.9 Gi OATS the 


Gthal 


British Litelligence. 


f the town at larvs; but 
this feafon has by no 


Vol. 64, 


the fea threw one of the crew over: 
ard, whe, being a bad fwimmer, and 
being vit lent, was again 
overwhelmed, aud perifhing. At 
this mom nt r Hor and his 
Coa » John Wemyis, mate of 
the fmack Posey, of Anitrather, mu. 
tually fi ig each other ay 
he waves, ruined into the 
ih rifing at times to their own 
height, and with confiderable d.th. 
culty, under Providence, refeued the 
poor fifherman trom deitruction. After 
bringing him afhore, Mr Honcy carried 
him almoft Iifelefs en his back, to a 
neighbouring houte, Where, by proper 
Care, he toon recov ered. 


i 


ab 


Litcs Cov tT OF- USTICIARY. 
Monday, January 4. 


lifting CONV itt. 


fentenced ad 


Fames tor th 


ed by the Jury, and 


arbitrary punifhment ; jortnight’s im- 
piuionment. 

Heury Bowerman for chalicnging the 
Fariot Lauderdale. the priioner, 
who was then in Engiand, tent an af. 


hdavit of his ill beatth, the triai was 
i Februar 

iervant to Robert M 
-keeper in ‘Mut elburgh, 


dvierred ti! 
Gee ree Py} eT, 


ng on te head David White chavic- 
driver, with a pair of tongs, in ¢ : 


quence of which blow he diced in t 
{pace of days. Found guilty 
culpable homicide, but rcecommendcd 


to mercy Lhiee Udi 


and other trom the ho 
Boyd . libel Tc ttrictec to an “ b! { 


traniportation. 
Andrew Lar vrie, letter-carrier, 
fer 


} ¢ mt j 
wom vy 


mon M 


poit. Condemned to be excceucu Ch 
} 
i £evul Yo 
ba oe 
Whe: Baricy, 265. Oats, 153 


} ae 
Qu. Cale, 13. 


. 
Edinbur: rob, “Fane 29, OUOat-rme 


Peafleemeai, 10d. 


“uf-nieail, Is. 


* The Editors of the 5cois 
re thar from the extent and number 
of their Literary Articles, they have been 
nec ilitated to oft pone till mext number, 
a variety of lifts and new publication ’ 
deaths, marriage &c. as well as yarieus 
articles of inferior importance. 


ves 


Colouc] Macaltvtter, arriv- 
; 
j 
4 
J 


